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ART, I—INDIA AND RUSSIA: TYPICAL 
SOVEREIGNS. 


H AS any one ever compared India with Russia? If so, he 

must have been struck by many coincidences and many 
contrasts. Each country may be described as a continent or 
large promontory ; the one stretching southward from the heart 
of Asia into the Indian Ocean, and the other eastward from 
the heart of Europe into the unexplored wastes between the 
Altai mountains and Arctic seas. Each consists of vast plains 
watered by great rivers. Each was little known or trodden by 
the outer world until modern times, Each was occupied by 
mixed races speaking different tongues, and apparently distri- 
buted into feudal principalities more or less dependent on an 
“ Qverlord,’ Grand Prince, or Maharaja. But here the coinci- 
dences cease and the contrasts begin. For centuries Russia 
has been cultivating Europe and winning a distinguished place 
amongst the Great European Powers. She has been governed 
down to our own times by a long and almost unbroken line of 
sovereigns, who date back to the ninth century when Rurik, 
the Scandinavian hero, founded a kingdom at Novgorod, 
and began to found a Russian Empire under the title of “ Grand 
Prince.” India on the other hand is Asiatic to this day. Her 
history is one of subjection to successive hordes of conquerors 
which have swept away the ancient dynasties of Maharajas, 
so that scarcely a relic remains. She has been shut out from 
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2 INDIA AND RUSSIA: TYPICAL SOVEREIGNS. 


European politics until the present century when she has been 
thrown open to the commerce of the world, and brought under 
the immediate sovereignty of the Empress-Queen. 

The comparison of India with Russia becomes still more 
surprising if we bring their respective heroes face to face. 
Those of India as well as those of Russia are all more or less 
Moghul ; and all have a family likeness to each other, as_ well 
as to the Moghul heroes of antiquity, Chenghiz Khan and 
Timur. Those of India may have had a different training and 
different surroundings to those of Russia, but otherwise the 
relationship is perfect. Their names are familiar to most 
readers. On the side of India were Aseka, Akbar, and 
Aurangzebe ; on the side of Russia were Vladimir, Ivan. the 
Terrible, and Peter the Great. To them might perhaps be 
added the Emperor Nicholas and Lord Dalhousie ; but the 
Russian and the Briton might object to being included under 
the head of Moghul, although each in turn was as absolute 
and autocratic as any Grand Cham of Tartary or Great Moghul 
of Hindustan. The literary experiment of drawing parallels 


_ between the Russian and the Indian types can however work no 


harm, and may serve as acontribution to the general stock of 
knowledge of human nature, whilst throwing additional light 
on the relative conditions of India and Russia in days gone 
by. We begin with Asoka and Vladimir. Both were Saints 
and Sovereigns. Asoka was the Maharaja of india who reigned 
at Patna on the banks of the Ganges. Vladimir was the 
Grand Prince of Russia who reigned at Kieff on the 
banks of the Dnieper. Asoka flourished thirteen centuries 
before Vladimir. Each reign however represents a revolution 
in religious thought, and such movements are not to be measur- 
ed by chronology. They are the outcome of collisions of 
ideas which may have been at work for unknown ages, Time 
beats no pendulum for gods or priests, heroes or prophets, any 
more than it does for earthquakes or volcanoes; or for convul- 
sions that follow the noiseless work of thousands of years, and 
break up the world into continents and seas. 

In like manner Time keeps no record of changes in faith 
and worship, which may have been seething for ages beneath 
the surface of humanity. Suddenly there may be an epoch. 
New ideas illuminate the world like the teachings of Moses 
amidst the thunders of Sinai, or the Sermon on the Mount 
after the forty days fasting in the wilderness, The beginning 
of such a movement is a mystery, like the creation of the world 
or the origin of man, and the end is equally unknown. It may 
have been from everlasting to everlasting, but in the world’s 
sarge it appears as an evolution without beginning and with- 
out end, 
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The popular conceptions of Asoka and Vladimir are simple 
and intelligible. Asoka was a king of Hindustan who laboured 
in the third century before Christ to convert Hindus from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism. Vladimir in like manner was the 
king of Southern Russia, who flourished in the tenth century 
of the Christian era, and has the credit of converting Russia to 
Christianity. Yet who shall say that the spirit of Christianity 
was unknown to Asoka, or that the fire of Buddhism may not 
have been burning in the heart of Vladimir? 

Asoka, according to tradition, was king of Magadha, the 
modern Behar. His capital was at Patali-putra, on or near the 
site of the modern Patna. He founded an empire which extended 
over Northern India from the mountains of Cashmere to the 
Bay of Bengal and the banks of the Godavery. He wasa 
man of blood. He gained the throne of Magadha by the 
slaughter of his brethren, a tragedy which was common enough 
in Asiatic history until modern times, when it has been suppres- 
sed by European influences. For many years Asoka followed 
the religion of the Brahmans. Hecatombs of animals were 
sacrified daily to the gods, or slaughtered in the royal kitchens: 
to furnish dishes for the royal tables. He was converted to 
Buddhism, and proclaimed the main ordinances of Buddhism, 
which affected the daily life of the masses, and appealed direct 
to their imaginations and passions,——“ Henceforth no animals 
whatever shall be slain in my dominions, whether for daily food 
or for sacrifices to the gods.” Like converts in general, Asoka 
was zealous for the promulgation of the new religion. His 
edicts for enforcing the duties of loving kindness, and pro- 
claiming the~ rewards of virtue, were engraved on the rocks in 
different parts of his empire and remain there to this day. 

His conversion to Buddhism. may have been brought about 
by pangs of conscience, resulting in a sincere repentance 
for the slaughter of his brethren, and the daily bloodshed in 
the royal kitchens. But the history of the Buddhist Kings 
of Burma does not confirm these inferences. Those who have 
been zealous for the three gems have often been deeply steeped 
inthe blood of their nearest kinsmen. The most reasonable 
conclusion is that the conversion to Buddhism was a mere 
political idea, a determination to put an end: to the worship 
of different gods, and ‘bring the people of India under one 
faith and worship. Asoka however was animated throughout: 
by a spirit of toleration which has always distinguished the 
Moghul from the Arab. He did not persecute the Brahmans ; 
he did not even denounce them. He simply proclaimed that. 
henceforth no more animals should be slaughtered for food 
or sacrifice ; and that all priests. and pastors, whtever might. 
be their religious tenets, should be reverenced by all classes of 
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4 INDIA AND RUSSIA: TYPICAL SOVEREIGNS. 


the community. The result was the triumph of Buddhism ; 
the establishment of a State Church which lingered in India 
down to the later years of Mohammedan conquest, and involv- 
ed a general abstinence from all flesh meat and bloody sacri- 
fices. To this day this pure morality burns in the hearts of 
the people of India. They have adhered to their old caste 
distinctions, and they bind their children for life in infant 
marriages for the preservation of caste ; but the middle classes 
of Hindoos, especially those in the rural districts, are as pure, 
as moral, and as kind-hearted in their domestic lives as any 
people under the sun. Such at any rate was the result of 
the religion of Asoka. 

Viadimir, the Christian hero,and saint of Russian tradition, 
was a potentate of a similar stamp. He was not only a man 
of blood, but licentious in his amours; and he is said to have 
been converted to the Greek Church by some fair Greek cap- 
tives. This may have been true as regards himself. Indeed, 
women as a rule are more successful than priests in inducing 
men to accept a new religion. But Vladimir was bent upon 
bringing over the Russians generally to his new faith, and he 
pursued his design in a cold and calculating spirit which 
showed he was more of a statesman than a zealot. He appoint- 
ed a commission of ten learned men to enquire into the relative 
merits of the four religions of the age, namely, Judaism, 
Latin Christianity, Greek Christianity, and Islam. The result 
may have been a foregone conclusion, but nevertheless the 
fact of a commission served to familiarise the people of Russia 
with the idea. Vladimir accepted the Greek Church as superior 
to the other religions, but found a difficulty in submitting 
himself to the rite of baptism. He declared war against the 
Greek Empire to ensure the proper performance of the rite 
consistent with his dignity as a sovereign ; to induce the reign- 
ing Emperors, Basil and Constantine, to give him their sister 
in marriage ; and to secure the services of Greek priests with 
all the necessary vessels and vestments for performing the 
services of the Greek Church at Kieff. The war was successful. 
The Russians eagerly engaged in it for the sake of plunder. 
Viadimir was baptised with great pomp, and duly married to 
the Greek Princess. The city of Kieff accepted Christianity 
without difficulty. The old idols were thrown into the river 
Dnieper, and the population of Kieff were baptised on one 
day in the same stream. The people of Russia were gradually 
converted to Greek Christianity, and Vladimir was a reformed 
character to the end of his days. 

The results of this comparison of Asoka with Vladimir are 


necessarily obscure and incomplete. There is much that is 


suggestive, but there is also a lack of evidence which leaves 
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much to mere conjecture. The remaining parallelisms belong 
to more modern history. But before comparing Russian types 
like Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, with Moghul 
types like Akbar and Aurangzebe, it will be necessary to glance 
at the Tartar convulsions which are associated with the names 
of Chenghiz Khan and Timur. 

The details of wars and conquests of the past are dying 
out of history. The men themselves, the demigods or demons 
who changed the destinies of continents, are more deserving 
of study. Two hundred years after Vladimir, Chenghiz Khan, 
the Moghul conqueror of the stamp of Cyrus and Darius, 
took the world by storm. He was a destroying angel who 
created armies of Tartars to wreak his vengeance on humanity 
and civilization, His hosts were bound together by a discipline 
of iron and slaughter, and poured into China, Turkistan, and 
Russia, destroying cities and gardens, sacking palaces, and 
carrying off the fair daughters of the south to serve as slaves 
or favourites in the tents of Calmuck warriors. He and his 
successors, the Grand Chams of Marco Polo, exacted tribute 
from all the kings who submitted to the Moghul yoke, but 
their sons and grandsons quarrelled and warred amongst them- 
selves, whilst their dominions slipped out of their hands, Timur 
of Samarkand restored the empire for a while, but after his 
death it was again broken up into. rival camps, and Moghul, 
Turk, and Tartar became mingled and lost in hostile confusion. 

The Moghuls had no prophet; they had no Moses like the 
Jews, no Mohammed like the Arabs and Turks. They fought 
for dominion and not for religion. As far as religion was 
concerned, they trampled on old creeds or tolerated all as best 
suited their temporal interests. They hated the Turks, not 
because the Turks were Mohammedans, but because they 
dwelt in cities and fortresses, and built palaces and planted 
gardens, where Moghuls and Tartars would have dwelt in tents 
and pastured their horses. In those days the Greek Empire 
of Constantinople was the prize which drew the Russian from 
the north and the Turk and Moghul from the far east. Russia 
sought to conquer it before the advent of Vladimir, but was 
driven back by the mysterious artillery known as Greek fire. 
The conversion of Vladimir was like oil on the troubled waters. 
His marriage with a Greek princess and the spread of the Greek 
Church from Kieff to Novgorod and Moscow, tended to quiet 
down hostilities which might otherwise have eventuated in 
the extension of the Russian Empire to the Mediterranean ; 
meanwhile both Moghul and Turk were on the march for 
Byzantium. The Moghul invaded the Crimea and compelled 
the “ Grand Prince” and his feudatories to pay homage and 
tribute. The Turk invaded Asia Minor, but was thwarted by 
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6 INDIA AND RUSSIA: TYPICAL SOVEREIGNS. 
the Crusaders, and failed to win the prize. In 1402 Bajazet, the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, was besieging Constantinople. 
It was almost within his grasp, when Timur the Tartar invaded 
his dominions in Asia Minor. Timur was a Moghul of the 
stamp of Chenghiz Khan. He called himself a Mohammedan, 
but hated the Turk. He sided with the Christian Powers 
and carried away Bajazet in an iron cage amidst the rejoicings 
of Christendom.* 

At this time Russia was struggling to throw off the 
yoke of the Moghul. The Khans were divided amongst 
themselves and lost their hold on Russia. Ivan the Great, 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, ceased to pay tribute to the 
Grand Cham of Tartary, and assumed the title of Czar of all 
the Russias. He sought out and married Sophia, the last prin- 
cess of the Greek Imperial family of Byzantium. Henceforth 
the two-headed eagle of the Byzantine Emperors was assumed 
as the standard of the Russian Czar. But Ivan the Great was 
too late, The Greek had already been driven out by the Turk. 
In 1543 the Ottoman Turks were masters of Constantinople, 
and have remained there to this day. But for the Moghul 
invasion of Russia, Ivan the Great might have been the conquer- 
or of Byzantium, but the time had gone by. 

A century passed away. Ivan the Terrible, Czar of Russia, 
was reigning at Moscow; and Akbar, the Great Moghul of 
Hindustan, was reigning at Agra. Both sovereigns were 
contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth of England. Both were 
barbarians of the type of Chenghiz Khan, and both were en- 
dowed with the same genius for consolidating an empire, and 
the same recklessness of human life. But Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great stand first for consideration, for a study of 
their respective careers will explain much that is otherwise 
inexplicable in the revolutions which were brought about in 
India by Akbar and Aurangzebe. 

Ivan the Terrible was a child of three when he succeeded 
to the throne at Moscow. For generations the policy of succes- 
sive sovereigns of Russia had been to sow dissensions amongst 
the Tartar Khans, and to crush the Russian nobles or boyars. 
The mother of Ivan became regent, a wicked and unscrupulous 
princess, who was as unfit for the post as the mother of Dhuleep 
Singh was unfit for the regency of the Punjab. The boyars 
plotted against her ; three uncles of Ivan engaged in the con- 
spiracy, but were suddenly arrested and tortured to death. For 





* The question of whether the story of the iron cage is a fable ora 
matter Of fact is of small moment. Timur, as he is represented by his 
own court writers, and Timur as he stands out in authentic history, are 


two different persons. The writer confesses that he accepts the story of 
the iron cage as a matter of fact, 
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five years the evil princess triumphed over the boyars, and was 
then carried off by poison. The regency was made ovet to a 
council of boyars, and there was a struggle for the President’s 
chair. Meanwhile, the Tartars roved at will in the provinées, 
plundering and slaughtering. Ivan was brutally treated by his 
guardian, the President of the Regency, for the obvious purpose 
of disqualifying him for the throne. Ivan was growing up 
ignorant and vindictive, and his sufferings transformed him into 
a fiend. At the age of thirteen he murdered his guardian, and 
henceforth was encouraged to commit the most extravagant 
ferocities. At the age of eighteen he was crowned Czar of all 
the Russias. 

Suddenly there was a change. A priest got hold of Ivan 
and prophesied the direst evils, unless he abandoned his cruelties 
and showed mercy. A young princess whom he had married 
worked upon his feelings. He ceased to be terrible to his 
subjects, and laboured to restore the empire. He drove the Tar- 
tars out of Russia. He fixed the serfs to the land and bound 
them over to military service. He created a new body-guard, 
known as the Select Legion, which was bound over to com- 
mit any atrocity he might command, and was afterwards 
known as the Strelitz, and was the foundation of the first 
regular standing army in Russia, He captured the Tartar. 
city of Kazan, conquered Astrakhan, and added Siberia to the 
Russan Empire. He also did much for the good of his people, 
and it is a curious matter of fact, that the introduction. of the 
printing press into Russia was the work of Ivan the Terrible, 

When Ivan had dealt the last blow at Moghul ascendancy, 
and driven thelast of the Tartar horsemen out of Russia, 
he found he had liberated a land without peasantry, and 
a peasantry without land.. During the anarchy Russian 
nobles and agriculturists had alike degenerated into Tar- 
tars. The cultivators sowed crops which might at any time 
have been trampled down or destroyed by Tartar horse- 
men, No boyar cared to preserve the refinement of 
Western civilisation when his house might be burnt down, and 
his wife and daughters carried off as captives. The nobles had 
thrown off the mailed jacket and dressed like Tartar Khansf 
The peasantry, in like manner, had thrown off every vestige or 
European costume, and adopted the sheepskin and boots of their 
Tartar conquerors. The land fell out of cultivation, for none 
would sow who could not hope to reap; and the husbandmen 
formed themselves into bands, and roamed the country in Tar- 
tar fashion, until Russia had been delivered from the Moghul 
invaders. Then, indeed, the work of fixing the peasantry as 
serfs, and compelling them to till the fields and pay yearly 
rates, had become an imperial necessity. Hipha BS, 
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All his life Ivan the Terrible was troubled with the peasant 
question, but he did not live to solve the problem. That was 
the work of his successor, who sacrificed large tracts of crown 
lands and made them over to bands or communities, who in 
their turn distributed them in plots to heads of households and 
fixed them to the land. Such was the origin of the Russian 
Mir. 

In 1560 Ivan lost his consort, the princess Anastatia. 
For thirteen years this illustrious lady had kept the demon 
within bounds. He lived twenty years after her death, and 
from first to last, throughout that period, he threw off all 
restraint and revealed his true nature as Ivan the Terrible. 
He dismissed the ministers‘-who had helped him during the 
life of the Czarina. He was induced to believe that they 
had compassed her death. He banished them from Russia, 
and cruelly punished their partisans. He established a reign 
of terror, gloating over the sufferings of his victims and 
indulging in the worst vices. His march of extermination 
from Moscow to Novgorod, and his massacres at the two cities, 
are remembered to this day. There was no one to appease 
his wrath ; he assumed to be God as well as Czar. He mur- 
dered his eldest son with his own hand, and left his empire 
to a younger son who was utterly unfit to rule. He died in 1580, 

Peter the Great was more than than a hundred years later 
than Ivan the Terrible. The interval covered the seventeenth 
century. In England it corresponded to that between Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne. In India it corresponded to the 
rise of the Moghul Empire under Akbar and its decline under 
Aurangzebe. In England the seventeenth century was marked 
by the civil war between parliament and the crown, the execu- 
tion of a king, the establishment of a commonwealth, the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and the revolution which brought 
in William of Orange. 

In Russia the century was one of transition. Russia was no 
longer threatened by the Tartars onthe side of Asia, but by 
Poland and Sweden on the side of Europe. Poland went so 
far as to espouse the cause of Dimitri the pretender to the 
Russian throne, to conduct him in triumph to Moscow with a 
Polish army, to give him a Polish princess in marriage, and 
to pledge him to establish Latin Christianity. Russia accepted 
the pretender, and Dimitri was crowned at Moscow, but the 
people revolted against Poland and the Pope. Their sus- 
picions were awakened that Dimitri was an itnpostor; they 
drove the Poles out of Holy Russia, and murdered the false 
Czar, Eventually, the imperial crown was transferred from 
the house of Rurik to that of Romanoff. The Greek Church 
gave its warm support to Mikhail Romanoff, the new Czar, and 
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founder of the new dynasty, and for a while was of equal 
authority with the sovereign, claiming supremacy in all spiritual 
matters, whilst occasionally interfering in more temporal con- 
cerns. Meanwhile the contests for the throne between rival 
pretenders to descent from Rurik were brought to a close. 
Henceforth the work of Russia was to resist the aggressions 
of Poland and Sweden, and become a European power. 

Peter the Great was the third Czar of the house of Roman- 
off. His accession in 1689 was the beginning of the new era 
in which Russia ceased to be Asiatic and became European. 
Before this event Russia was as Asiatic as India. She had no 
regular force except household troops, known as the Strelitz, 
and they were often dangerous to the throne. She had no 
national army beyond the irregular levies of serfs which might 
be called into existence in the event of national danger. But 
these bodies of feudai peasantry were useless as a means of 
defence against the disciplined armies of a born general like 
Charles XII. of Sweden. They were mere masses of hus- 
bandmen, without training, ill-armed, and often half clothed 
and ill-fed. They were led by hereditary nobles, little better 
than Tartar Khans, who knew nothing of military service 
as it was understood by European powers. Worst of all 
Russia had no navy. Rurik. the first “Grand Prince” of 
Novgorod, was master of the Baltic. The fleet of Vladimir, 
the “Grand Prince” who reigned at Kieff, had scoured the 
Euxine, over-awed Constantinople, and ravaged the coasts of 
the Crimea. But the Moghul invasions from the eastward had 
drawn away Russia from the sea. Naval enterprise was aban- 
doned for domestic wars against rival principalities and repub- 
lics, and the endless struggles against Tartar invasions from 
the side of Asia. From the days of Chenghiz Khan to those 
of Timur, the Russians were, to all appearance, as averse to 
sea-voyages as the Hindus. Ivan the Terrible established a 
seaport at Archangel, but from his death in 1580 until the 
accession of Peter the Great, Archangel was the only port 
that Russia possessed, and that was only open to the White 
Sea and Arctic Ocean, and was consequently unnavigable for 
half the year. 

Within the single reign of Peter the Great, a period of 
thirty-six years, extending from 1689 to 1725, the changes in 
Russia were so vast that it is difficult to realize them. The 
Strelitz formed a plot against his life and were literally destroyed. 
Peter then raised several regiments of foreigners, and created 
a standing army trained by foreign Europeans. He built a 
navy, and opened out a way to three seas—the Baltic, the 
Euxine, and the Caspian. But Russia was still shut out from 
the great waterways of the East. To this day she has no 
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port on the Mediterranean, nor on the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf or the Indian Ocean. 

The master passion of Peter the Great was to create a Russian 
Empire, and to educate his people in European civilisation. 
The task was so difficult, so opposed to the prejudices of the 
Russian people, that no mortal genius could have accomplished 
it except by the exercise of the most absolute despotism. The 
Russians hated European foreigners, their costume, their social 
refinements, and their thirst for knowledge. They were wedded 
to their Tartar gowns, Jong beards, coarse food, strong drink, 
vapour baths, tobacco smoke, and seclusion of wives and 
daughters. They were steeped in slavish ignorance and super- 
stition, which could only be corrected by a large introduction 
of European foreigners, and an autocratic interference in private 
life and manners, which would never have been tolerated under 
any other form of government. 

Peter’s first reform was to order his Russian subjects, except 
priests and serfs, to wear European costume and to shave 
their beards. This innovation was as tremendous as the aboli- 
tion of flesh meat and sacrifices by the Indian Asoka. The 
reform, however, was necessary. Russian soldiers could not 
fight to advantage in the long flowing dressing-gowns of the 
period ; neither could Russian artisans when employed on 
European arts or manufactures, 

Peter took large numbers of European foreigners into his 
service—English, Scotch, Germans, Frenchmen and Dutch—and 
employed them in every branch of the public service. In like 
manner he engaged foreign artisans and workmen of all des- 
cription to teach his subjects the latest improvements and 
inventions. He cared nothing for birth or nationality or any 
claim whatever save that of merit, capacity, fitness, or superior 
knowledge. He appointed European foreigners to be_ his 
ministers and counsellors, to the exclusion of boyars or nobles 
who might be wanting in knowledge, experience, or ability. 
He refused to receive any Russian noble at court who had not 
served his country either in the army or in some civil capacity. 
He ordered nobles and merchants in the great towns to hold 
evening assemblies in their houses at stated intervals, at which 
all persons of respectability were freely admitted, ladies as well 
as gentlemen. He abrogated the ancient law or custom under 
which marriages were contracted by the parents between brides 
and bridegrooms, who had no personal acquaintance with each 
other; and he published a decree, under which no marriage 
could be solemnised until an intimacy of at least six weeks 
had taken place between the parties. This last ordinance was 
hailed with delight by the young people of both sexes. Above 
all it enlisted female influence in support of Peter’s innovations, 
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and ensured the eventual success -of his social reforms. He 
determined on creating a national drama, and went so far as to 
establish a public theatre at Moscow, which eventually proved 
the most popular school of education and entertainment which 
could possibly have been opened out to the sluggish intellects 
and superstitious imaginations of the higher and middle classes 
of society. Towards the end of his reign he established a 
Board of Trade in St. Petersburgh, which was composed one- 
half of natives and the other half of foreigners, 

Had Peter the Great accepted the theory of “ Russia for the 
Russians,” or framed a representative Government on the lines 
of the British Constitution, he would have confirmed the bar- 
barism of ages, and done nothing for the advancement of his 
people. A Russian parliament would never have created a 
standing army of foreigners, nor officered any army with 
foreigners, or employed foreign draftsmen, carpenters, or artisans 
in building a navy. It would never have conquered the terri- 
tories which intervened between Russia and the three seas for the 
purposes of commerce. In all probability it would have even 
engaged in debates for the avowed purpose of thwarting their 
sovereign, and proving that the Tartars were as capable of com- 
manding armies and building ships, as English, Scotch, Dutch or 
German. In this present day the foreign element has become, in 
a creat measure, merged in Russian nationality. The result of 
Peter’s policy is that the foremost men in Russia, who have been 
her best statesmen and truest patriots, are descendants of foreign- 
ers, who have become Russian heart and soul without forgetting 
the nationality of their respective families. 

The innovations of Peter were strongly opposed by the Greek 
Church. Beforé his accession to the throne, the Russians 
generally, and the Greek clergy especially, had treated Eu- 
ropean foreigners as heretics. No intermarriages had _ been 
pemitted with them outside the Greek communion. But the 
will of Peter the Great was too overpowering for the Greek 
clergy. He proclaimed that all Christians, excepting Jesuits, 
might live in Russia, build churches, and intermarry with 
native Russians. He was assailed with curses and branded 
as anti-Christ. He revenged himself by reforming the Greek 
Church, and ordered the Bible to be translated into the Sclavonic 
language and difflised amongst the people. He taxed the clergy 
the same as his other subjects. He issued a decree forbidding 
his people from taking monastic vows before the age of 
fifty. The Patriarch died, and the Czar would not appoint a 
successor. In previous reigns the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church had affected a supremacy independent of the Czar. 
Twenty years passed away, but still no Patriarch was appointed. 
Then Peter instituted a Holy Synod to hear all questions 
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which concerned the Church, and to refer their decisions to 
him for julgment. He presided over the Synod in person, 
and received a petition praying for the appointment of a 
Patriarch. But Peter rose from his seat, and smiting the table 
with his hanger, exclaimed: “ Here is your Patriarch.” Since 
that day the Czar has been practically the Head of the Greek 
Church in Russia. 

Two typical Moghuls may now be compared with two typical 
Czars, namely, Akbar and Aurangzebe with Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great. Both Moghuls had inherited something 
of the nature of their remote ancestors, Chenghiz Khan and 
Timur ; but they had lost the Tartar features and complexions, 
Akbar was of mixed descent. His father was a Moghul and 
his mother was a Persian. He entertained Persian grandees 
at his court as a balance against Turks and Afghans; and was 
a latitudinarian in matters of religion. Aurangzebe on the 
other hand was more of a Turk, and like all Turks in those 
days, was a bigoted Mohammedan and Sunni, hating the 
Persian Shiahs with the intensity of a zealot. This contrast, 
however, between the two Moghuls will be further treated 
hereafter. 

Akbar conquered Northern India in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Before the Moghul conquest, this region, 
known as Hindustan, had been the prey of Afghan Chiefs with 
the turbulent and dangerous instincts with which Europeans 
in the present generation have been only too familiar. It is 
true that in Mohammedan histories, compiled by court writers 
and other interested writers, these unscrupulous oppressors are 
described as Sultans of an advanced type. Those, however, 
who read between the lines, will realise the fact that these 
military adventurers were no better and no worse than the 
Afghan Sirdars who have been fighting one another in Central 
Asia ever since the death of Nadir Shah. A Sirdar of this 
type, half prince and half brigand, would get possession of a 
fortress, levy tribute or black mail from the country round, 
and plunder such caravans of merchants as declined to pay 
his extortionate demands. Such was the so-called Afghan 
rule in Northern India during the hundred years or so that 
intervened between the invasion of Timur and the Moghul 
conquest of Hindustan. South of the Jumna were the Rajput 
princes who had been driven out of Hindustan by Mohammedan 
invaders, and founded principalities between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda river, paying homage and allegiance to an 
“ Overlord ” known as the Rana of Chitore. 

Rajputs and Afghans seem to have kept up a border war- 
fare from either side of the Jumna. They committed raids on 
each other’s territories without much result beyond plunder and 
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outrage. The Rajputs could not recover their sovereignty in 
Northern India, from which they had been ousted ; and the 
Afghans had few temptations to leave their fortresses on the 
Ganges and Jumna to undertake expeditions into the hills 
and jungles of Central India. One line of Sultans reigned in 
Malwa, and others reigned further south in the Deccan, but 
their history is obscure, 

Out of this chaos in Hindustan, Akbar created a Moghul 
Empire. He mastered both Afghans and Rajputs by ex- 
terminating marches, only less cruel than those of Ivan the 
Terrible, and an indomitable will not unlike that of Peter the 
Great. He was nominally a Mohammedan, but he threw off 
the shackles of Islam, and eventually became a persecutor rather 
than a believer. He married the daughters of Rajput princes, 
and so far departed from the first principles of the Koran as 
to permit his youthful brides to entertain Brahmans within the 
palace, and to worship their own Hindu gods; further, he was 
induced to take a part in the sacrifices and other Brahmanical 
rites like Solomon of old, who worshipped the gods of his 
heathen queens. He engaged a Parsi priest to teach him the 
religion of Zoroaster, and openly worshipped the Sun, He 
set at nought the collective body of Mohammedan lawyers 
and divines, known as the Ulema; he resented their remon- 
strances against his Rajput marriages, trampled on their eccle- 
siastical pretensions, and banished the more refractory to Central 
Asia, where it was: said they were sold as slaves or bartered 
away for horses. At the same time he was active in the 
suppression of-those_Brahmanical rites and usages which were 
opposed to the ordinary rules of morality. He denounced 
infant marriages, and suppressed as far as he could the burning 
of living widows with their deceased husbands, as well as 
other barbarous customs which have prevailed amongst the 
Rajputs from a remote antiquity. 

Akbar, like Peter the Great, was bent on creating an 
empire, but he knew nothing of the Western world. He 
was deeply imbued with Persian ideas as regards despotism 
and civilisation, but he was not inclined to accept Islam 
in any shape, whether from Shiah or Sunni. On the 
contrary he adopted the policy of Chenghiz Khan, who 
bound himself to no religion and tolerated all, He en- 
gaged Persian foreigners and appointed them to governments 
and commands. He abolished long beards. He accepted 
Persian as the written language of his Court; but Turkish 
still continued to be the spoken language of the Moghuls. He 
engaged Mohammedan scholars to translate the huge Sanskrit 
epics of the Maha-Bharata and Ramayana into the Persian 
language; being actuated probably by much the same motives 
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as those which induced Peter the Great to order the Bible to 
be translated into Sclavonic. In a word, Akbar acted accord- 
ing to his lights; which were limited to Asiatic surroundings. 
During the greater part of his reign he was ignorant of Eu- 
rope and Europeans. Hecould guage the superiority of the 
Persian over the Tartar, but he had been unabie to compare 
the European with the Persian. His father Humayun had 
been driven out of Hindustan by the Afghan sultan, Sher 
Shah of Bengal, and he spent fifteen years in exile in Persia ; 
and to this circumstance, and to the fact that his mother was 
a Persian girl, he owed his tastes and tendencies. 

Had Akbar enjoyed the same advantages as Peter the Great 
in the way of European travel, he would probably have re- 
volutionised both Mohammedans and Hindus. He might 
possibly have done something in the way of elevating the 
Moghul Court by entertainments and mixed assemblies. He 
certainly tried some experiments in this direction, but they 
failed from the lack of a European element. There were fre- 
quent exhibitions in the open air, which were witnessed by the 
ladies of the palace from behind tatties and curtains, but they 
were not of a refined character. There were fights between 
wild elephants in which the huge brutes struggled for mastery ; 
fights and wrestlings between gladiators, and mortal combats 
between gladiators and lions or tigers ; but these barbarous sports 
were utterly devoid of all the civilising influence of the theatre. 
They brutalised tastes instead of refining them. Akbar also 
instituted fancy fairs or bazaars within inner apartments of 
the palace, at which the wives and daughters of the grandees 
of court, Rajput as well as Mohammedan, were invited to 
play the part of shop-women and sell such wares as princes 
and nobles could buy. These entertainments are said to have 
caused much amusement, especially when the Great Akbar 
himself stooped to chaffer with the ladies and cheapen prices ; 
but they led to scandals and sensational collisions which were 
by. no. means calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between antagonistic races and religions. The Hindu theatre 
was equally wanting in intellectual power. Stories were acted 
on the stage, and buffoons and dancing girls played their parts, 
but the plots were artificial and wanting in wit or humour, 
excepting of the worst description, which would be revolting 
to European refinement. Concerts and balls, such as those 
of Europe, were out of the question, inasmuch as musicians 
and dances were always regarded as paid performers of low 
character, and for a gentleman to be esteemed as a good 
musician, or a lady as a graceful dancer, was violently opposed 
to all Hindu or Mohammedan ideas. Indeed, it was an insult 
to be called a“ musician,” whilst the term “ dancing girl ” 
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was equivalent to that of “ courtesan,” and to this day Asiatic 
gentlemen who have never been to Europe, often find it difficult 
to draw a distinction between eastern and western conceptions, 
During the latter part of his reign Akbar came into contact 
with Europeans, but they were mostly adventurers of a low 
stamp, deserters from European armies, runaway artisans, 
men of bone and muscle perhaps, but inclined to drunkenness 
and other vices, and reckless of life and character. Some he 
took into his service as engineers and gunners, and he seems 
to have frequently unbent in their society, but he never drank 
with them or indulged in such coarse intimacies as those of 
Czar Peter with the ship-builders and artisans in the dock-yards 
of Saardam or Deptford. He was also much attracted by 
what he heard of the Portuguese at Goa, and he wrote a com- 
plimentary letter to the Portuguese Viceroy, requesting that 
learned priests might be sent to his Court at Agra, to teach 
the doctrines of Catholic Christianity to himself and his gran- 
dees. The bait took. The Viceroy gladly responded to the 
call. Christian fathers were sent to the Moghul Court, and 
received most graciously. They found an eager listener in 
Akbar who expressed his delight in their teachings. He adored 
the Virgin and Child, and pressed the crucifix to his lips. like 
a fervent believer. He permitted the Christian fathers to build 
a church at Agra, and to carry the cross in procession through 
the public streets. But Akbar would not be baptised nor make 
any public profession of Christianity. He pretended to be 
Supreme in all religious matters. To the Mohammedan he 
was the “ Lord of the Period ”; the Mahdi who was to bring in 
a New Millenium. To the Rajputs he laboured to appear as 
a ray of the sun, a new incarnation of Vishnu, a descendant 
of Rama of Ayodhya. -In both directions his object was 
political rather than religious. From a Mohammedan point 
of view he scorned any interference from Ulema or Caliph. 
From a Rajput point of view he claimed to be “ Overlord ” in 
the room of the Rana of Chitore who boasted his descent from 
Rama. A monarch with such pretensions could no more submit 
to a priest and acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, than 
Peter the Great could submit to the spiritual domination of the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, Neither Akbar nor. Peter 
would have been content with anything less than the attributes 
of deity and the absolute despotism of temporal sovereignty, 
The life of Akbar, taken as a whole, bears a closer resem- 
blance to that of Ivan the Terrible than to Peter the Great. 
His cruelties are veiled by oriental historians, but after his 
death the truth was plainly told and reached the ears of Euro- 
peans residing in India. Akbar is charged with the murder of 
his guardian Bairam Khan. He conquered Rajputana and 
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Malwa by sheer massacre. He opened the old highways of 
the Ganges and Jumna between Agra and Benares, but it was 
by the slaughter of thousands of freebooters and rebels, and the 
exposure of their remains on trees and gibbets. He wasa 
poisoner of the first water, and distributed poisoned sweetmeats 
with gracious smiles to those who had offended him or other- 
wise crossed his path. He nearly murdered his eldest son 
Jehangir. He died from inadvertently taking one of his own 
poisoned pills, and Jehangir found it necessary in his ‘ Auto- 
biography” to defend himself against the charge of having 
murdered his own father. 

There is astrange resemblance between the land revenue 
system of Akbar and that of Ivan the Terrible. For a hundred 
years previously, Hindustan and Russia had suffered from 
anarchy. There was no settled government, and large tracts of 
land had fallen out of cultivation. The peasants deserted their 
fields and joined the predatory bands like the Pindharies of India 
in modern times. Both Akbar and Ivan the Terrible converted 
them into serfs, fixed them to the land, and turned the heads 
of households into hereditary holders of their plots, so long as 
a certain yearly revenue was paid to the Crown. This subject, 
however, is too large to be discussed in the limits of a review, 
and may be reserved for a future occasion. In Russia the 
system developed into hereditary serfdom. In India the result 


would have been very similar, had not the tenants been protect- 
ed by the land revenue settlements which have been carried out 
under British rule, 


J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 





[ Zo be continued, | 














ArT. IIL—RECOLLECTIONS OF POLISH LIFE 
AND MANNERS. 


N the autumn of 1880 I proceeded, at the advice of some 
friends, to Poland. An acquaintance in Warsaw recom- 
mended me a farm of some 200 acres; so I departed that 
evening by rail from Warsaw to Pulawy, and travelled the 
next morning by steamer from Pulawy up the Vistula to 
Slupia Nadrzezna. The journey between Warsaw and Pulawy: 
was over flat country, passing every now and then through 
extensive forests; but I must confess I was very much 
disappointed in the size of the trees. I had always ima- 
gined Poland covered with primeval forests; but instead 
of that the trees seemed to be only some 4o to 50 
years old, and in many places there were only fresh plantations. 
The land was on the whole very sandy and little but 
larch trees and pines seemed to grow on it, reminding one 
very much of the trees sold in the boxes of toy farms. The 
journey between Pulawy and Slupia was, however, decidedly 
more interesting. A few miles above Pulawy, the Vistula 
enters the large Polish plain, but above this point the river 
winds through low hills, which at one time recede on the 
right bank, another time on the left, leaving in either case a 
strip of very fertile land. About four miles above Pulawy lies 
the town of Konstantinow on the right bank of the Vistula. 
It is surrounded by hills some 300 to 400 feet high, on which 
there are the ruins of an old feudal castle, and an old church 
stands not very far from the river. Further on we pass 
under some very steep cliffs which threaten to fall in every 
moment; here there is just a narrow roadway left between 
the cliffs and the river; then the river makes a grand sweep 
over to the opposite bank, and we pass an old royal palace, 
a favorite retreat of the old Polish kings. By about 2 P. m. 
I arrived at my destination. As my friend in Warsaw knew 
that there was no inn, much less a hotel in the little village, 
he gave me a letter of introduction to his friend, the Polish 
magnate of the place, who was also the owner of the farm I 
intended to purchase. Mr. and Mrs. E. received me very 
cordially, and after looking over the farm, I decided to 
purchase it, We remained onthe farm for 2% years, when 
Isold it again to Mr. E. During this period I had many 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with Polish life 
and manners. | 
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The Polish servants are, as a rule, a very lazy, lying set, but 
above all things arrant thieves ; nothing is safe from them 
unless it be kept under lock and key ; even eatables have to be 
locked away. I was told as one reason for this that the priests 
explained the commandment “Thou shalt not steal,” as refer- 
ring to money and jewellery, whereas other property is not 
especially mentioned. Indian servants are at least fairly 
honest, and there is no need to lock up every thing, though a 
khitmatgar may now and then drink the tea ; and one can as 
a rule let the bearer or the ayah work about in the bedroom 
without being obliged to go in immediately afterwards to see 
if anything has been purloined. Unfortunately for myself I 
did not follow the good advice given me by my friends, of lock- 
ing up everything, and had therefore to learn by experience 
not to trust in the honesty of Polish servants. My first loss 
was occasioned by a pretty looking girl who stole several yards 
of chintz as well as several pieces of underlinen belonging to 
my wife and children. Another servant disappeared one day 
without a word, and on making enquiries I found that this was 
well-known to be her practice, she being too lazy to stay in a 
place more than a week. She also displayed a trick not 
unknown in India, for we found several things hidden in 
out-of-the-way nooks and crannies, which she had put 
there intending to remove them, if they were not asked or 
looked for within a certain time, but which she had forgotten to 
replace before leaving the service. Polish servants often laugh 
when found out, and are not in the least abashed, 

As in Russia so also in Poland, it is the custom to examine 
the servants’ boxes at irregular intervals. According to law the 
soltys, corresponding in some respects to the village lambardar, 
ought to be present at the examination ; but this is a rule 
which is more honoured in its disuse, and the revision is generally 
done when there is nobody in the house. If the soltys were 
present, he would have to take up a protocol of all that hap- 
pened and was found, and one might have to go to court against 
the servant ; and on the other hand if nothing has been found, 
the servant can complain of defamation of character, &c. The 
box is opened by any key which may happen to suit, looked 
through from top to bottom, and everything which one recognises * 
as one’s property, removed. Frequently objects which have 
long been lost sight of then come to light again. The servants 
never dare to make any complaints. 

The Polish gentry confess that it is impossible to manage 
a farm or an estate, if the whip is not used freely ; for that is 
the only punishment which the servants understand. Still 
the punishment must not take place openly, but the culprit 
must be taken into a room or stable, the door locked, and the 
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whip applied, till the person falls down and begs for pardon : 
a slight punishment only makes the man more obstinate and 
impudent. If the man be _ punished publicly, he can call 
his fellow servants as witnesses, and one has to pay a fine, 
but if he be in a room where he cannot be seen, he has no 
case, for what one hears does not count as evidence, 

In criticising the character of the Polish servants, one must 
always take into consideration that, at the time of which I write 
(i880), only some sixteen years had elapsed since the peasantry 
had gained their liberty. I suppose most of my readers know 
that serfage was in force in Poland up to the revolution of 1864. 
Up to that period there were only two grades of pure Poles, ex- 
cluding of course the Jews and immigrants, vzz. (a) the gentry 
or owners of the land, and (%) the peasantry who were serfs of 
the former, and were not permitted to leave the estate without 
the permission of their master. The trade was almost entirely 
in the hands of Jews or foreigners, the few Polish traders there 
were, being either serfs who were allowed to trade for the 
benefit of their masters, or freedmen and their descendants, 
Every man who had served in the Russian army was ipso 
jfacto free, 

The gentry on the other hand had only two careers to choose 
between : either they became officers in the army or they managed 
their ownestates. The learned professions, such as medicine and 
law, &c., as well as a mercantile career were considered demean- 
ing. The master had full power over the person and life of 
his serfs. The following was related to me as the-~severest 
form of capital punishment which existed ; it was, however, 
very rarely inflicted, and then only in cases of very grave 
crimes. The condemned person was in the depth of winter 
led out into the open air and undressed ; a pail of icy 
cold water was then poured over his warm body and allowed 
to steam away, then at intervals a second, a third or more 
pails were similarly emptied over him, till the poor creature 
died under fearful agonies and became a real statue of ice, 
Serfdom had however towards the end become a sort of forced 
service rather than real slavery. The master built and repaired 
the wretched hovels, gave the married serf one or two cows, 
a pair of oxen or hofses, plough, and cart, as well as some 
land on which he reared the rye, potatoes, oats, and flax for 
his own wants. In return he and his family had to work for his 
master a certain number of days in the week, either as a 
common labourer, or with his horses, and according to his means, 
and had to complete his daily task. Those of the children 
who were fit for work, as well as all the unmarried young men 
and girls, lived in the outhouses of the estate and were clothed 
and boarded by their masters. These had naturally to work 
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every day of the week, excepting Sundays and Saints-days, 
but received no further wages. According to the peasants’ 
own statements, those of them who served under kind and 
considerate masters were decidedly better off than they 
are now. Others again who had hard and cruel masters had 
no time to cultivate their own fields or gather in their 
crops, having to spend nealy all their time in doing the work 
of the estate. 

The late Emperor Alexander II, who also abolished serfdom 
in Russia, proclaimed the abolition of serfage in Poland after 
the suppression of the rebellion in 1865. To prevent the freed 
peasants falling again into the power of the gentry, when most 
probably some other sort of slavery would have sprung up, 
and to enable the peasants to earn their own livelihood in 
their former calling, the Government divided a certain portion of 
each estate, consisting of arable, meadow, and forest land among 
the peasants of that estate, each family receiving its share in 
proportion to the value of its former forced labour. The land 
was however handed over to only one member of the family, 
that there might always be labourers who would be obliged to 
earn their living by serving as farm or day labourers. Still 
the results of the emancipation were for the first year or two 
very noxious to the interests of the country, because the larger 
number of those who had received no land, would no longer 
serve under their former masters. As many of the gentry, 
therefore, as had private means engaged labourers in Galicia, 
Bohemia or Posen ; the greater number, however, who had only 
the produce of their land to fall back upon, suffered immense 
losses, as nearly the whole of their crops rotted in the fields for 
want of labour to get it in; many were even ruined in those 
years. Many of the freed serfs and of the hired labourers ran 
away from the estates, forming roaming bands of beggars and 
thieves. Thereupon the landowners applied to the Govern- 
ment for aid, and the existing law of master and servant was 
then enacted, according to which no farm servant is allowed to 
leave the service without giving three months’ notice. The dis- 
turbances then gradually ceased. The custom now is, that the 
changes in service take place on the 1st of January and Ist of 
July, both in town and inthe country. The contracts are usually 
made to the new year. Asathree months’ notice is required 
frem either party, the new servants, both male and female, 
have to be engaged about Michaelmas ; it is therefore also very 
difficult to get even a decent house-servant about July or 
during the course of the year. 

The Government gave the landowners a nominal compen- 
sation for the land thus allotted to the peasants, and this sum 
is gradually being recovered from the latter by means of a 
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slightly raised land tax, so that the peasants and their descen- 
dants have to pay higher taxes on their land than the gentry 
and the colonists. 

When the land was being divided, the Russian Government 
tried to place all the peasants of each estate on an equality 
as regards the quality of the soil allotted to each, As it 
would not have been fair to the landowners to take only the 
better soil for this purpose, the serfs’ share had to be subdi- 
vided according to its nature, so that, for example, a peasant 
receiving 30 acres (the maximum allotted to one man, whilst 5 
acres was the minimum) may have got it in the following propor- 
tions: I§ acres good soil, 8 acres poorer sandy soil, 2 acres 
meadow and § acres forest. Each species of soil was divided 
proportionately into long strips, these again often lying and 
running in different directions, so that the same man has 
land in perhaps three or four different parts of the village, as 
one generally findsin the Punjab villages : in the latter, however, 
each piece is compact. I have seen such strips 800 to 
1000 yards long, but scarcely 20 feet broad. Hedges are 
unknown in Poland; fences are only put round the yards 
surrounding the homestead. 

The next thing the Russian Government had to consider 
was, how to prevent these lands being gradually absorbed 
again into the estates, or, still worse, falling into the hands of 
the Jews. The Emperor, therefore, issued a law, that every 
one wishing to purchase land allotted to the peasantry had to 
prove that he was a peasant. It is, however, not advisable, 
even for one who is a small agritulturist, to buy land in a 
village, because the Government has not yet recovered the 
whole of the compensation paid to the landowners, and on its 
becoming evident that they were losing by the present rates, 
they might raise the taxes to recoup themselves, 

In purchasing an estate it is also necessary to be very cautious, 
because the peasant’s rights had not (up to last year) been 
finally settled up everywhere. A personal acquaintance in P., 
a manufacturer who had been many years in Poland, bought 
an estate of about 1,000 acres without examining the title 
deeds very closely, and found to his cost that he had to give 
some 60 klafters of wood (a klafter=6ft. x 3ft. x 3ft==54c.ft.) 
to the peasants yearly as fuel: his estate did not, however, 
contain any forest land, so that he was obliged to buy it for 
them yearly, till he had bought them off with a good lump 
sum. 

Many estates and forests or parts of such have, in the course 
of time, been sold by their owners (in contradistinction to 
being annexed and divided by the Government) in larger or 
smaller lots to immigrants or others. As these were not taken 
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away by order of the Government, there were no extra taxes 
on them. Such settlements are called colonies in contradis- 
tinction to villages, the latter name being only applied to the 
allotments made to the freed serfs. In outward appearance 
there is nothing to distinguish a colony from a village, the 
different lots being scattered in the s ime promiscuous fashion, 
A German settlement can, however, be recognised at once as 
such by its neatness and cleanliness and by the orchard on 
one side of the house, whereas the house of a Pole is 
cenerally shabby, if not dilapidated, and rarely has any fruit- 
trees about it. 

As the Indian Government keeps up a register of all sales 
and transfers of land, and therefore has the title deeds of alf 
property in its hands, so the title deeds in Poland are all kept 
in the “hypotheke” of the capital of each gubernium. For 
this purpose there are large folio volumes kept in duplicate 
for each town, village and colony which existec in 1865, the 
time when the registration was taken in hand. These volumes 
contain indices and are always kept up to date, all trans- 
actions with full particulars of mortgages, loans, and divisions 
of property through inheritance, sale, &c., being entered 
by notaries who are especially licensed by the Government. 
Any would-be purchaser or money-lender can therefore in a 
few minutes ascertain the condition of any estate, farm, or even 
peasant’s lot. The charges for the entries are fixed and on 
the whole very moderate. Although at the time I made my 
inquiries this system had been in force some 16 years, still not 
a single volume had been lost or mutilated, which speaks 
volumes for the honesty of the notaries and their employés, 
especially in a land where corruption flourishes among the 
officials. In the Punjab these records are also kept in dupli- 
cate, the original of all village plans and records being kept in 
the tahsil, whilst a copy of them is kept by the village registrar; 
in Poland, on the contrary, no plans or records are kept in the 
village, but all are kept at the head-quarters of the gubernium. 
These '‘ hypotheken ” area peculiarity of Poland. According 
to my informant they could not be introduced into Russia 
proper, firstly, because the Russian nobles are as a rule so 
steeped in debts, that if such registration were introduced, the 
majority would find it a matter of great difficulty to borrow 
money ; secondly, the honesty cf Russian officials is, as a rule, of a 
very questionable character ; and thirdly, on account of the exist- 
ing customs ; for the lands of a community are yearly divided by 
lot between all its married members, and as a man may hold 
land at one end of the village one year and at the other end 
the next, it would be impossible to register the proprietorship 
without making a final allotment. Again, not only the position 
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but also the quantity of each peasant’s land is liable to 
fluctuation, for if the son of a villager marries, he also becomes 
a sharer in the next allotment of land. In consequence of 
this uncertainty of tenure, the people do not trouble themselves 
to try to improve the land or even to keep up its strength, 
for the person putting in money to ameliorate his share would 
not profit much himself, but his successors of the following 
years would reap all the benefits. Though the Government 
sees the evils of this system, it does not like to interfere for 
fear of provoking a revolution, for the peasants are quite 
wedded to their old institutions. 

Russian Poland is divided into to gubernia, each with its 
governor, v7z,, (1) Warsaw, (2) Kalish, (3) Petrokow, (4) Radom, 
(5) Kielce, (6) Lublin, (7) Siedlec, (8) Plock, (9) Loniza and 
(10) Suwalki. Of these Warsaw is the most important, and its 
governor is at the same time the Governor-General of Poland. 
The governors are all generals and have charge of the military 
as well as civil administrations. The higher posts are, in fact, 
allin the hands of military men. Each gubernium is divided 
into powiats or districts with a nachelnik (head officer) 
at the head, who manages all the civil and police affairs, 
A powiat again is divided into several gminys, (gmina from 
the German “gemeinde” an association). A gubernium is 
hardly the size of an Indian distiict; the powiat would 
correspond more to a tahsil, whilst the gmina, consisting of a 
small circle of villages, colonies and estates, would be re- 
presented by a thanah. The officials of a gmina area wédjt 
(pronounced vdoit) and his writer, and each colony and 
village has its own soltys. _The wojts and soltyses are chosen 
every three years by the community ; the writer of the gmina, 
however, is appointed by the nachelnik of the powiat, and is 
supposed to have a fair knowledge of the law. The wdjt 
possesses some slight magisterial powers ; it is his business to 
superintendend the collection of the taxes of his gmina, he 
sends each owner a copy of the assessments on his land for 
the year, forwards al] summonses to the soltys for distribution, 
keeps a register of all births, marriages and deaths, grants 
passports to the natives, receives and registers those of any 
foreigners residing within his jurisdiction, institutes the preli- 
minary inquiries into all cases of murder, arson, &c., calling in 
the aid of the police where necessary, Though his duties are 
so manifold and often very important, it frequently happens 
that a man is chosen for the post who can scarcely read and 
may just be able to write his name. In such a case the power 
naturally falls into the hands of the writer, the wédjt being 
merely a cypher who makes his mark or signs everything put 
down before him. ‘The official language is Russian, and very 
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few of the peasants can speak it; the number among the 
gentry who speak Russian is also not very large, as the Poles 
hate the Russians for having conquered their country and 
deprived them of their liberty. 

Small Cause Courts are established here and there in the 
more important towns of the district. These generally consist of 
three judges chosen by the community, with a secretary or 
record-keeper appointed by the nachelnik. As the judges are 
in many cases ignorant peasants who do not know Russian, 
the secretary puts the questions to the witnesses, takes down 
their evidence, and frequently does all the judicial part, even 
to passing sentence, only applying to the judges for their 
approval, The judges wear brass chains round their necks 
as badges of their exalted position, and sit most of the time 
looking like wise dummies. In those cases where some Polish 
gentleman has been chosen to the office of judge, he plays 
a more important roll, and the secretary does not have 
everything his own way. After a decision has been passed, 
an appeal must be lodged within three weeks, or else the fine 
has to be paid. 

In many courts some cases hang on for months before any 
steps are taken in them, or perhaps the complainant and witnesses 
may be summoned for a certain day, and then the case does 
not come on after all. A present to the writer will, however, 
in all cases insure prempt attention, whereas a tight hold of 
the purse strings in this respect may cause one a great deal of 
wasted time and annoyance. | 

According to Russian law, circumstantial evidence has no 
value (except in political cases or where nihilism is concerned), 
and the old maxim that what one has heard is no evidence is 
taken verbatim, 

The following anecdote, which is freely related in Poland, 
gives a sarcastic idea of the esteem in which the police 
are held. An English, a German and a Russian detective 
are supposed to have met once, and amongst other topics of 
conversation, they began each to praise the sharpness of 
the detectives of his own country. The German said, “ Our 
Berlin detectives have improved very much within the last 
few years. If a crime is now committed in Germany, 
they are sure to find out the criminal within 8 days.” 
The Englishman replied, “ Yours still require a long time. 
The London detectives have the culprit safely looked up 
within 48 hours, even in the most difficult cases.” The 
Russian looked at them both contemptuously. “Do you 
call that being sharp? Our Russian detectives, and even the 
ordinary policeman, know already the day before, when and 
where the burglars will break in.” 
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The corruptibility of the judges and their disregard of all 
circumstantial evidence make the detection of incendiaries, 
burglars, &c., very difficult, besides which the police them- 
selves are generally shareholders with the thieves: An honest 
official is not allowed to rise, for he creates so many enemies 
among his fellow-officials by his upright conduct, that they do 
their utmost to get rid of him. In this latter point they 
are well supported by Jews who make a good living by 
acting as mediators between the bribers and the bribed. One 
of the chief reasons, however, is that no judge, police officer, 
&c,, nor even a common policeman can live on his pay; thus 
the burgomaster of P.,a town of 10,000 inhabitants, has only 
600 roubles—£60 a year ; out of this sum he has to pay for 
the education of his children, a son and two daughters. One of 
the latter is in a finishing school in Warsaw, and for her education 
alone he has to pay 600 roubles,—what is he to live on? His 
predecessor managed the raising of his income very simply. 
Many of the houses of the town had been built before P. 
was raised to the honour of a town with its own burgomaster ; 
the plinth of these was generally raised some three feet 
above the ground and had, therefore, steps by which the 
door was attained. Later on the streets were widened, and 
these steps stood far on the pavement,—here was a good op- 
portunity. Whenever the burgomaster saw his pockets getting 
empty, he sent out orders to the house-owners that all the 
steps must be removed within a week. To avoid all the worry 
of making a plan for the necessary alterations, getting it 
sanctioned, &c., &c., the people simply paid up 3 to 5 roubles 
each, and nothing more was heard of the steps till the next 
year ; in the interval he had perhaps issued orders that all 
wooden houses must be pulled down, as being dangerous in 
case a fire broke out. 

A policeman in the same town receives 6 roubles a month 
as pay, even less than a boy does as a farm labourer. On this 
he has to clothe and feed himself and his family, if he be mar- 
ried, as nearly all are. Notwithstanding this absurdly low 
pay, they generally manage to amass so much, that they can 
retire after 2 or 3 years to live on their interest. One such 
man had 8,000 roubles (4800) lent out on interest at the end 
of his year of service ; he‘thad had nothing when he entered 
the service. The Bengal “ Bobby” pales into nothingness 
before this ; and even the Bombay mamlutdars might learn 
something from the Russian official. 

Each village, however small, has at least one public house, 
where the worst kind of spirit, the Polish wédka (gr. voodka), 
made from potatoes, is sold. This wédka is very strong, and a 
foreigner coming fresh to the country cannot manage to swallow 
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it without making faces. It is always taken neat out of strong 
thick glasses, containing a little less than a sherry glass, and 
drunk in one draught; it is considered a breach of good 
manners to drink it in sips. I will also mention here, that 
when one pays a visit anywhere, the host produces his wodka 
bottle and one glass, fills it, looks at the chief guest, makes 
a bow and drinks it down, then hands the glass and bottle to 
that guest, who looks at another gentleman and repeats the 
same performance, the glass and bottle thus making the round 
of the male members of the party. 

The house door is, in the case of a well-to-do peasant, in the 
centre in front, and on entering it one comes into a passage 
which leads through to the yard, and on each side of this 
passage there is a room. In the passage, which, with the 
poorer peasants, serves asa place for locking up the pigs at 
night, there is a common ladder to enable the inmates and 
the fowls to get up into the attic. The poorer peasant con- 
tents himself with one room which serves as a dwelling-room 
bedroom and kitchen. The furniture in both cases is very 
simple, consisting of one or at the utmost two bedsteads, how- 
ever large the family may be, which are sometimes heaped 
up high with featherbeds, (the standing of a peasant is judged 
by the quantity of his featherbeds), a table, a bench, two or 
three wooden chairs and a cupboard, the upper-half of the 
latter having glass doors, thus exhibiting the amount of glass, 
crockery and cutlery which the owner possesses. What struck 
one most was the number of pictures of various saints and 
the virgin which hung on the walls over the bedsteads. 
Every person entering the room bows to these pictures, crosses 
himself and salutes the inmates with various reverential ex- 
clamations. 

The national costume varies in different parts of the country. 
In the Opatow, where I bought my farm, the men wear a long 
coarse grey coat, coarse trousers, and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat in summer, and mostly go about barefooted. In winter 
a sheepskin coat or, if that cannot be afforded, a coarse wadded 
over-coat is worn out of doors, whilst the straw hats are 
replaced by all kinds of fur-caps, some square at the top, re- 
minding one of mortar-boards, some round, and some pointed. 
The overcoat consists of a closely fitting body, with a skirt 
very much like a woman’s, gathered at the back and sown 
on to it. The many folds enable the wearer to draw it over 
his knees when driving, and it thus does duty as a carriage rug. 

The women wear a loose body and a skirt, the latter generally 
of a bright coloured material, in grass green, red or blue. In 
winter, a wadded jacket is worn, When going out they put on 
a wadded great coat, which looks very much like that of the 
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men, and the head is protected by a warm shawl, which they 
cross over the chest and tie in a knot behind the back. The 
women either wear laced-up boots or long topbocts reaching to 
the knees ; these are, however, in summer only worn on Sundays 
and Saints’ days. The careful housewife goes to church or 
to town barefooted, carrying the bocts in her hand till she 
approaches the town or village, and only then puts them on, 
On the way home the action is reversed, the feet being bare 
as soon as she has reached the outskirts of the village. I 
was hereby often reminded of the natives of India who, on 
coming to a muddy place, prefer to carry their shoes in their 
hands and to soil their feet rather than their shoes. 

The boots and shoes in Poland rarely fit the wearer, and as 
to socks, they are a luxury unknown to the peasants of which 
they have only heard. When buying a pair of boots, the 
peasant looks to see, firstly, whether they are strong, secondly, 
that they are not short or tight (they may be much too large 
and loose), and thirdly, that they look pretty and stylish. The 
undue size is no inconvenience to the purchaser, for as he has 
no socks, he wraps his feet in old rags, and when these are 
scarce, in hay or staw, and all superfluous space can easily be 
filled up with the same material. My wife was once buying 
some boots for the children, but had forgotten the sizes. On 
her expressing her fear that they might not fit, the shoemaker, 
one of the best in Warsaw, advised her to buy them too large 
rather than too small ; for, as he said, they can always be filled 
up with straw. 

In the Lask district the women wear coarse bright striped 
woollen skirts, and aprens of the same material but with different 
coloured stripes ; a second glaring coloured apron is worn round 
the neck like a collar ; the head dress consists of a white muslin 
cap with narrow frills round the face and broad ribbons hanging 
down behind, 

A married woman must keep her hair cut short ; every bride 
has her plaits cut off after the wedding ceremony, and is not 
allowed to let her hair grow longer than to her shoulders. 

As soon as a couple are engaged, all the acquaintances come 
to congratulate them and take the opportunity to tell the young 
man all the maiden’s faults, making her out to be much worse 
than she really is, and the young girl hears all the sins and 
wickednesses of her lover, so that they may enter the married 
state fully forewarned. The young girl then makes her return 
visits in company with her mother, each carrying a large sack. 
Let us accompany a mother and daughter on such a visit ; 
After the salutations are over, the visitors seat themselves and 
listen to all sorts of spiteful remarks about the lover ; the girl 
then begins to cry bitterly and declares she will never marry 
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him; hereupon the mother gets up and threatens to turn her 
out of the house altogether if she break off the engagement, 
hereby causing the tears to flow all the faster. The weeping 
has in the meantime softened the hearts of the hostess and her 
friends, who retire to bring some tangible comfort in the shape 
of a bushel of rye or flour, and sometimes also a few pounds 
of sausage or bacon. These gifts are then carefully put into 
the sacks, and the visitors get up to say good-bye and proceed 
to the next family, where the same scene is enacted over 
again. The crying is just as much a matter of custom as it 
is with an Indian bride, who, when being carried to the house 
of her bridegroom, cries most lamentably whenever she 
passes through a village, and is contented as soon as the last 
house has been left behind. The upshot of these visits to 
their friends and acquaintances is that the young couple have 
generally got sufficient together to be aeeadans for the first 
year ; they are supposed to keep themselves after that time by 
their own labour and the produce of their fields. 

A Polish fair or ‘jahrmarkt’ reminds one very much of an 
Indian fair or méla, There are very much the same amuse- 
ments and the same bright mixture of all the colours of the 
rainbow. Many of them are in connection with religious 
festivals, where the dealers make use of the opportunity to offer 
their wares to the peasants who have flocked in from all sides. 
Each branch of trade has its own appointed spot in the fair, 
booths containing articles of the same sort being grouped together 
as in the Indian bazaars. Cattle are exposed for sale in one 
street, pigs in another, horses again ina third, sweetmeat 
vendors occupy the main thoroughfare, with cap and hat 
makers along the sides of the houses, &c. The noise on 
such occasions baffles description, and it is almost impossible 
to get through the crowd. Of course every article has to be 
bargained for, 

Shepherds as a rule have a very bad name. Their duty 
requires them to be out all day in the open fields tending their 
flocks, because fences and hurdles are unknown ; they must, 
moreover, doctor all sick sheep, as veterinary surgeons are few 
and far between, and the merino sheep are very delicate ; they 
have also much leisure and opportunity for studying the 
effects of the different herbs, besides which the father imparts 
his knowledge to the son who generally follows the same calling. 
In the peasants’ opinion the shepherds know how to prepare 
draughts to make people idiotic, and to write charms which, 
placed under the doorway of a hated neighbour, will bring a 
curse on him and him alone as soon as he crosses the threshold of 
his house : in a word the shepherds are believed to be poisoners 
and wizards, None of the neighbours dare inform the police 
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when poisoning is suspected, because it is almost impossible to 
bring direct evidence in such cases, and should the man be let 
off, he would be sure to revenge himself on the informer either 
by poisoning him or his cattle, or by burning his house down. 

Arson is very frequent in Poland and the incendiaries are 
never punished, except in the very few cases where they are 
caught in the act of setting the house on fire. In 1884-85 there 
were many bankruptcies throughout Russia, the manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers in- Lodz suffering severe losses thereby. 
Many of these (mostly Jews), when they saw that business was 
getting very bad, removed their more valuable goods to the 
houses of their friends and relatives, and as they had, through 
certain agents, nicknamed arson-agents, insured everything well, 
fire broke out on the premises very soon after everything ha1 
been prepared for it. That in such cases the fire brigade often 
found burning candles loosely stuck up in baskets of rags, waste 
paper or other rubbish, saturated with kerosine oil, was a thing 
not to be wondered at ; but the question as to who could possibly 
have done it had still to be solved. The owner always maintained 
that he had, as his employés could prove, left everything in good 
order when the shop was closed for the night; he could only 
suppose that some one who bore him a grudge wished to injure 
him, or else some thief must have got in and removed all the 
valuables and set fire to the house. It was, remembering the 
habits of Russian officials, always an easy matter for the sufferer 
to convince the head of the police of his innocence, and such 
cases were not even brought to the notice of the proper autho- 
ritiess When the captain of the fire brigade (they were all 
volunteers and not officials) and other leading members wished 
to have such minor circumstances connected with the fire, as 
baskets of rubbish saturated with kerosine, and burning can- 
dles having been found, and that the wares left in the locality 
only consisted of the refuse and so on, taken up in the protocol, 
they were told to mind their own business, as otherwise the con- 
sequences would be unpleasant for them. 

As it was widely known who had suffered severe losses, a 
man’s shaky commercial standing was often expressed by the 
words: ‘“ There will soon be a fire at X’s.” At that time the 
following riddle was invented: ‘ Which is the best fire brigade? 
The Berlin, New York, or Lodzer ?? The answer was “ The 
Lodzer,” because the Berlin fire brigade is on the spot in a 
quarter of an hour, the New York in 5 minutes, but the Lodzer 
is there already the evening before the fire breaks out. | 

This state of things was only put an end to by the insurance 
companies refusing to pay some insurances and dismissing a 
number of these arson-agents, appointing other honest German 
or Polish agents instead. 
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In India one never thinks of locking the doors in the house 
in the day time, nor does a stranger think of coming into 
a room, especially a bedroom, without knocking or asking 
permission ; but in Poland one must keep every door locked, 
particularly when one leaves the house or wishes to be private, 
because no one, not even the gentry, knock at a door; it 
therefore often happened that when somebody wished to 
speak to us, he coolly went from one room to another till he 
found us. That the servant should be called to announce the 
visitor entered no one’s head. Once my wife had lain down 
and gone to sleep ; suddenly she started up and found the Jew, 
who was building our house, standing in the bedroom. She 
had great difficulty in convincing him that his presence was 
not wanted. On another occasion the postman handed her a 
letter in bed. The Poles think that if a door is not locked 
every one is entitled to enter. This being so, one is liable to 
constant interruptions in one’s daily work, 

Tea is next to wodka the favourite beverage in Poland. It is 
to be had in every refreshment room, but is drunk out of tumblers 
and not cups. For preparing the tea, a large brass urn called 
a samowar is kept by every family, rich and poor. The sam- 
owar has an inner tube running down the middle, for the recep- 
tion of the glowing charcoal to heat the water which has been 
poured between the inner and outer case ; to increase the draught 
there is generally a sort of chimney, a prolongation of the inner 
tube, put on. The tea is made in asmall teapot holding at 
the most two teacups. In this teapot a good supply of tea 
is put and boiling water poured over it, the whole being then 
placed on the tube containing the fuel. Whenever a guest asks 
fora glass of tea, a little essence of tea is poured out from the 
teapot, the tumbler put under the tap of the urn, and filled up 
with hot water, three lumps of sugar being handed over with it 
onatiny saucer. Many people put slices of lemon into the tea 
to give it a taste. The tea is thus, of course, very weak, and 
according to English ideas not fit to drink; but the Poles 
cannot imagine how any one can stand strong tea or drink it 
with milk. In Russia the tea is prepared in the same way 
as in Poland, the only difference is in the manner of partaking 
of it; for there the sugar is taken into the mouth and then a 
sip of tea is drunk. 

There are points for and against life in Poland, and on 
quitting the country, my feelings were not those of unmixed 
regret, 

AN OLD INDIAN. 



















Art. II] —THE AUXILIARY FORCES IN INDIA. 


T is not too much to say that the motive power of all, or 
almost all the military preparations, the noise of which 

has been resounding through India, and indeed, throughout the 
world ever since the spring of 1885, is the prospect of an in- 
vasion of India by the Russians. Of course by military pre- 
parations I do not refer to our present frontier wars ; though, 
even in them, there are wheels within wheels. The apprehension 
of French interference led—certainly in a great measure—to 
the annexation of Burma. But it is well-known that of late 
there has been a marked intimacy and _ political sympathy 
between France and Russia. So who knows but that the 
Frenchman, when he commenced to tamper with Burma, was 
instigated and backed up clandestinely by Russia? The French 
in Tonquin and Annam, hemmed in between China and 
British Indo-China, are in an uncommonly dangerous position ; 
and if Russia does not help France to maintain itself there, 
she will, we may certainly predict, have to vacate that position— 
and that probably not without loss of life, money, and prestige. 

Our Lushai and Chin expeditions are part and parcel of 
the Burmese campaign. Turning to Sikkim, how far have the 
explorations of the late General Prejevalsky and his confréres 
conduced to influence our Government to occupy Sikkim by 
force of arms, and to maintain our authority and political 
influence there? And all along the North-West frontier there 
is really no peace, although no open warfare with the border. 
tribes (I omit the Black Mountain affair which is of mere local 
interest) has been declared. But we are for ever sending our 
little exploring expeditions with orders not to bring on a 
collision, but to see and learn all they can. And all this 
interest—in the border-land between the territories of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress and His Highness the Amir— 
is born of nothing but the desire fa desire that is born of 
expediency, nay. indeed, of imperative necessity) to learn where 
we can best resist the invader, and at what points we have to be 
most on our guard against surprise and disaster. 

Just as we _ have realised, since the Russian success at 
Panjdeh, that we must arm ourselves against invasion from 
without * so, too, we have foreseen that we must be ready to cope 
with internal insurrection. The subject chosen this year by 
the United Service Institution of India for its Prize Medal 
Essay, The organization of European and Eurasian subjects in 
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India (including Volunteers) not belonging to the Army and 
Navy, &c.,” is an important feature in the question of 
internal defence. In 1885 the United Service Institution of India 
chose the “ Defence of the North-West frontier” as its subject ; 
followed in 1886 by the “ North-Western Railway Service Corps 
scheme,” both bearing on the question of external defence. Now, 
in 1889, the military talent of India is called upon to consider the 
question of internal defence. The topic is one that might 
almost be treated of more ably and successfully by a civilian or 
military-civilian than by a soldier pur et simple, Indeed, it isa 
very wide subject, and one which, I believe, can only be satis- 
factorily treated by one who has free access to official records, 
It is not likely that a subject of so much importance has not 
before been considered by Government. No doubt a Com- 
mittee or Commission has assembled on it at Simla; anda 
writer on the subject would be very pleased to consult the 
Report of that Commission. Again, as regards the Volunteers, 


who are a most important feature in any scheme for the 


internal defence of India, what does the ordinary public 
know of their value and efficiency? Wesee meagre reports 
of their strength in the columns of the press from time 
to time. But Government must or ought to have before it 
reports that give a fairly reliable idea of the efficiency of 
the backbone of our Indian auxiliary forces. But this is 
all hidden from the public eye. Then what an important 
item is the Defence Committee! A person acquainted with 
the details of its workings and projects would surely be far 
better able to say how the civilian population of India could 
be best utilised for defence, than one who knows little except 
the names of its President, Members, and Secretary. It is 
very certain that if India is involved in a war with a great 
European Power, it will have to look to its harbour defences ; 
and the manning of those defences will be likely to fall, in part 
at least, on our Volunteer Corps and other civilians. But what 
scheme can the uninitiated formulate for the better protection of 
our harbours, shipping, and sea-port towns, when we are ignorant 
what means of defence exist? Are we to write to the Defence 
Committee, or to the Port Trust, or the Engineers engaged on 
the defences? And, if we did write, would we get an answer ? 
Assuredly not, except to mind our own business. Then there 
are, scattered over India, certain fortresses and fortified camps or 
positions, which would certainly be held as strongholds 
against internal insurrection. But who knows them all, and 
can enumerate them? Then, again, the Railway system of 
India must have a most important bearing on any scheme of 
internal defence. Now, in order to have proper access to the re- 
cords and documents requisite to enlighten an individual on all 
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the points that I have detailed above, it is necessary that that 
individual should spend at least six months at Simla, and have 
free access to all records: any person having no such access 
can but approach the subject, so to speak, in semi-darkness, 
However, the Council of the United Service Institution of India 
have set the theme; and to any one anxious to do justice to it, 
I can only suggest that he should apply to be at once appoint- 
ed an unpaid attaché in the Intelligence Branch. He may then 
possibly, beiag on the spot, be allowed a few peeps into record 
boxes that are inaccessible to the multitude. But I think it would 
have been more satisfactory to the Council of the United Service 
Institution of India if, instead of appealing to the officials of 
India to contribute gvratzs their crude ideas on the internal de- 
fence of the country, (ideas comparatively valueless, because 
based on insufficient and doubtful evidence) they had applied to 
the Government for permission to employ the services of some 
one known to be an able writer, and were to give him free 
access to all official sources of information, and then say to 
him: ‘ Now go on and frame us a good scheme.” 

However, although I do not anticipate spending six months 
at Simla in what is commonly (but often erroneously) held 
to be the most charming of sinecures, an unpaid attaché- 
ship in the Intelligence Branch, and although I have 
utterly failed to get hold of any information in the least 
degree confidential, nevertheless I will venture to lay before 
the public a few “crude ideas” on the subject that the Council 
of the United Service Institution of India has selected, véz. the 
utilization of civilians in India for the defence of the country. 

In military matters numbers are, it is true, not everything, 
Discipline and skill and courage count for a great deal, as 
such battles as--Rosbach, Plassey, &c,, have proved. In mak- 
ing use however of men who have, as the Volunteers, in- 
different military training, or, as the rest of the civilians in 
India, no military training at all, numbers are of importance. 
Fortunately the Census Report of 1881 is not as difficult of 
access as the other records to which I have referred above. 
It is true that eight years have elapsed since the last census 
was taken ; but eight years does not greatly affect so small 
an item in the population of India as its European and 
Eurasian residents. The figures given in the Census Report are 
not perfectly precise, but from them it appears that there are 
in India about 110,000 males of European race, and about 
30,000 Eurasian males. From the above 110,000 we must 
deduct 60,000 being the approximate strength of the regular 
British Forces in India in 1881, and say another 10,000 as 
being unfit to bear arms, This leaves approximately 40,000. 
Of the Eurasians, at least 10,000 may be estimated to be 
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unfit to bear arms. This gives a total of about 60,000 Euro. 
peans and Eurasians capable of rendering service as auxiliary 
troops. According to the returns for the year 1887-88 ‘I 
quote from the Civil and Military Gazette for the 12th 
November 1888), the number of efficient Volunteers in India 
at present is, including officers, 13,098. Let us put the total 
strength of the Volunteers inclusive of inefficients at 15,000. 
There are then in India at the present moment 45,000* 
Europeans and Eurasians in India who do not, in any direct 
way, contribute to the defence of the Empire from invasion 
or rebellion, And yet the majority of these 45,000 men are 
eminently qualified to make excellent irregular troops. Pro- 
bably no body of men in the world, if we except the Boers and 
the backwoodsmen and other (so-called) pioneers of civilization 
in America, are so familiar with the use of gun and rifle. Every 
man in India that has the will may be a sportsman, and all that 
he goes through in the pursuit of sport is admirable training for 
the physique and nerves. A man to be a good soldier should 
have good sound physique, and—so to speak—no nerves. 
But though this fine body of material is available, it 
has not as yet been induced to submit to any system 
of military organisation however mild. The only scheme 
that has come before the public, having for its object the 
enrolment as irregular troops of all Europeans and Eurasians in 
India capable of bearing arms, is that known as the Volunteer 
Reserve. This scheme has, it is reported, met with the appro- 
val of the highest military authorities in India, and is said 
to have attained some success in the various provinces of 
India, z¢, in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma. It is perfectly compre- 
hensible that by far the greater portion of the European and 
Eurasian population of India are disinclined to submit them- 
selves to the drudgery of drill during the few hours of 
leisure that fall to their lot daily. They may be dead shots at a 
tiger or a black-buck, but they have no penchant for plugging 
in bull’s-eyes on a target, be it iron or paper. The ring of the 
steel bull’s-eye, ring it never so sweetly, has no charm for their 
ears compared with the thud of the express bullet as it crashes 
into flesh and through bone. But yet they are the very men 
to make good soldiers, give them but some training and regard 
for discipline. Consider how much _ higher is the average 
standard of these classes in point of education, lineage, morality, 
and perhaps, too, of physique, than that of the average recruit 
in the British Army, These are the classes who contributed 





* Colonel Kivett Carnac of the 4th Battalion, N.-W. P. Volunteers, 
puts the Enropeans and Eurasians in India capable of bearing arms at 
75,000, of whom 15,000 only are Volunteers. 
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co eminently to the defence of India during the Mutiny— 
<o much so that to several of their number was awarded the 
distinction of the Victoria Cross, But without discipline, 
this mass, which has in it all the elements (anyhow the Euro- 
pean portion of it) of a corps a@élite, is but a rabble. It is 
all very well to say that in troublous times the best men come 
to the front and take the lead. It will generally be found 
that there are two or three or more men who all want to come 
to the front and take the lead; and then dissension arises, 
and we all know that dissension is apt to be the harbinger 
of disaster. 

Now it may be that the Volunteer Reserve scheme has its 
faults. Certain competent authorities on Volunteer matters 
look upon it as a mere temptation to—szt venia verbo— 
‘ scrimshanking.” They contend that many who would otherwise 
be active Volunteers will content themselves with joining the 
Reserve. No doubt this is true, and the question then is this :— 
Is it better to have 15,000 imperfectly trained Volunteers, or 
to have from 60,000 to 70,000 men enrolled under a regular 
system of organisation, and ready in case of emergency to 
act in unison and under recognised commanders in defence 
of the Empire, and, (seeing that all, or almost all their interests 
are bound up in those of the Empire,) of their own well-being ? 
There is very little doubt that the 70,000 are better than the 
15,000. Under any circumstances, were the necessity for self- 
defence to arise, every one of these men would come forward 
tohelp. It is better then that to each of them his own special 
rank and duty should be allotted beforehand, so that in the 
hour of need every man may know his place, and there may be 
less risk of inaction born of dissension. In all undertakings 
some one must command, It may be th in forming the 
Volunteer Reserve;-the authorities. will put the reins of power 
in the hands of some incompetent men. We had several 
instances of such in Afghanistan, be it the first or 
second war! Even, however, at the risk of having in- 
competent men placed in command, it is advisable that the 
large civilian population, which is bound, whenever danger 
arises to fight in its own self-defence, if for nothing else, 
should be induced to recognise an established organisation. 
They may not care to go to drill or to rifle practice, but 
they may learn to recognise certain individuals as_ their 
commanders, and certain duties as their own when the call for 
action comes. 

Assuming, then, that about 60,000 European and Eurasian 
civilians in India are induced, partly in deference to the wishes 
of Government whose servants they mostly are, and partly 
from a consideration of their own interests, to consent to be 
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organised as a military body, we have next to consider what 
will be the best system of organisation, and how this force 
can be best employed. There are Volunteers who crave after 
active service, {and small blame to them !); and even the 
wording of the theme set by the Council of the United 
Service Institution of India implies that the auxiliary forces 
in India might be used for external defence. However, most 
people will agree that these auxiliary troops will have quite 
enough to do to check internal outbreaks, and keep the 
country safe and quiet, should India be invaded by Russia. 
To check the Russians will be the duty of the regular troops ; 
to control the native population the duty of the irregulars, 
Not that I would imply that our auxiliary troops are unfit to 
meet the troops of a hostile European Power in the field. I 
have already stated that the material of the existing Volunteer 
Corps and of the embryo Volunteer Reserve is excellent, finer 
in some respects than that of which our regular British Forces 
is formed. In the hour of need the irregulars may still be 
called on to fight side by side with the regulars, Their first duty, 
however, should be the preservation of internal quiet. It is ri- 
diculous to suppose that the elements of rebellion in India are a 
dead-letter. Here we have a population of 250,000,000; not a 
degraded oppressed population ; but one that we have ourselves 
helped to civilise, educate, and elevate. We have Hindoo dynas- 
ties proud of their ancient lineage. We have 50,000,000 Mussul- 
mans, the descendants of those who formerly conquered and 
ruled almost the whole of the country. In this huge mass 
there are numberys who are discontented. Besides, even without 
discontent, we must recollect that ill-regulated human nature 
hates monotony and craves after change. Many, for the mere 
love of variety and excitement, might rush blindly into rebellion, 
without weighing the chances for and against success. I will 
try and show later on in how many ways the auxiliary or 
irregular forces in India may be of service in holding the 
country, and contributing to the efficiency and welfare of the 
recular forces engaged in opposing the invader. 

When the Black Mountain expedition was impending, the 
papers were filled with letters arguing, pleading, and claiming 
that the Volunteers should be given a chance. One of these 
is sO very naive (so much so indeed that one might almost 
suspect the writer of slyly attempting to pull the public leg) 
that it merits quotation. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR SERVICE, 


SIR,—The proposal of A Volunteer in a late issue of your paper, 
that Government should give the Volunteers an opportunity of 
electing for service in the projected Black Mountain expedition, 
is an excellent one, and will, I am sure, be received with hearty 
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approval by the whole Indian auxiliary force. It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped Government will readily recognize and accept the 
service that has been offered in so truly loyal and self-sacrificing 
a spirit. Of course the Volunteers whose services may be accept- 
ed will, while they are on field service, as a privilege, be pro- 
vided with kits, rations, tents, &c., and even the pay of corres- 
ponding rank, just like the regulars, Their substantive civil 
appointments would thus temporarily become vacant, and there 
would then be a good opportunity of providing for some of the 
numerous ‘registered candidates’ who are waiting in Mark 
Tapley’s mood, for appointments. Should any permanent vacan- 
cies occur from casualties on service, the acting men would then be 
naturally confirmed, 


A CANDIDATE, 


The “candidate,” while claiming all the merits of a ‘*Volun- 
teer,’ stipulates for pay, kits, tents, rations, just like the re- 
culars. He has certainly got an eye to the main chance. 
But the closing paragraphs display a truly unprecedented 
benevolence of spirit; he fondly anticipates that some of the 
“Volunteers” will make a point of getting “bowled over,” 
and so make vacancies for that crowd of aspirants who now 
lie in waiting for every vacant official berth throughout the 
country. Of course the “candidate” in his own innermost 
thoughts considers himself absolved from this benevolent duty 
of making room for wmmedwars. Did you ever know a man 
who did not believe that fate would assuredly make an ex- 
ception in his particular favour, and make any other breast 
rather than his a receptacle for bullets? Of course the “can- 
didate”” may quote precedents for Volunteers going on active 
service. I believe the Telegraph and Post Office Volunteer 
Corps send detachments to Egypt (lucky fellows to be sent 
on the best “show”-ef the century!) and the Militia did 
carrison duty in the Mediterranean during the Crimea. But 
the sending of the men who compose the auxiliary forces 
in India on active service, except in the gravest emergency, is 
out of the question.* Every one of them fills a civilian billet 
from which he cannot be spared, least of all at a time when 
the country is in danger. They may be very fine troops, but 
they ought not to be used to repel invasion until the regulars 
have been decisively worsted and every nerve _ strain- 
ed for the expulsion of the victorious invaders. Without 
moving a step beyond our Indian frontiers, the auxiliary 
forces have, as I will show, their work fully cut out for them. 

Early in 1878 when war with Russia seemed imminent, and 
when General Kaufmann from Tashkend was leading on the 
Amir Sher Ali Khan with those promises that he afterwards, 





* It is not as in England where thousands are without employment, and 
unable to support themselves. 
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so disastrously for the Amir, failed, or rather had to decline to 
fulfl—in 1878 Lord Beaconsfield made that movement 
of Indian troops to Malta which somewhat astonished 
the European world. But it now seems doubtful if that bold 
step will ever be repeated. The Russians occupy a 
position in Central Asia and an influence over Persia— 
not to mention Afghanistan,—that in all probability will oblige 
us to keep all our Indian forces, regular and auxiliary, within, 
or on the frontiers of India, The respective policies of Russia 
and England have allotted to the former the offensive, to the 
latter the defensive réle. It is a familiar axiom of strategy 
that the army which assumes the offensive can force the 
opponent to conform to its movements. The Russians, there- 
fore, even though they may not eventually invade India, can so 
threaten it, that they will render it expedient for us not to send 
any troops to any great distance out of the country. No one 
now will deny that the Russians can occupy the Herat Valley 
and the whole of Afghan Turkistan whenever they like. It may 
suit their policy to advance no further, but from Herat and 
Balkh they can so menace India asto keep the whole of the 
available Indian forces tied up on the frontier. I do not say 
that no portion of the Indian forces will be sent to serve 
at a distance from India in the event of war with Russia. 
If urgency demands it, they will no doubt be sent. In a 
moment of emergency men have te choose the lesser of two evils. 
In our case we may have to choose whether to denude India 
of troops, and thus to expose it to the risk of rebellion, or to 
incur disaster elsewhere, perhaps on a European battle-field, 
as the lesser evil. In the first instance, however, the policy of 
the Indian Government is a defensive one (not, let us hope, purely 
passive defence—which would be fatal), and therefore we may 
assume that no troops will leave India, until it is very clear 
that their presence elsewhere is more urgently needed and 
more likely to be advantageous than their remaining in India. 
There is, then, a two-fold reason why the Indian auxiliary 
forces should consider that their field-of action is in India and 
not out of it: and wide enough and most important that field of 
action is, It is perfectly certain that two Army Corps (z.e. 
60,000 men) at least must be placed on the North-West frontier 
in the event of Russia threatening India. A third Army Corps 
(another 30,000,) will have to’ be held in readiness either to 
support the others, or to operate through Persia, as opportunity 
may offer, thus taking 90,000 men away out of a total of about 
220,000. But of this 220,000, which is only the nominal strength, 
probably about 200,000 men are now really fit for active 
service. After subtracting 90,000 we have;110,000 men (about 
30,000 Biitish and 80,000 Native Troops, a large portion of the 
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Native being of inferior quality) to hold India and Burma, 
and the Shan and Karen country and whatever else we may 
have to conquer or annex in the meantime. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of the aid to such a force of 60,000 
or 70,000 European and Eurasian Volunteers. If they have 
but a little military training and some regard for discipline 
(and their official career should have taught them that), their 
value will be inestimable. It will be their duty to secure all 
the inland strongholds of the country, to protect all the 
stations where Europeans reside in considerable numbers, to aid 
in the defence of the chief harbours, such as Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, Singapore, Tavoy, and Moulmein 
against bombardment by hostile cruisers, and above all 
to maintain all the railroads of India in good working 
order, and to protect all the most important strategical 
centres, which are in the main the principal railway termini 
and junctions. The maintenance of these railroads is essential 
to the safety and efficiency of the two or more Army Corps 
engaged in the defence of the North-West frontier. The 
security of Bombay and Karachi (especially of Karachi), the 
ports where all reinforcements, supplies, ordnance stores, &c., 
for the North-West frontier, coming from places out of India, 
should be landed, is of the most vital importance. Moreover, 
if the Government of India decides to despatch a force to 
operate in Persia or to the Mediterranean, Bombay and Karachi 
are the ports from which it can be most conveniently des- 
patched. Let the citizens, and above all the Volunteers of 
Karachi, then console themselves ; for of a surety their time must 
come. From a-strategical point of view alone Karachi is so 
important, that it cannot be neglected. The military authorities 
themselves are bound to bring their weight to bear on the 
Government of India to induce it to improve its harbour accom- 
modation and deepen its bar, and (what is most to be desired) 
to sever Sind from Bombay. 

Such, then are the chief duties that our auxiliary troops 
will be called upon to perform, when India is called upon to 
defend itself from invasion. I have assumed that the inva- 
sion will be from the North-west, because at the present 
moment that is the quarter from which it is imminent. In 
the more distant future, invasion may threaten India from other 
quarters, say from the side of Kashmir, Thibet or Assam ; 
but the possibility thereof is remote. If we are engaged in a 
war with Russia, all our ports will be liable to bombardment 
whether by Russian men-of-war from the Pacific, Black Sea 
or Baltic fleets if they can elude our squadrons, or by 
cruisers bought from other countries. In 1878 the Russians 
arranged to get fast cruisers from the United States, and 
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what they did then, they will do again. It is therefore 
desirable that at all ports of any importance there should 
be one or more companies or corps of Volunteer Garrison 
Artillery. 

We have still to consider on what lines a scheme for the 
organisation of the Europeans and Eurasians in India for 
military purposes can best be laid down. The fact that 
we have even 15,000 Volunteers is a matter for sincere self- 
congratulation, We can hardly expect more. If we want 
to work the whole 60,000 or 70,000, we must handle them 
with a very light touch, We may perhaps induce them to 
allow their names to be entered on the roll of a_ certain 
administrative battalion, and, if Government were to present 
them with a Martini-Henri rifle and bayonet and the usual 
accoutrements, they would very likely allow them house-room 
and order one of their servants’ to keep them clean, and 
possibly the well-to-do among them would not refuse to 
provide themselves with a simple khaki uniform, though of 
course they would use strong language at the tailor’s bills that 
would be sent in. For those whose position and circum- 
stances render it inconvenient for them to provide them- 
selves with uniforms, Government should provide it gvratzs or 
give an allowance therefor. Each man enrolled should be 
allowed ammunition for practice. I can hardly hope that 
many of these men would come to drills; but those that do 
should, I would suggest, be spared the routine of squad and 
setting-up drill. If they can only be taught so much discipline 
as to the able to fire volleys or independently, in line or by 
companies and sections, and to know a little of skirmishing 
and attack drill, and to perform in a loose fashion the simplest 
Company and Battalion movements, it is sufficient. We must 
remember that we shall be dealing with men whose intellectual 
and every other standard is much above that of the British 
and Native soldier. Many of them have been habituated to 
the sight of troops drilling all their lives, and all have been more 
or less trained both to obey and to command. It is of course 
very important that the high officials should give the sanction 
of their name to this scheme, by letting their names be entered 
on the roll of officers; and if they will set the example of 
now and then appearing on a parade, no doubt the humbler 
classes will follow suit. The number of retired officers of the 
regular forces residing in India is so small that their services, even 
if they were fit to, and would give them, are not to be reckoned 
on. It would be necessary for Government to detail certain 
officers of the regular army to take charge of the general 
management of the administrative centres, much in the 
same way as officers have been lately detailed to look after 
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the armies of Native States as established on the new 
footing. How many such officers would be required, it is 
unnecessary to calculate here. It would probably be a 
good plan to have one or more adminstrative battalions in 
each military district, and to place them under the orders 
of the General Officer Commanding that District, to whose staff 
would be attached an officer for the special purpose of looking 
after the auxiliary branch, If it be possible, these battalions 
should be given facilities for mobilising themselves occasionally 
and taking part in Brigade and Divisional manoeuvres. With 
blank ammunition they could not do much harm. Probably, then, 
battalions would consent to assemble occasionally and allow 
themselves to be inspected by their Excellencies the Comman- 

ders-in-Chief of Presidencies, or even by such small fry as 

General Officers Commanding Districts. Viceroys, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Chief Commissioners will do well to 
show an interest in the movement in any way in their power. 
The ways of so doing are many, but time is short, and the will 
is sometimes weak, However, if Government were now to call 
on every European and Eurasian, not belonging to the regular 
forces, to allow his nameto be entered on the rolls of one 
of the proposed administrative battalions, there is reason to 
believe that the majority would consent. This is but the thin 
end of the wedge. The question of arming, clothing, rifle- 
ractice, and drill would come on gradually. That each man 
should know how and where his services should be given in the 
hour of danger is no small step. It is customary to tell off the 
troops in a garrison or position to certain parts of the line of 
defence ; and onthe alarm being given every man knows his 
post. Soit is no-small_gain that each civilian should know 
whither to betake himself, when the call for action comes, and 
that he should have a long-range rifle, bayonet and ammunition 
really to take with him. The mere presence of a body of 
men so armed might check an outbreak which would not have 
been deterred by the fear of a few shot-guns and sporting 
rifles. It is not to be supposed that troops with such a very 
slight leaven of training, as I have represented, will be fit for 
duty as Cavalry, Artillery or even in a Railway Service Corps. 
But there is no reason why they should not make tolerable infan- 
try, especially as their work will be mainly defensive, Infantry, 

as is well-known, requires much less training than the other 

branches of the service ; and with ill-trained troops defensive 
tactics are preferable. Wellington has told us that the troops 
that fought and won at Waterloo were anything but first-class, 
at least a large proportion of them ; and that no doubt was one 
of his reasons for acting on the defensive. There is no reason, 
however, why men of the Volunteer Reserve should not render 
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good service as garrison artillery men. Thews and sinews are 
useful everywhere. With regard to the Volunteer Railway 
Service Corps, there was a scheme on foot in 1886 for the forma- 
tion of such a corps on the North-Western Railway ; but it does 
not seem to have been prosecuted with very great vigour. It 
is understood, however, that all employés on State Railways are 
now obliged to be Volunteers and to learn to bear arms, 
This alone in a way provides a Railway Service Corps on every 
State line, but it does not provide such Railways Corps as now 
form part of every Continental Army. We have no Railway 
Battalions such as laid the Railway from Michailovsk to 
Bokhara. Yet we may want one any day to run a rapid line 
from the Khojak to the Helmand. Sucha corps could only 
be recruited from trained Railway employés. Recent news 
from England states that there is an arrangement being enter- 
ed into with the Railway Companies to furnish Railway Service 
contingents in case they are needed. In India, where so many 
of the Railways are in the hands of Government, it seems 
strange that properly constituted corps should not be or- 
ceanised. It is not difficult, when Government has only to issue 
the order. Such corps, the chief zclez of which would be 
at all the principal centres of administration, traffic, and com- 
merce in the country, would form cadres or depéts for the 
Volunteer Reserve. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the scheme which in 1886 the 


‘ Quartermaster-General in India and the present Director of 


State Railways were endeavouring to promote, and on which an 
Essay appeared in the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India, may yet be revived and vigorously carried into effect. 


April 1889. 




















Art IV.—THE SI-NGAN-FU CHRISTIAN MONUMENT. 


T is singular that the oldest oriental monument of Chris- 
tianity which carries its date on its face, should be found far 
down within the heart of China, some 700 miles from the sea, 
in a town far less accessible than either Pekin or Nankin, 
but which has been of first-rate provincial or metropolitan 
celebrity for considerably over 1,000 years, viz., Singan-fu. 
This lies on or near the Wei-ho, about 70 miles from that 
river’s junction with the Hoang-ho (Yellow River). The date 
(including month, day, and reigning Emperor’s year and name,) 
of the erection of the monument, is ‘recorded to be 781-2 
A. D., and the record includes reference to some events in the 
local history of the previous century, throughout which we 
have glimpses of the precarious footing won by Christianity 
in China. 

Being thus over 1,100 years old, and presenting a record 
of great freshness and clearness to the expert reader, and 
being of unusual size of block and fulness of inscription, 
and further, in parts, bilingual, as a mere literary object its 
interest is of first rate importance. The major portion of its 
lettering is Chinese, but of such antiquated style, that the 
most archzological of sinologues differ occasionally in their 
interpretation, and there appear even to be some few 
passages which rest on conjecture only. The remaining por- 
tion of the lettering is in the old Syriac, or Estrangelo 
character, the knowledge of which appears to be absolutely 
lost in China, if indeed it was ever studied there. A monumental 
stone of such age, with its lettering perfect apparently to the 
last stroke of the graver, is in this as in other (notably 
Egyptian) instances, due to its having been buried during the 
probably greater portion of the eleven centuries which have 
passed over it. The earth isthe great preserver, and therefore 
the spade is the great recoverer of antiques. The Singan-fu 
stone has been, however, above ground again now for nearly 
two centuries anda half. Its history since its exhumation has 
been adventurous, and at one or two points almost romantic. 
After a century and a half of controversy, sometimes fierce and 
ill-natured, (as between the Jesuit and the Protestant the 
fashion used to be,) in which its very existence was sometimes 
challenged as a fiction, its genuineness is at last established ; 
and after the town in which it is situated had been cap- 
tured and sacked by rebels against the Chinese Government 
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after religious fanaticism which stimulated those struggles had 
demolished nearly every thing round it, whether tomb or 
temple, to which a sacred character attached, its peculiar and 
unique sanctity was such, that it alone commanded respectful 
treatment, and stands, according to the last tidings of European 
visitors, the one whole block amidst a surrounding holocaust of 
ruin. And perhaps the most curious fact of all is, that ignor- 
ance of its real purport and tenor was the most powerful 
factor in its preservation. Its Chinese custodians had mis- 
construed it from the first, and owing probably to a few phrases 
of an ambiguous character inthe heading and early columns 
of lettering, had set it down as a monumental piece of Bud- 
distic theology, with which some circumstances of its dis- 
covery in the year 1625 seemed to concur ; and, wholly ignor- 
ant of the non-Chinese characters, easily assumed them to belong 
to some lost hieratic language of the early Buddhists, which 
theory, thus neatly rounded, there was no one far or near who 
could impugn. The disturbers of the peace of the Chinese 
Empire (or at least their nucleus and its motive) were 
Mohammedan. They seemto have ravaged with more dis- 
cernment than most rebels, They impartially wrecked what- 
ever seemed of native Chinese design or purport, but they 
saw different tokens, and a mystical or outlandish lettering 
upon this, and so let it stand. The Chinese popular view of 
it is of course unchanged. The now ruined precinct in which 
it stands erect on the back of a monstrous stone tortoise and 
under a bricked cupola, is that of the same Buddhist monas- 
tery in which it has been sheltered all along. The ambiguous 
phrases referred to are such as the title—‘ Tablet to com- 
memorate the diffusion in the Middle Kingdom of the illumi- 
nating doctrine from Tathsin” . . “See here the 
Unchangeably True, the Invisible, who is without beginning 
from eternity, the far- -seeing consummate Spirit, whose secret 
existence is from eternal duration.” These expressions, which 
head the inscription, would suit the doctrine of Buddha and its 
animus mundi nearly as well as any Christian view of the Supreme 
Being. They may easily have contributed to the mistake in res- 
pect to the character of the Tablet. But further, in the year 1625, 
the local Governor of Singan-fu lost a son of early years and 
of such precocious piety, as to lead to the assumption, con- 
sistent with the prevailing local cult (that of Buddha), that 
in a previous existence he must have been a_ Buddhist 
priest. In excavating a sufficiently spacious tomb in _ his 
honor, our table of stone was found to stop the way. 
Predisposed as they were to buddhize (szt venza verbo) the 
event, they found, so far as their knowledge went, nothing in the 
inscription against, and a good deal which seemed superficially 
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for, this theory. It should be added that the Cross which is 
‘carved in the head of the stone is independently a sign of 
semi-sacred character in Chinese estimation, being a symbol for 
the “four corners of the world” (a phrase occurring in the 
Old Testament prophets) and the nations therein dwelling. 
Thus that sign did not in their eyes stamp it as distinctively 
Christian. And, once viewed officially as Buddhistic in China, 
its character was fixed in perpetuity. It should be added that 
a Chinese. historian cited as “ Laitai,”is the authority for the 
facts leading to and attending the exhumation as above, 

Before entering on the controversy which its discovery pro- 
yoked, one may throw a glance backward at its origin. Balkh 
or Balck on the Affghan frontier, is known as the medieval 
headquarters of Nestorian Christianity in Central Asia. Thence 
came the Mission of monks and priests. who, through the im- 
pression which they made on the then Emperor, secured such a 
measure of success as to seem worthy of permanent record, 
The sacred books of the old Malabar remnant of the “ Chris- 
tians of S. Thomas” are said to contain a statement that 
Christianity and Buddhism made their way to China nearly 
together in the 7th-8th century, and indeed Marco Polo em- 
phatically dwells upon the “Nestorian venom” as being 
everywhere diffused throughout Colchis, Armenia, Bucharest 
and Tartary from the 4th century downwards. Thus when the 
Jesuits began their missions in China, they found the embers 
of a Church with hardly a spark of life retained ; the sign of 
the Cross used in a way which gave it significance, and a few 
other rites and ceremonies extant, the whole spirit and import 
of which had passed away from memory. And this was all the 
evidence they were able to trace until they came upon the 
monument of Singan-fu. Its discovery drew the curiosity of 
visitors and the attention of the learned Chinese, among whom 
was one who in earlier years had been a friend of one of the 
missionaries and knew something of Christianity. He suspect- 
ed its real character and communicated with one of them, 
named Ricci ; andin March 1626 news of the fact reached Rome 
and was published in the yearly intelligence concerning 
China in 1629. Meanwhile the unknown Syriac lettering 
continued to puzzle all local interpreters ; until in 1628 Semedo, 
another missionary on his way Rome-wards through Malabar, 
showed a copy to a learned Portuguese there, who at once 
pronounced the unknown letters to be Syriac, and the monu- 
ment unquestionably Christian. 

Soon afterwards burst out the odzum theologicum of criticism. 
“These Jesuits,” said Newmann, a Protestant critic, “had 
“an obvious interest in impressing the Chinese mind with a 
“notion of the antiquity of their belief on Chinese soil, and 
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“what they could not find they of course forged :—the whole is 
“a pious fraud.” He even charged them with clumsiness in 
their forgery, in that they had used the modern Syriac character, 
whereas had the tablet been of the date ascribed, it must have 
been in the Estrangelo or ancient Syriac. His correctness in 
this theory only brought out more clearly his ignorance of the 
fact and his rashness in assertion; for the lettering zs the 
Estrangelo, zo¢ the modern. 

The best early editions of the text, although containing 
defects and errors, were those of Kircher in his “ Prodromus 
Coptus,” Rome, 1636, and his “China Illustrata” 1667. The 
latter corrected many mistakes in the former, but was still far 
from exact or complete. He gave ona large folded page a 
facsimile as it appeared of the tablet, which, he says in the 
margin, “ex autographo descripsit Matthzeus Sina oriundus ex 
Siganfu (sic) Rome Ao. 1664.” The body of the inscription 
consists of 30 vertical columns of Chinese writing, numbered 
not from I to 30 but from o to 29, above the middle portion 
of which (col. 12 to Ig inclusive) is thrown up an oblong witha 
triangular heading, bearing a square group of 9 Chinese 
characters, 3 in a row, of much larger scale, as if a title; sur- 
mounted by a cross, the upright being slightly longer than the 
transverse member, with floriated extremities suggesting the 
Maltese type. This Chinese corpus of 30 columns is flanked 
right and left, for about the lower third of its length, by a single 
line of Syriac ; while in Kircher’s left hand margin are 7 short 
columns of Syriac names or words, interspersed with as many 
but only partially filled columns of Chinese—the latter, as far 
as they go, apparently translating the Syriac, The lower 
margin has on the contrary a corpus of Syriac in 20 lines, flank- 
ed by two or three short columns of Chinese on either side, 
and again broken in the middle by two or three Chinese charac- 
ters. “But, although doubtless faithful to some transcript given 
him, whether Kircher ever saw the stone is doubtful ; since 
the alternate Chinese and Syriac columns placed by him wholly 
in the left margin of the tablet’s face, are by later research 
clearly established to be not on the face at all, but on the edges 
both right and left, and are in fact lists of names of the (no 
doubt) Nestorian missionary clergy at the time of the erection, 
with Chinese equivalents where these could be given. Their 
total is about 70. * 

The size and massiveness of the monument are worth noting. 
It measures nearly three yards in height, by over a yard in 








* Some of the names are Mar Jozdebozed, Priest and Chorepiscopus, 
alins Lingpao (Chinese) Priest; Adam Deacon, son of Jozdebozed, 
Marsargis, Priest and Chorepiscopus, Sabranischo, Priest, a/zas Hingthung 
(Chinese) Priest, Gabriel, Priest and Archdeacon, &c, 
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breadth, and is nearly 10 inches thick—a solid slab of 
limestone—and takes four men to lift it. In the head which 
is curved, the above-mentioned small rectangle with triangular 
heading nearly occupies the topmost 16 inches, or about % of 
the total height. This feature also is imperfectly shown in 
Kircher’s facsimile. To forge a monument of such unwieldy 
bulk with so great a mass of characters is an unlikely feat 
even for a Jesuit. Forgers mostly deal in lighter wares. But, 
the impugners of its genuineness overlooked, as zealous in- 
criminators will, the fact that the interpretation, and even the 
readings, were long debated among the discoverers and their 
assistants, nor are even wholly settled. now. Had it been a 
forgery, the forgers would presumably have been ready with 
a lucid translation at once. A further evidence of genuineness 
appears in the name for ‘ God,” for which the Syrian priests 
found no suitable word in their Chinese vocabulary, and re- 
tained therefore their own ‘‘ Allaha ;” whereas the Jesuits of 
those missions in the seventeenth century have, it seems, always 
adopted a Chinese native word.* Besides, what forger in the 
carly seventeenth: century would have thought of dating by 
the “ anno 1092 Alexandraeo, sive Graecorum,” which requires 
the deduction of the 310 years by which that epoch is earlier 
than the Anno Domini, thus yielding 782 as the date of the 
tablet ? If they had forged, would they not have chosen a 
still earlier date to connect their faith’s evidence with primor- 
dial Christianity ? None of the historical data known in 1625 
could possibly- point to-the latter_part of the 8th century as the 
period of the introduction of Christianity into the heart of 
China. It had in fact, as we shall further see, been introduced 
earlier. A forger would probably have gone straight back to S. 
Thomas and the reputed evangelization of the Orient by him. 

What we have called the Chinese corpus consists of two parts, 
one in prose, and the other an ode in sixteen four-lined stan- 
zas, except the fourth, which alone has six lines. Of the prose 
there are again two sections, the former doctrinal, and the 
latter historical. Oriental floweriness flavours the style in both, 
combined in the former with a certain twang of metaphysics, 
A rough sketch of the Creation, the Fall, and the progressive 
corruption of Man by the agency of Satan, is followed by some 
more directly Christian doctrinal statements, such as— 


Thereupon our Trinity divided itself according to its essence ; TF 





* Either * Thien,” properly “heaven,” or ‘* Schang-ti.” Trigault, the 
first Jesuit who saw the stone some few months after its discovery, is said 
to have been an earnest supporter of the latter as the Chinese equivalent 
for * God.” 

+t Some Editors suppose here a deliberate assertion of the “ Nestorian 
heresy.” but the lack of precise equivalents in Chinese for these refine- 
ments of Greek theology makes this very doubtful. 
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the glorious and adorable Messiah veiled his true royalty and ap- 
peared in the world as a man; angels announced the sacred 
tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy one in Tathsin * ; a brilliant 
star made known the joyful event, and Persians, who saw its bright- 
ness came to bring presents. The olden promise, held out by the 
twenty-four saints, ft was thus fulfilled. 

The Resurrection is only touched in figurative terms, the 
Crucifixion is wholly missed, but the Ascension is literally stated, 
Baptism, the Sign of the Cross, Prayer towards the East, the 
tonsure, the religious observance of the first day of the week, 
fasting, and community of goods, are mentioned as characteris- 
tic features. The absence of slavery, and the absolute equality 
of men with one another are noticed. But the grand operative 
clauses of the Creed, the Resurrection from the Dead, and Eter- 
nal Judgment, find no place. The “ Twenty-seven Holy Books ” 
of the New Testament are spoken of as “left behind to us” 
after the Messiah’s Ascension. 

The historical sketch recounts the glory and greatness of 
Thaitsung, founder of the Thang dynasty (618-907), and of 
some of his successors. He had the energy and adroitness to 
avail himself of the shocks administered by Arab fanaticism 
to the tottering thrones of Central and Western Asia. The 
Persian Shah seems to have become a client of the flowery land, 
and with the embassies dispatched, there mingled a mission 
which had a religious object, that, vzz., of Alopen (spoken of 
again as coming from Tathsin) who brought to China the 
sacred books and images of the Christians, which former, as 
those of the Jews long before at Alexandria, were translated 
and deposited in the Imperial Library. With a lofty air of 
discerning patronage the Emperor proclaims that he has 
examined the books, and finds them contain “ doctrines which 
will endure if their outward clothing be forgotten,” and orders 
the establishment of a church with twenty-one priests, and a 
“true image” of the Emperor to be hung upon the walls. It is 
added that “the dedicated features diffused a peaceful influence 
and shed an enduring brilliancy over the holy walls.” We 
have here a glimpse of the inherent weakness of this early 
Christian church in China, It rested on imperial favour, which 
of course would fluctuate with political circumstances and 





* This is one of the terms the interpretation of which differs. “ The 
Roman Empire” seems the best supported rendering, but a mere vague 
geographical concept rather than as a political entity. Others think Judcea 
or other parts of Western Asia intended. But Chinese ignorance is at 
the root of the difficulty. 

t The books of the Old Testament grouped by the later Jews, so as to 
equal in number the letters of the Greek alphabet, are supposed to be 
aes toas having each a distinct author; hence the “ Twenty-four 

aints.” 
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dynastic influences, and it seems never to have struck any root 
in the popular conscience. We accordingly hear of a successor 
of Thaitsung, who further patronized and benefitted the Chris- 
tians, but who made over his power to a Queen Waschi, of strong 
Buddhist prepossessions, who persecuted them. Several dis- 
tinct missions seem, during this seventh century, to have 
followed one another, but always to the Emperor, or else as 
mere reinforcements of the existing Christian establishment, 
Thus we hear of a party of “ well regarded and high-hearted 
“ priests, who had given up all worldly possessions, who united 
“in holding fast their lofty doctrines, and resolutely kept 
“them true tothe end.” * Here we seem to have an euphe- 
mism for martyrdom. The noteworthy fact is, that in a public 
record like that of this stone, such euphemism was necessary: 
Chinese officialism in the eighth century would have been 
shocked at such a thing as charging imperial acts with per- 
secution to the death. This stamps the record with the 
character of a State document, and shows the total absence of 
independence of spirit in its tenour. This persecution is dated 
in 719, but it seems from other evidence more likely to have 
been twenty years earlier. Since in 719 we have two embassies 
closely following one another, bringing homage to the then 
Emperor Tschuntsung from the ruler of Balk, one or both of 
which were attended by Nestorian clergy, This Emperor and 
his four successors, are probably the five whose “images ” 
are recorded on the stone as presented to the Churches, the 
last of them being that Kientschung in whose reign (780-805) 
the stone was erected. Their magnificent deeds, munificent 
patronage, victorious enterprises, or peaceful supremacies, are 
written in official rose-water through the many paragraphs of 
prose, and form the subjects of fourteen out of the sixteen. 
stanzas of the ode aforesaid. The verse is in fact a mere 
condensed duplicate of the prose, save that Imperial eulogy, 
a more suitable inspiration to the native bard, forms an enor- 
mously larger proportion of the former. These Nestorian 
missions in short were little else, and made no effort to be more, 
than a_ feebler replica of Byzantinism transported further 
eastwards. They failed and deserved to fail. There is no trace of 
their ever appealing to the people or exhibiting an aggressive 
aspect to the surrounding superstitions or idolatries. The 
dragon, the bow and arrows and other imperial devices blazed 
in gold and silk on their church walls, They brought “ holy 
images” with them, and found it necessary to recruit this portion 





* So the German version of Heller, S. J. which is followed here. It is 
right to add that the French version of Dabry de Thiersant is very wide 
of this purport. 
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of their equipment, by native produce of the same kind. Pro- 
bably the persecution referred to may have found its pretext in 
some remonstrance against this oppressive amount of Imperial 
favour. The “ dragon,” even five-clawed, is not a strictly 
Christian device, save for the Enemy of Souls. Thus life, in 
spite of successive attempts in the following centuries, to 
recruit it by new blood of fresh missions despatched ad hoe, 
died out of the Chinese Nestorian community ; but was only 
just dead,—its ashes may be said to have been warm, when the 
Jesuits came upon the aforesaid traces of it. The strangest 
fact in the chequered history of Asiatic Christianity is the dying 
out of the great medizval sees of Central Asia, which formed, if 
not acompact phalanx, at any rate a strong line of outpost 
churches from Mesopotamia to the Great Wall of China, 
spreading their influence often—but spasmodically—far with- 
in its circuit. Colonel Yule thinks it likely that “ A new 
wave of conversion had entered China during the twelfth 
“ and thirteenth centuries, consequent on the Christianization 
“of large numbers among the Turkish and Mongolian 
“ tribes of which we have many indications, and on the influence 
“ exercised by those tribes upon Northern China, both in the 
“ time of Chinghiz and his successors.” Earlier still he traces 
in the ninth century the “ conversion of a Khakan (potentate) of 
the Turks and of several minor princes,” and that of * the Kerait 
Tartars at the beginning of the eleventh.’* Rubruquis, King 
Louis the IXth’s ambassador and traveller, finds that “the 
“ Nestorians inhabit fifteen cities of Kathay and have a Bishop 
“there, in a city called Segin (our Singan-fu) ;” but presently 
adds that “the Nestorians there know nothing, for they say 
“their services, and have holy books in the Syrian tongue, 
“ which they know not ;so that they sing as our monks do, 
“ who are ignorant of grammar, and hence it cometh that they 
“ are wholly corrupted, ‘They are great usurers and drunkards, 
“‘ and some of them also who live among the Tartars have many 
“ wives in the same manner as the Tartars have.”4+ Here we 
seem tohave a true picture of the corruption inherent in any 
system of religion which is propped and trellised from without, 
instead of fetching from the soil of the heart that happy vigour 
which makes it a standard tree. But there were a communion. 
of Chinese Nestorian Christians extant in the fifteenth century, 
for the Pope Eugenuis IV, received an embassy from them 
at Rome. In 1540 arose a persecution which drove from 
their faith those who had such feeble hold upon it. If the 
missionary spirit of Western Europe had been awakened 





* Kathay and the Way Thither, i, xcvii—iii. 
+ Rubriquis, ap. Pinkerton, vol. vii, p. 56 (33). 
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— sooner, it would have found a living Church to rescue ; 

sit was there was but the carcass and the monument—itself 

ail “But how and why?” the reader asks, About the 
middle of the ninth century there arose a grand reforming 
Emperor, Wutsung. His edict, yet extant, struck a blow to 
the Buddhist monasteries and ‘ foreign bouzes’ from which they 
never recovered. All seem to have been secularized, both 

properties and persons. The former were confiscated to the 
State, the latter ordered to return to civil life, together with 

150,000 slaves who gained thus a status for the first time. 

Among the “ foreign bouzes” the Nestorian clergy would no 

doubt ~be included. They had enjoyed for some two cen- 
turies the precarious sunshine of imperial favour, tempered 
probably by local mob-fanaticism. On the whole, with rare 
exceptions, the Chinese imperial policy seems to have been not 
tolerant merely but indulgent as regards religions; and the 
edict referred to, which is extant, bespeaks merely such a reac- 
tion of State policy against locking up in “the dead land” 
resources which should be available for national uses, as our 

lantagenet Statute book abundantly attests in England, and 
as burst forth against English religious houses in 1530-40. In 
short Emperor Wutsung furnished in fact an unknown 
precedent for our King Henry VIII. The “foreign bouzes” 
were of course included to prevent invidiousness and maintain 
impartiality. If native Chinese were so treated, how could 
the foreigner be consistently spared ? Obviously when deprived 
thus of its prop and its shelter, the exotic faith could not 
flourish. It was but a gorgeous_ritual, with probably little of 
distinctive faith, and according to Rubriquis, as above, nothing 
of distinctive morals ; with a mere varnish of imperial prestige on 
the surface, which once obliterated, the “Church” collapsed, 
and its monument was buried; as easily as putting up the 
shutters of a shop and throwing the key into the cellarage. The 
Jews, however, seem to have been substantially untouched by 
the Edict. Synagogues may of course have been pulled down 
and property confiscated ; but the intense tenacity of a race 
carrying its law in its bosom, and embodying its usages every- 
where in the persons of its members, defied, by the strength of 
its moral and ceremonial organization, the assault before which 
the weaker growth collapsed: thus the Jews flourish in unbroken 
continuity in China before and since. 

China, moreover, appears to be a conservatory of inscriptions. 
They abound on all materials—walls of native rock, hewn 
tablets, incised bronze, wood, &c., are of all ages, of all religions, 
often bilingual or even polyglott. Thus a Jewish Synagogue 
will have its memorial tablet with Chinese and Hebrew mixed 
like the Chinese and Estrangelo of our stone. Entire literature 
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of ponderous bulk so exists. A city not far from Pekin 
is said to contain a museum of such. The holy books of the 
Buddhists cover 2,730 tablets and fill four caverns in the hill 
called Siao-Sithien in the same region. They were the work 
of the life of five successive devotees and covered a century in 
the execution. 

Amid the feebleness and torpid action of the Chinese 
central power, local outbreaks rise often to the propor- 
tions of a rebellion. Such was that of 1861, referred to 
above, as instigated by the Mohammedans, put down by the 
illustrious “ General To,” but after his death recrudescent in 
1867-70, and which dealt desolation to the neighbourhood of 
Singan-fu. The survival of the Nestorian Tablet in that 
crisis will now probably frank it indestructible to all time. 
There it was seen reposing on its tortoise, (like the elephant 
or elephants said in the Zendavesta to upbear the world) by 
Count Széchényi, the last recorded European visitor in 1879, 
He found it under the guidance of the Buddhist clergy, (whom 
he propitiated, it seems, by a votive offering in the form of a 
“trink-gelt”) about a mile from the S.-W. gate of the city, in 
a suburb rich in monumental ruins ; and expresses his surprise 
at its perfect preservation and excellent condition. To him, 
apparently, the thanks of the curious are due for obtaining at 
last a complete copy of the lettering, not only correct and 
complete, but in order as it stands, distinguishing the columns 
on either long edge of tle tablet from those on its face, and 
both from those across the lower portion. All previous tracings 
which we have seen either follow Kircher, who huddles both 
the edges together on one margin, or like that of Colonel 
Yule, omit them altogether,* 


HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 





* The acknowledgments of the present writer are due to the author of 
an article on the above subject in the “ Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theo- 


— Innsbruck, 1885, from which many of the facts, as above stated, are 
taken. 

















ArT. V—SOME SANITARY AND SOCIAL RULES IN 
THE SHASTRAS. 


HE people of Bengal, and Hindus in general, are essentially 
a clean race ; itis a part and parcel of their religion to live 
cleanly and to avoid all defilement and impurity. The sage 
old lawgivers of the Aryan Hindus, soon after their migra- 
tion to a hot country like India, at once perceived the urgent 
need of hygienic and sanitary measures for the preserva- 
tion of health, and accordingly prescribed rigid and stringent 
rules on all matters connected with living, such as food, drinks, 
personal habits, domestic and social customs. To make these 
rules binding on the consciences of the people, the wise law- 
givers gave the impress and sanction of religion to them, so 
that any violation would be punished by social ruin and de- 
cradation here and loss of g7@t#@ (Parakdl) or future bliss 
hereafter. Hinduism, like the old Mosaic Dispensation, is 
chiefly made up of sanitary rules and ceremonials, and their 
resemblance in many points is most striking. The Jews, though 
scattered, still preserve many of their old habits and customs, 
and they consequently enjoy considerable immunity from 
several infectious and hereditary diseases which afflict other 
races, The Hindus would have been equally fortunate if they 
had strictly adhered to all their old habits and customs as en- 
joined and recommended by Manu and others, But unfor- 
tunately they have departed from them, and have in conse- 
quence degenerated. The ptesent seems an opportune time 
for recalling to the minds of all Hindus some of the injunctions 
laid down in their own religious books, 

The Editor of this Review has, in a late number, alluded 
to the old rule that the Hindu is to rise betimes, go out to 
the outskirt of his village armed with his bow and arrow, and 
having shot leeward with all his might, is to perform the offices 
of nature beyond the point where the arrow alights, and then 
to proceed as enjoined in the Mosaic ritual, Before he again 
enters his dwelling, he must perform his morning ablutions 
and say his prayers. If a celibate, he is to cook his own 
food and see every thing is clean; he is not to drink any 
water fetched by the unclean hands of lower caste men, or 
allow his cooked food to be touched by any body. Ifa gri- 
husta or family man, his wife is to sweep the house and its yard 
and Jeep the kitchen with cow-dung, which is considered as a 
rough sort of antiseptic and disinfectant. She is then to bathe, 
and afterwards cook and serve out meals to her lord and children, 
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The place where meals are served is sprinkled with clean 
water, and the plantain or other leaf, or stone or metallic plate, 
are scrupulously cleaned before eating off them. The Skastras 
prescribe rules not only for food and drinks, but for all perso- 
nal habits, domestic and social customs, such as feasts and 
fasts, weddings and deaths, cremation, mourning, &c. The 
following rules are transcribed from the Manu Sanhitta, which 
deals with health :— 

Chapter II treats of zatz karma, or the ceremony performed 
at the birth of a child. A sweet and easily uttered name is 
to be given toachild on the 11th or 12th day after birth ; 
it is to be taken out of the house in the fourth month to see the 
sun, and to be fed with rice and milk in the 6th month, The 
upanayan ceremony (investiture with the sacred thread) is per- 
formed at eight years for Brahmins, ten for Khettryas, and twelve 
for Vaisyas. They are then to begin the study of the sacred 
Vedas and Shastras, when they leave home and resort to the 
Asram of a Guru, where they continue for several years. After 
having finished their studies they return home, marry, and 
become householders. Chapter III treats of different kinds 
of marriages prevalent among the Aryans, of the five jogs, 
and of daily duties. Chapter IV treats of various professions 
and means of livelihood open to different castes, and also of 
householders’ duties as to personal and domestic hygiene. 
Chapter V treats of food and drinks, of uncleanliness after births 
and deaths, and of washing and cleansing of various articles 
with water. The remaining chapters do not bear on health. 

Chapter IV, line 56, forbids spitting or washing of soiled 
clothes in water, or throwing any poison into it. 

The following rules regarding eating and drinking are worth 
extracting :— 

Chapter II, line 53.—Let the student, having performed his 
ablution, always eat his food without distraction of mind, 
and having eaten, let him thrice wash his mouth completely, 
sprinkling with water the six hollow parts of his head or his eyes, 
ears and nostrils, 

Line 55 —Food eaten constantly with respect, gives muscular force 
and generative power, but eaten irreverently destroys them both. 

Line 56.—He must beware of giving any man what he leaves, 
and also beware of eating too much, and of going anywhere 
with a remnant of his food unswallowed. 

Line 57.—Excessive eating is prejudicial to health, to fame, 
and to future bliss in heaven. It is injurious to virtue and odious 


among men ; he must, for those reasons, by ali means avoid it. 
Chapter III, lines 238 to 239,—Brahmins are not to eat with 


7 head covered or feet shod, or in presence of any dirty man or 


animal exciting disgust, 
Chapter LV, line 45.— Never eat meals in ordinary clothes. 
Chapter IV, line 62.—Let him eat no vegetable from which 
the oil has been extracted, nor indulge his appetite to satiety, 
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nor eat either too late or too early, nor take any food in the 
evening if he have eaten to fullness in the morning. 

Line 63.--Let him make no vain corporeal exertion. Let him 
not sip water taken up with his closed fingers; let him eat 
nothing placed in his lap. 

Line 76.—Let him take his food having sprinkled his feet with 
water, (¢.e., after refreshing and rest). He who takes his food 
with his feet so sprinkled will attain long life. 

Chapter IV, line 64.—Never eat off any broken plate or 
vessels exciting disgust. 

Chapter V, line 5.—-Let him not eat garlic, onions, and 
mushrooms (which no twice-born must eat). 

Line 6.—Fresh milk from a cow, whose ten days are not passed, 
the milk of a camel, or any quadruped with a hoof not cloven, 
that of an ewe and that of a cow in heat, or whose calf is dead, 
must be avoided. 

Line 9.—The milk of any forest beast, except buffalo, the 
milk of a woman, and anything naturally sweet but acidulated, 
must all be carefully shunned. 

Line 10.—But among such acids, buttermilk may be swallowed, 
and every preparation of buttermilk and all acids extracted from 
flowers, roots, or fruit not cut with iron. 

Line II.—Let every twice-born man avoid carnivorous birds 
and such as live in towns, and quadrupeds with uncloven hoofs. 

Line 17.—Let him not eat the flesh of any solitary animals 
nor of unknown beasts or birds, though by general words de- 
clared eatable, nor of any creatures with five claws, 

Line 22.—Beasts and birds of excellent sorts may be slain 
by Brahmins for sacrifice, or for the sustenance of those whom 
they are bound to support. 

Line 27,—All animals killed in sacrifice may be eaten ; eat meat 
once a day, also-at shrads, and inthe absence of other food. 

Line 28.—Brahma has appointed both animals and vegetables 
as food, but expects thanksgiving and sacrifice for every food used. 
Chapter IV, line 70 —Do not eat when you have indigestion. 


Rules as regards clothes and personal cleanliness. 


Chapter IV, line 235.—Soiled nails and hairs are to be cut, 
and clean clothes are to be worn. 

Line 69.—Avoid the morning sun, the smoke of a burning 
corpse, a broken seat. Never cut nails, hairs, &c., unless grown, 
and never bite your nails. 

Line 70.—Do not break or rub mud or clay unnecessarily, nor 
cut grass with your nail. 

Line 71.—He who thus idly breaks clay or cuts grass or bites 
his nails will speedily sink-to ruin, and so shall a detractor and an 
unclean person. 

Line 152 —At the beginning of each day let every man perform 
offices of nature, bathe, rub his teeth, apply a collyrium to his 
eyes, adjust his dress and adore the gods. 


Rules as to baths and cleansing and purification. 


Chapter IV, line 129.—Do not bathe, having just eaten, nor 
when afflicted with disease, nor in the middle of the night, nor 
with many clothes, nor in a pool of water imperfectly known. 

Chapter V, line 83.—A man of the sacerdotal caste becomes 
pure (by bathing and ceremonies) in ten days, of the warlike 
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caste in 12, of the commercial caste in 15, of the Sudia caste in 
a month. 

Line 85.—He who has touched a Chandala, a woman at her 
period, an outcast for deadly sin, a new born child, a corpse, or 
one who has touched a corpse, is made pure by bathing. 

Line 109.—Bodies are cleansed by water, the mind is purified 
by truth, the vital spirit by theology and devotion, the understand- 
ing by clear knowledge. 


Modes of restoring purity to inanimate things. 


Chapter V, line 111.—Of brilliant metals, of gems and of 
everything made with stone, the purification ordained by the wise 
is with ashes, water and earth. 

Line 114.—Vessels of copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin, and lead 
may be fitly cleansed with ashes, with acids, or with water. 

Line 115.—The purification ordained for all sorts of liquids 
is by stirring them with 4usa grass, for clothes folded by sprink- 
ling them with hallowed water, for wooden vessels by planing 
them. 

Line 117.—All implements are purified by hot water. 

Line 119 —Leathern utensils, and such as are made with cane, 
must generally be purified in the Same manner as clothes, green 
vegetables, roots and fruits in the same manner with grain. 

Line 122.—Grass, firewood and straw are purified by sprinkling 
them with water, a house by rubbing, brushing, and smearing 
with cow-dung, an earthen pot by a second burning. 


Rules as regards journeys and places of residence. 


Chapter V, line 60.—-Let him not inhabit a town in which civil 
and religious duties are neglected, nor for a long time, one in 
which diseases are frequent; let him not begin a journey alone, 
let him not reside long on a mountain. 

Line 61.— Let him not dwell in a city governed by a Sudra 
King, nor in one surrounded with men unobservant of their 
duties, nor in one abounding with professed heretics, nor in one 
swarming with lowborn outcastes, 

Line 140.—Let him not journey too early in the morning, or 
too late in the evening, nor too near the mid-day, or with an 
unknown companion, nor alone, nor with men of the servile class. 


Rules regarding the choice of a wife and marriage and position of 
women, 


A twice-born man having completed his studies at the precep- 
tor’s house or dasvom, may return home, and with the consent 
of his venerable guide, espouse a wife of the same class as 
himself. 

Chapter III, line 5§.—She, who is not descended from his 
paternal or maternal ancestors within the sixth degree, and who 
is not known by her family name to be of the same primitive 
stock with his father or mother, is eligible for nuptial and holy 
union. 

Line 6.—In connecting himself with a wife, let him studiously 
avoid the ten following families, be they ever so great or ever 
so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and grain. 

Line 7.—The family which has omitted prescribed acts of 
religion, that which has produced no male children, that in which 
the Veda has not been read, that which has thick hair on the 
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body, and those which have been subject to hemorrhoids, to 
phthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, leprosy and elephantiasis. 

Line 8.—Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with 
any deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual sickness, nor 
with no hair or too much, nor one immoderately talkative, nor 
one with inflamed eyes. 

Line 10.—Let him choose for his wife, a girl whose form has no 
defect, who has an agreeable manner, who walks gracefully like - 

a young elephant, whose teeth and hair are moderate respectively 
in quantity and in size, and whose body has exquisite softness. 

Line 55.—Married women must be honored and adorned by 
their fathers and brethren, by their husbands and ¢heir brethren 
if they seek abundant prosperity. 

Line 56.—Where females are honored there the deities are 
pleased, but when they are dishonored, then all religious acts 
become fruitless. 

Line 57.—Where female relations are made miserable, the 
family of him who makes them so very soon wholly perishes, but 
where they are not unhappy the family always increases. 

Line 60.—In whatever family the husband is contented with 
his wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house will fortune 
be assuredly permanent. 

I forebear further quotation for fear of inordinate length. 
The above will suffice to shew the excellent hygienic and 
sanitary rules enjoined by Manu and others,—which if thoroughly 
carried out would have made every town and village in Bengal 
a veritable Hygeiopolis. But as a matter of fact and actual 
observation, what do we find in Hindu society and in every 
Bengal village? The people though nominally Hindus have 
forgotten the Shastras, and changed their modes of life and 
conduct. They do. not take meat and nourishing food regular- 
ly, and have in consequence become physically weak. Again, 
they have abandoned marriage by selection at a mature age, 
and taken to child and infant marriages, which form another 
principal factor in the degeneracy of the present race. Hindu 
women are not as much honored and respected as the Shastras 
enjoin, and hence the moral degeneracy of the people. 

When we leave the house and go out to its surroundings 
and the village, we invariably find every insanitary condition 
powerfully and conspicuously present, and all Manu’s laws dis- 
regarded and transgressed. We see heaps of cow-dung, house- 
sweepings, and refuse left to putrefy for manure and other 
purposes; cess-pools and cess-pits, more or less abominable, 
jungle and noxious vegetation covering the vacant spaces and 
affording cover for the commission of nuisances, giving shelter 
to snakes and venomous reptiles, and breeding fever and ague 
during the rains by rotting ; we find that the offices of nature 
are performed just outside and close to dwellings, on roads, by 
tank and river-sides; we see holes and excavations more or 
less full of filthy liquid during the rains, impeding and 


obstructing drainage; dirty ponds and tanks choked with 
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weeds and rank vegetation, the water of which ts used for 
drinking ; wells which are never cleaned, and near whose 
mouth people bathe and wash dirty clothes,—the dirty water 
trickling or percolating back into the well. In short, we find 
in a village every cause present, in full and active operation, 
to taint and poison the soil, air, and water, thereby breeding 
much sickness and causing many deaths, 

No wonder that the death-rate is enormous. Vital statistics 
in Bengal are not reliable: still, even, the recorded mortality 
is appalling. The report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal for 1887 shows the following figures :—QOut of a popu- 
lation of 6,61,63,884 in Bengal, there were 1,72,578 deaths 
from cholera, 3,846 from small-pox, 10,87,768 from fever, 56,893 
from bowel complaints, 26,630 from injuries including suicide, 
and 14997 from other causes, .giving the following ratios per 
10,000 of population: cholera 2'60, small-pox ‘o5, fever 16°44, 
bowel complaints ‘05; injuries ‘go and other causes 3°09. 
The total deaths registered in 1887 in Bengal amounted to 
1,552,528 or 2346 per 1,000. The mean of the previous 5 
years was 20°96 or about the same as the death-rate of London, 
one of the best cared-for and healthiest cities in the world. 
Of course such figures are absurdly below the reality, but at 
least they give us some idea of what the real mortality must 
be. In Calcutta registration is more accurate than in the 
mofussil, and even there the death rate during the healthiest 
months varies from 25 to 35 or more; and Calcutta with its 
drainge, sewerage, and water-works is now regarded by mofussil 
people as a healthy place to which they actually resort for a 
change of air. 

What is to be done to remove this fearful sickness and mor- 
tality? Some wou'd go in for the dazssez-faive policy, thinking 
that no pressure should be used. But towns and cities are 
admitted by all to be more advanced than villages, and yet 
we do not leave citizens and towns-people alone to do as they 
like as regards sanitation. We pass municipal laws and com- 
pel them to remove nuisances, and to introduce sanitary 
improvements. Is not this using pressure and compulsion ? 
And if enlightened townsmen and citizens require pressure, 
how much more do villagers, who are ill-educated and unen- 
lightened. I unhesitatingly affirm that compulsion will not be re- 
pugnant to the people whose “‘ habits are essentially clean,” and 
who simply require to be reminded of the good old laws of Manu 
to enlist their sympathy and co-operation in the good cause. The 
need for some pressure is beyond dispute, and the people will 
soon do voluntarily what at first they will only do from 
compulsion. I will note briefly what is required, and by 
what agency it can be done, 
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The first and prime requirement of all villages, is a supply 
of good drinking water. Those villages that stand on 
flowing streams and rivers of sweet water, draw their supply 
therefrom, but other villages depend on tanks, beels, and wells, 
Tanks were originaliy the gift of some Rajah, Zemindar or 
well-to-do man who gave them from a sense of piety and duty. 
Such virtues have, to a great extent, disappeared with the spread 
of English education and Western ideas among the people. The 
consequence is, that new tanks are rarely dug now-a-days, and 
old tanks are not often re-excavated owing to poverty and 
family disputes among sharers, They thus get overgrown 
with noxious weeds and rank vegetation, and their impure water 
is one of the chief causes of ague and fever in many districts of 
Lower Bengal. One reason why tanks are not soclean as 
they used to be, is that the construction of embankments has 
stopped the influx of floods from the Damooda, Selye, Cossye, 
and other clear and crystal mountain streams. These floods 
though attended with some loss of property and temporary 
inconvenience, did much good by flushing tanks and filling 
them with fresh water, and by leaving silt and fertility behind. 
In order, then, to improve the supply of drinking-water, it is 
necessary to dig new tanks and clear and re-excavate old 
ones, As regards re-excavation, a tank should be dewatered, 
and the black deposit and humus * carefully removed. Then, 
all trees on the bank should be cut down, + and the bank 
raised if necessary, and all precautions taken against con- 
tamination by filthy surface-drainage and washing of dirty 
clothes. All drinking tanks ought to be strictly reserved as 
such, This having been done, attention should next be 
directed to the condition of other tanks used for bathing, washing 
and cooking.--Where the supply is drawn from beels, khals, 
and rivers, every care should be taken to avoid all sources of 
contamination, such as putting Komars, or bundles of fresh twigs 
for catching fish, jute-steeping, throwing of corpses and carcasses, 
or of refuse from factories and distilleries. All this requires no 
special legislation. It can be enforced by the Magistrate. 

In places where wells constitute the principal or sole supply 
of water, care should be taken to see that every well has a 
masonry parapet wall, and an area or circumference of at least 
six feet in diameter, cemented with Portland cement to prevent 





* [ The ryots are well aware of the value of this rich black deposit as 
manure.—ED | 

7 [In Western Bengal ryots who dig tanks, generally plant them round 
with palms, and this probably does no harm. What foliage there is, is 
high-up, and the sun and air are not kept off the surface of the tank. 
moreover, the palm-tiee is popularly supposed to absorb the noxious 
exhalations of the soil—ED.] 
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surface drainage and percolation intoit. No manure-heaps or 
cess pools or any offensive trade likely to contaminate the 
soil should be permitted within the percolation area. In 
villages without tanks it would be better and cheaper to dig 
wells, either pottery or masonry according to funds, and in 
case of mixed populations, there should be separate wells for 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Wells are preferable to tanks for drink- 
ing purposes, being less liable to contamination by filthy surface 
drainage, bathing. washing, or throwing of rubbish and dirt. 

The second requisite for the improvement of villages is the 
introduction of a system of rough conservancy, under which 
the people will not be allowed to contaminate the soil, air and 
water, but must be compelled to follow some such systsm as 
that presented by Manu or in the Mosaic law. As regards 
refuse-heaps, Bengal, nay all India, being an agricultural 
country, the farmer or cultivator must have his manure which 
constitutes his wealth, and without which he cannot get on. 
The farmer’s practice is to pile up his manure-heap and to 
expose it to the sunand air for weeks and months, and then 
to cart and remove it to the fields once in six months, that is, 
before the spring and autumn cultivation. This long exposure 
deprives the manure of much of its efficacy. If immediately 
buried under the soil, it decomposes slowly and retains all its 
fertilizing elements. It can then be exhumed and spread out 
when the time for cultivation arrives, The farmer should 
therefore remove his refuse daily if his field is close by, or as 
soon as there is enough to fill a cart if his field is at some 
distance, and he should then bury it in various parts of his 
field. This plan of burying prevents insanitary consequences, 
and when once buried, it cannot be stolen, the danger of 
which has been urged as an argument against its removal 
to the fields before it is required for cultivation. 

Roads and drains are generally conspicuous by their absence, 
and drainage is consequently defective in all flat villages, 
People should unite and make their own roads and drains, and 
punchayats should have power to compel them to do so. 
Every house may be drained to the nearest tank or pond (not 
reserved for drinking) by shallow surface drains; and _ the 
general drainage of the village may be directed to the fields, 
khals, or streams, by deep and proper drains according to 
levels, which may be found out by observing the course of water 
during the rains. The presence of holes and excavations in 
villages and towns impedes and obstructs drainage, and they 
should therefore be filled up. 

Another requisite is, free ventilation and circulation of air. 
To promote this, all obstacles in the shape of thick bamboo 
topes and dense jungle should be removed. The presence of 
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large trees is beneficial for cool shade and for intercepting 
malaria, and therefore their growth should be encouraged. The 
best time for cutting jungle and brushwood is in the dry season, 
that is, before and after the rains, and never during the rainy 
season, when cut jungle is sure to rot and do more harm than 
good. But jungle may be utilised in filling up pits and holes 
along with sweepings, and over all should be placed a layer of 
dry earth. The circulation of air and ventilation can also be 
promoted by the proper construction and arrangement of 
houses. 

The disposal of the dead is a matter which often 
calls for executive action. The Hindus, as a rule, cremate their 
dead, and this is the best method of all from a sanitary point 
of view. The only exceptions are very young infants, 
Vaishnabs, and paupers, who are buried on river-banks. Cre- 
mation is generally performed on the bank of a flowing stream, 
and failing that, on the side ofa tank or beel, or in the fields. 
The body is supposed to be thoroughly cremated and reduced to 
ashes which are consigned to the water. But, unfortunately, this 
is not always done, and bodies only partially burnt or singed 
are thrown into the water. The practice of throwing corpses 
into rivers is gradually disappearing ; but it will always go on 
to some extent in districts ruled by careless and weak Magis- 
trates. Dead bodies are often transported from long distances 
to the banks of the sacred Ganges or Bhagirathi, being wrapped 
in a piece of mat and slung on a bamboo pole. Ifthe death has 
occurred from any infectious disease, such as small-pox, this 
practice is attended with some risk to the persons carrying the 
corpse, and the people and places through which it is carried. 
Some precautions are necessary to minimize the evil, as disin- 
fecting the body and_not allowing its passage through crowded 
places and thoroughfares. This,again, is a matter for executive 
direction and prohibition. Mahomedans bury their dead. As 
a rule there are no fixed burial grounds in villages. Many bury 
within private enclosures and close to their habitations This 
practice should be discouraged and gradually suppressed. 
Particular places outside the village should be fixed by general 
consent. Graves should be sufficiently deep to prevent exhu- 
mation by dogs and jackals. 

Mourning ard uncleanliness after death last among the 
Hindus from 10 to 30 days, and during this time no shaving by 
the village barber is allowed. Beggars are not admitted for 
alms and charity, dirty clothes are not sent to the village 
washerman, and no intimate connection or association is allow- 
ed with neighbours, such as eating and drinking together. All 
these are very sensible restrictions, imposed with the object of 
preventing the spread of any infection or contagion, and the 
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spread of unorthodoxy should not be permitted to bring about 
any abandonment or relaxation of such practices. 

As regards agency, the Local Boards and Unions under the 
Local Self-Government Act at once suggest themselves as the 
best agency ; and such agency may be extended by increasing the 
powers of punchayats. Mr. Phillips, in his article on Cheap Village 
Sanitation, has made an excellent suggestion, namely, that the 
chowkidari Punchayats should also be sanitary Punchayats, the 
chowkidari tax being raised, if necessary, to meet any expense 
connected with sanitary measures and improvements. There 
should be alocal Committee of Health in every large village, and 
I quite agree that no better agency can be found than the existing 
chowkidari Punchayats, whose operations should be supervised by 
sanitary inspectors. They willcarry out the orders of Local 
Boards ; Local Boards will obey the District Boards, and the latter 
will be instructed, directed, and controlled by the central 
Sanitary Board for the Province, 

Difficulties likely to be encountered in carrying out sanitary 
improvements may be divided under the following heads :— 

1s¢t—Those due to apathy, indifference, or ignorance of the 
laws of health or hygiene. 

2nd.—Those arising from extreme conservative habits, 
reluctance to change, and “ immobility of custom.” 

3va.—Those due to want of unity and concerted action and 
want of combination among the people. 

4th.—Real and physical difficulties, such as crowded houses, 
and villages making ventilation defective, low sites rendering 
good drainage impracticable, brackish and contaminated 
soil, rendering the water of tanks and wells impure and un- 
wholesome, the absence of any waste land or jungle around a 
village, the presence and proximity of marshes and beels, 
stagnant khals and streams, silted and choked tanks, or drink- 
ing-water wells near possible sources of contamination, burial 
grounds near homesteads, &c., 

The above difficultics may be overcome in the following 
manner :— 

1st—Difficulties due to apathy and ignorance may be sur- 

mounted by instruction in the laws of Manu, and an 
improved practical sanitary primer. It is capable 
of demonstration that the Rishis and Munis and 
their contemporaries enjoyed longevity. Europeans 
live longer and enjoy much better health than the 
natives of India. Why? Because they live more 
carefully and agreeably to routine and laws. The 
child is father of the man; and if sanitary know- 
ledge is drilled into the young, they will never forget 
it. What is absolutely required, then, is a good 
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practical sanitary primer, which should be written 
by a sanitary and a civil officer combined. 


2nd—Difficulties arising from extreme conservatism might be 


cradually overcome by practical appeals to the sen- 
sible people among the masses. Changes and im- 
provements are the order of the day. Natives now 
freely resort to the railroad for travelling, and to 
the electric telegraph for trade and other urgent mes- 
sages. They extensively patronise English clothes 
and goods, because they are cheaper than the old 
cotton fabrics of our Indian weavers, whose occu- 
pation is nearly gone, and who, as a class, are 
reduced to extreme poverty. From these facts it 
would appear that conservatism readily yields, when 
the people find it to their interest and advantage 
to adopt any improvement. 


3vd—Difficulties due to want of unity and power of combina- 


tion among the people have arisen from the faction 
and party spirit of modern times. The village com- 
munes, punchayats. and other local self-governing 
bodies have existed in India from time immemorial, 
and if these were revived under the Local self-Go- 
vernment Act, the people would regain the unity 
and power of combination which they appear to 
have lost. 


gth—Real and physical difficulties must be overcome by 





attention to the principles of hygiene. For instance, 
crowding of houses and villages must be gradually 
removed by re-arrangement and re-building as op- 
portunities occur, Low sites may be gradually raised 
or drained from underneath. As to ways and means, 
District Boards should be compelled by law to ex- 
pend a certain percentage of their funds on sanita- 
tion and sanitary improvements, Finally, the Central 
Sanitary Board should insist on all subordinate 
officers and bodies paying the same attention to sani- 
tary matters as is now paid to the administration of 
any particular department of the administration, such 
as income tax or excise. If this were done, 
the year 1900 might witness a mortality little or no 
higher than that of European countries. 


K. P. Gupta, Surzg.-Mazor, 
Depy. Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bengal: 








































ArT. VI—THE IMPURITY OF INDIAN WHEAT. 


N the course of a speech delivered a few months ago at 

Oldham, the Secretary of State for India, Viscount 
Cross, referred to the dirty condition in which Indian wheat 
reaches the home markets. The remedy for a state of affairs 
which his Lordship rightly held to be prejudicial to the develop- 
ment of an important Indian industry lies, he declared, with 
the British consumer, who, if he demand clean wheat, will 
certainly receive it. Simple as the truth thus enunciated 
appears to be, it has taken many years to secure its general 
recognition. During these years the cultivator, the native 
dealer, and the European exporter have in turn borne the 
biden of blame for the impure condition in which the wheat 
is shipped. The evil and its possible remedies have been ex- 
hau®tively discussed by Agricultural Directors ; Chambers of 
Commerce have addressed letters of advice or complaint to 
Local and Imperial Governments, and exporters have formed 
ill-fated combinations, with the common object of securing 
the elimination from Indian wheat of the admixture of barley, 
seeds and dirt which so depreciates its value. The history of 
this long campaign against adulteration is a curious one, and 
well deserves the attention of the commercial world. 

The impurity of Indian wheat had been frequently noticed 
in official reports and commercial publications previous to 
1883, but it was not until June of that year, when [ndia was 
exporting wheat in unprecedented quantities, that the initiatory 
step ia the way of reform was taken by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. At its instance, separate communications were 
addressed by the Chambers of Bengal, Bombay and Karachi 
to various Local Governments, calling attention to the ad- 
mixture of dirt and other foreign substances in Indian wheat, 
and soliciting official aid in putting an end to a state of things 
which was attributed to the careless husbandry of the cultiva- 
tor. It was urged that district officers should be instructed 
to impress on the ryot the pecuniary advantage he would 
derive from sending his wheat to market in as clean a state 
as possible, and it was also suggested, that small prizes should 
be given annually to those who produced the cleanest parcels. 
From these representations it would appear that the’ native 
cultivator alone was thought to be responsible for the evil 
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complained of His ignorance of the art of husbandry, it 
was said, led him to grow two or more crops simultaneously 
in the same field, which accounted for the presence of barley 
and seeds in his wheat, while his primitive mode of threshing 
similarly explained the admixture of dirt. Wéilful adulteration 
by the ryot was not spoken of; the native dealer was apparent- 
ly not suspected of tampering with the wheat he handled, 
and the European exporter, shortly to be accused of conniving 
at native malpractices, as yet stood forth the unquestioned 
advocate of reform. It was with such a view of the case 
before them that the Local Governments hastened to carry 
out the recommendations of the various Chambers of Com- 
merce, and instructed their officers in wheat-growing districts 
to reason with the illiterate ryot, and to convince him, if 
possible, of the error of his ways. 

During the next two years, however, the opinion’ slowly 
gained ground among European merchants in India that the 
impurity of the wheat was more the result of design than had 
hitherto been supposed. Acting on this opinion, the Com. 
mittee Of the Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
resolved, in June 1885, to take immediate steps to bring about 
a gradual reform. The basis of refraction * on which wheat 
had hitherto been sold in Calcutta was five per cent. for all 
deliveries made from the incoming of each crop until the end 
of June, and six per cent for all deliveries made subsequently. 
The Committee, however, decided that the limit for foreign 
admixture should remain at five per cent. for one month longer 
than usual in 1885. If this moderate innovation had been 
successfully established, the Association’ would have taken 
other and bolder measures, in succeeding years, to secure more 
pronounced reforms. When the resolution of the Committee 
became known, however, a powerful combination was formed 
among the: native merchants. and dealers, for the purpose of 
preventing all sales of wheat on other than the old conditions, 
Heavy penalties were to be exacted from any member of the 
combination who disposed of his wheat on the new terms, 
and financial assistance was guaranteed to those whose limited 
capital might otherwise compel them to realise their stocks, 
In a struggle like this, where patient endurance must carry 
the day, the European is no match for the Asiatic, and) the 
exporters, who had unwisely engaged in the contest at a time 
when they were seriously hampered by heavy shipping engage- 
ments, had eventually to give way, after suffering considerable loss, 
It isnot to be greatly wondered at; that shortly after this decisive 





-* By “refraction” -is meant the admixture of extraneous ‘substances. 
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66 THE IMPURITY OF INDIAN WHEAT. 
defeat, the European merchants of Caicutta, as represented by 
the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, were 
reluctantly compelled to state, in reply to an enquiry from the 
Agricultural Department, that they did not feel themselves in 
a position to recommend an alteration of the standard of 
refraction for wheat. 


In the meantime the officers of the various Indian Agrti- 
cultural Departments had not been idle. In a note dated 2nd 
September 1885, Mr. Finucane, Agricultural Director for 
Bengal, specified as the three chief causes of the impure con- 
dition of Indian wheat :— 


(1), The mixture of other grains, due to the practice of 
growing two or more crops on the same land at 
the same time. | 

(2). Imperfect arrangements for winnowing the grain and 
removal of extraneous matter. 

(3). Deliberate adulteration by traders, brokers and others, 


In this and a subsequent note (7th July 1886), Mr. Finucane 
deprecated interference with the practice of sowing mixed 
crops, as the cultivator, in doing so, generally selected for 
sowing with his wheat, such seeds as would be likely to yield 
a return in cases where the wheat was destroyed by drought, 
Hie also expressed the opinion that “the present arrangements 
for winnowing are as good as can be hoped for in present 
circumstances,” and considered that “ the remedy lies not in the 
introduction of better winnowing arrangements so much as in 
the alteration of the present system of deductions for refrac- 
tion.” Following up his suggestion that the root of the evil 
lies in the conditions under which the trade is carried on, Mr. 
Finucane boldly declared that “if Government officials interfere 
at all in the matter, it should be to explain to the cultivators 
that it is their interest to mix at least five per cent. of foreign 
matter with clean grain before offering it for sale.” 


All that need be said of these conclusions, by way of criticism, 
is that they were premature. As the inquiry proceeded, they 
were found to be untenable so far as they held exporters res- 
ponsible for the unsatisfactory condition of wheat shipments, 
and, in a later report, Mr. Finucane transferred the blame to 
the quarter to which it rightly belongs, But it is curious to 
observe how, at this stage, the European exporter had been 
substituted for the native cultivator in the official indictment, 
though, in the earlier of the two reports referred to, the native 
middleman had apparently been selected as the chief culprit. 
“ The fact would seem to be,” wrote Mr. Finucane, “that the 
impurity of Indian wheat is due to deliberate adulteration by 
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brokers and traders as much as to admixture of foreign grain 
or imperfect winnowing on the part of the cultivators.” 

Through all this the progress of the official inquiry can be 
traced step by step. The Agricultural Departments were 
misled in the first instance, by the Chambers of Commerce, and 
it was only after laborious experiments and inquiries that the 
cultivator, the dealer, and the exporter were in turn exonerated 
from the charge of being directly responsible for an evil which, 
as the Oldham speech of Lord Cross attests, has at length 
been traced to its true source, the indifference of the home 
buyer. The opinion that the exporter is mainly responsible 
for the adulterated state of Indian wheat, was not, however, 
confined to officials of the Agricultural Departments. A section 
of the Indian Press supported it; the Hconomzst impressed it 
on the public at home, and even a leading Indian merchant— 
the President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce—seems to 
have believed that the practice of adulteration was originated, 
if it were not sustained, by the European exporter. “ Original- 
ly,” said the Hon’ble Forbes Adam at a meeting of Bombay 
wheat shippers in 1886, “ wheat came to market comparatively 
clean, say, with only one per cent. of dirt in it; and it is only 
of late years, and entirely, I believe, owing to the initiative 
taken by the agents of European firms, that the practice of 
mixing three or four per cent. of dirt has grown up and is now 
common among the natives.” Nothing, however, could be more 
opposed to probability than the statement, so often repeated 
elsewhere, that exporters connive at the maintenance of the 
adulteration system, . It is well to recall the fact that the agi- 
tation for reform was initiated by the merchants of Bombay, 
who have steadily kept their laudable object in view for years. 
To them alone is due the credit for whatever real progess has 
been made. On this side of India, exporters have twice suffered 
loss in unsuccessful attempts to effect an improvement. yet have 
continued to give every information and assistance to the officials 
charged with the direction of inquiries into this important matter. 
In a word, the European exporter has always, since attention was 
first publicly drawn to the evil, been strongly in favor of remedy- 
ing it. How, indeed, could he be otherwise? Ifthe impure 
condition of Indian wheat curtails the demand for it, and 
depreciates its value relatively to other varieties, will he not be 
among the first to gai by a reform which will insure a 
greater consumptive demand for the article he sells? It is, 
however, essential to the success of a commercial innovation 
that it should pay, and it must not be forgotten that the 
merchant. conducts his business for his own profit; not to 
please a public.sentiment or to gratify an official whim, If a 
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demand existed for wheat mixed with half its weight of stones 
and dirt, it is certain that exporters would meet it, and they 
would be justified in doing so, unless they were indemnified 
by the guarantee of a higher price, from the loss which they 
would suffer by shipping a superior quality. 

During 1885-86 a series of experiments with steam threshing- 
machines was carried out in India. Mr. Ozanne, the Agri- 
cultural Director for Bombay, considered that wheat left these 
machines in a clean condition, and that the cost of threshing 
by the new process was less than by the old. The Director of 
Agriculture for Bengal, on the other hand, held that “after 
making all reasonable deductions for carriage of dirt and for 
saving of labor by steam threshing, the balance of advantage to 
the ryot, according to the figures furnished by the (Bengal) 
Chamber of Commerce, would still be on the side of bullock- 
threshing and admixture of dirt.” Mr, Finucane added also— 
“ There is not, in my opinion, the remotest chance of these 
machines coming into general use by ryots, individually or 
collectively, though it is possible that large landholders, here 
and there, may purchase a few of them.” So far as Bengal is 
concerned, the foregoing seems to preclude all likelihood of the 
solution of the difficulty by the use of the steam-thresher, and 
it is noteworthy that, although Mr. Ozanne still adheres to his 
original opinion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce has lately 
had to admit that “ steam-threshing has made no _ further 
advance.” 

About the same time a scheme was put forward for providing 
accommodation for storing, cleaning and grading wheat at 
central depdts in the interior, or at the railway termini of the 
shipping ports. In view of the fact that the tendency of the 
trade along the lines of railway is yearly more and more 
towards decentralisation, the proposal to establish central 
cleaning depots was not feasible, and to provide such accom- 
modation wherever needed would require an expenditure 
which, in the words of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, “ would increase the cost out of proportion to 
the improved price which might be obtainable for cleaned wheat 
in the home markets.” As regards the alternative proposal to 
erect cleaning depéts at the shipping ports, one-half of the 
possible economy in the cost of rail and ocean carriage (esti- 
mated at one and a quarter per cent. on wheat containing four 
per cent. of foreign admixture) would be sacrificed before the 
grain reached the cleaning machines, while the other half 
would, under the existing conditions of the trade, in Calcutta 
at least, be also lost in additional handling and bagging expenses. 

In no wise discouraged by the ill success which had attended. 
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the efforts of the previous three years, the Bombay 
shippers held a meeting towards the close of 1886, for the 
purpose of considering what further steps should be taken to 
effect the much-needed improvement in the cleanliness of 
Indian wheat Subsequent to the meeting, a circular letter was 
addressed by the Secretary of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Corn Trade Associations of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Hull, asking that the form of arrival contracts for 
Bombay wheat should in future limit the admixture of dirt 
totwo per cent. Inreply, the Liverpool Association cordially 
approved of the suggested reform, but took no steps towards its 
adoption, and the London Association contented itself with 
reiterating its standing instructions to its Sample Committee, to 
exclude from the monthly stancards all samples containing 
an undue admixture of dirt. From Glasgow and Hull no 
answers were received. 

In 1887 a large firm of exporters at Bombay made an 
attempt, single-handed, to introduce the desired innovation, and 
reduced the admixture of dirt in some of their shipments of 
wheat to within a maximum of two percent. Such isolated 
action was foredoomed to failure, but it was only one instance, 
among many, of the public spirit which has animated Indian 
exporters throughout this long agitation, but which, until quite 
recently, failed to obtain the least recognition. Even so late as 
January 1887, Mr. Donald Smeaton, Director of Agriculture 
for the N,-W. P. and Oudh, declared the wheat shipper and his 
agents to be guilty of practices which, besides being in them- 
selves commercially immoral, induced a more than corresponding 
depravity in the native middleman. Mr. Smeaton’s report, 
however, marked another stage in the progress of the official in- 
quiry towards the solution of the question of responsibility, for 
he evidently saw with sufficient clearness that no reform 
was possible unless the home trade raised the standard of Indian 
wheats as regards cleanliness, and was prepared to pay a 
proportionately higher price fora cleaner article. But the credit 
for most clearly discerning with official eyes the true remedy 
for the evil, and, at the same time, exculpating the wrongly- 
libelled exporters, undoubtedly belongs to Mr. Finucane, 
who had for some years given the subject his closest attention. 
In a report dated 18th August 1887, he sums up the situation 
with remarkable perspicuity in the following - words :—* If 
the consuming countries wish to receive cleaner wheat, and 
pay for it accordingly, cleaner wheat will be exported, because 
exporters will adapt themselves to the requirements of the 
consumers ;” and again, “It is as futile to blame producers 
for growing other crops with wheat, if they find it profitable 
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to do so, as it.is to impute blame to.merchants in Calcutta 
for purchasing and shipping wheat mixed with dirt, so long 
as there is a demand for dirty wheat in Europe, and adequate 
profit cannot be obtained by shipping clean grain.” Pity that 
this truth was not earlier elucidated, when the time and trouble 
expended in catechising cultivators and abusing exporters 
might have been devoted to stimulating action in the only 
quarter where it is likely to be effective. 

A few months after the publication of these interesting 
reports, the shippers of Calcutta and Bombay again took 
action. In Calcutta it was decided to inflict a slight mone- 
tary penalty in the case of any delivery of wheat of which 
the admixture exceeded by more than two per cent. the basis 
of refraction on which it had been sold. Another severe 
struggle with a counter-combination among the natives was the 
result, and once more the Europeans were beaten. The weak 
point of this and the previously-mentioned combination among 
Calcutta exporters, was undoubtedly the non-participation in 
the movement of any of the native merchants or dealers. In 
neither instance were they consulted, and their interest in the 
matter was practically ignored, as though their consent, so 
necessary, as events proved, tu the success of such undertak- 
ings, were not in the least needed. Had a little more tact been 
displayed, the rival interests of the various native firms ex- 
cited, and their individual importance recognised and flattered, 
some of them might, perhaps, have been enlisted on the 
side of reform. It is at least certain that no improvement 
in the desired direction can be effected against the powerful 
resistance which they can oppose to it. If exporters are wise, 
they will stand aside and allow the next struggle to be 
fought out, as it should be, between the home buyers and the 
native sellers, Independent action on the part of Indian 
exporters is, as all experience shows, doomed to failure. 

On the gth of April 1888, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution reducing the admixture of foreign sub- 
stances in wheat to two per cent. in “choice” and “No.1 
Club” qualities. At the same time the Corn Trade Asso- 
ciations of London and Liverpool were asked to insert a like 
clause in arrival contracts for Bombay wheat. The request 
was at once acceded to in Liverpool, but the London Associa- 
tion declined to assist in the attempt to purify Indian wheat, on 
the ground that there had been no generally expressed desire 
among buyers for a reform in the direction indicated! This 
reply may be said to have finally settled the question of res- 
ponsibility for the continuance of adulteration. The speech 
of the Secretary of State at Oldham leaves no doubt as to 
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the present official opinion on the subject, and if any blame 
is still thought to attach to dealings in uncleaned and 
adulterated. wheat, it cannot, in fairness, be imputed to the 
exporters of Calcutta and Bombay. 

If, however, a doubt still remains as to the quarter from which 
reform should come, the following statement of an analogous 
case should suffice to dissipate it. Until within the last seven: 
years the “analysis clause” in the London contract for 
Calcutta linseed was.“ mutual,” 2, ¢, if a shipment of linseed, 
guaranteed. to contain 4 per cent, of foreign admixture, 
contained a greater percentage, the excess was deducted from 
the price, and, in like manner, if it contained less, a_propor- 
tionate addition was made. It was, therefore, the interest of 
the Indian exporter to ship clean linseed, as he was paid 
proportionately for it. The reciprocal part of this clause was, 
however, eliminated a: few years since by the home buyers, 
who, no doubt, thought to appropriate gratis the overplus 
of linseed in clean parcels. The zmmediate effect of the 
alteration was the extension of the margin of admixture in 
Calcutta to 5 per cent., though the seed continued to be 
sold in London on a 4 per cent.. basis, and this, of 
course, effectually prevented the home buyers from gaining 
the anticipated bonus. The sudsequent effect was, as might 
have been foreseen, a steady and perceptible deterioration, as 
regards cleanliness, of Calcutta linseed. To correct this it 
was resolved, at a full meeting of the London Oilseed Asso- 
ciation, held little more than two years ago, that, in future 
the linseed should be bought and sold on the basis of 
absolute purity. This bold reform was cordially approved by 
the Indian export houses, but from that time to the present, 
there has been no demand whatever in the home markets for 
pure linseed, and the resolution of the Association remains 
practically a dead-letter. ) 

_ The virtual responsibility of the home buyer for the dirty 
condition. of Indian wheat may, therefore, be taken as com- 
pletely established. This buyer, as represented by the London 
Corn .Trade’ Association, must not be confounded with the 
corn-miller into whose hands the wheat ultimately passes, 
He, no-doubt, would be. prepared to pay a proportionately 
higher price for a cleaner quality, on which the cost of 
“washing” would be saved. The Indian shipper, however, 
rarely deals directly with him, but sells his wheat to brokers, 
factors, or speculators, with most of whom dirt answers the 
purpose of wheat, so far as their immediate interest in it is 
concerned. It is apparently among these intermediaries that 
the London Corn Trade Association has been unable to find 
any “ generally expressed desire” for an improvement, and. it- 
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was doubtless for the purpose of “ getting behind” the opinion 
of this class that the Secretary of State lately circulated very 
widely in the United Kingdom a list of questions designed 
to elicit the opinions of millers as to the probable effect of 
a higher standard of purity upon the consumptive demand, 
Of the half-dozen questions thus circulated some were certainly 
“leading,” and one, at least, misleading ; nevertheless, a certain 
value attaches to the testimony of the 500 millers who replied, 
and it may be taken as established that the dirt in Indian 
wheat limits its use in mills unprovided with the necessary 
appliances for cleaning and washing it. 

At the instance of Mr. John M’Dougall, by whom this in- 
quiry had been conducted, the Secretary of State invited all 
interested in the subject to meet and confer with him at the 
India Office on the 8th of May last. According to the tele- 
graphic summary (which is all that has reached us up to the 
time of writing) the proceedings at the Conference resulted 
in nothing definite, no resolution being adopted or even proposed, 
though Viscount Cross declared himself convinced that the 
discussion would lead to the adoption of some plan of reform. 

Assuming, then, that the reform which the Secretary of 
State, the Indian Government and the Chambers of Commerce 
in this country have alike declared themselves as desirous 
of effecting, will eventually be brought about in the manner 
which alone appears feasible, vzz, by altering the London 
contract, it is desirable to inquire how the conditions of 
the trade here can likewise be altered, with the least possible 
amount of friction between buyers and sellers, In Bombay and 
Karachi, where wheat is already partially cleaned before ship- 
ment, little difficulty should be experienced in reducing the 
margin of refraction to two per cent. In Calcutta, however,, 
a very radical alteration of the present conditions of the trade 
must follow the amendment of the home contract. Calcutta 
wheat is, as a 1ule, packed in bags up-country, and shipped from 
the railway terminus exactly as received. For the reasons 
previously given, it would be uneconomical, if not impractica- 
ble, to clean the wheat at the railway stations of the 
interior, or at the terminus on the banks of the Hughii, 
and much more so to transport it thence to godowns for 
the purpose of cleaning it before shipment. There would, 
however, be no real difficulty in the way of its being cleaned 
by the ryots, or the up-country dealers, before its despatch by 
rail. Seeds intended for export are almost invariably passed 
through the sieve up-country, and there exists no valid reason 
why wheat should not be similarly treated. The actual cost 
of cleaning is extremely small. In a report on the subject, 
submitted to the Agricultural Department a few years: ago, 
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Mr. Power, then Collector of Shahabad, stated that wheat con 
taining six per cent. of impurities could be cleaned by the 
cultivator before sale at a net cost of three pies per maund, 
which is equal to about one-third of the estimated loss caused 
by incurring rail and ocean freight on the admixture. Mr, 
Power's estimate, low though it appears to be, would be deemed 
a full one by native dealers. 

At the very commencement of the agitation, Mr. Arthur 
Crawford, then Commissioner of the Southern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, drew the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the fact that the practice of growing mixed crops was far 
more prevalent in the districts supplying wheat to Calcutta than in 
those lying further west, whose crops were exported v#é Bombay, 
With the extension of railways, the old lines of demarcation have 
been completely effaced, and the respective agents of Calcutta 
and Bombay merchants now find themselves in direct com- 
petition in many of the largest wheat-producing districts. 
Nevertheless, it is still found that what Mr. Crawford called the 
area of “ slovenly husbandry ” sends its wheat chiefly to Calcutta. 
Of the various foreign seeds and grain with which this wheat is 
mixed, barley is the most difficult to extract. It cannot be 
entirely removed either by native-made appliances or by more 
elaborate machines of European manufacture. When travelling 
recently in Persia, I noticed that wheat is there brought down 
to the coast largely mixed with barley, frequently to the extent 
of 10, 20 or even 30 per cent. Before shipment it is passed 
through screening machines of European manufacture, but I was 
informed by an English shipper in Bushire that even this machine- 
cleaned wheat contains one or two per cent. of barley, and that 
the machines, in extracting the barley, throw out likewise some 
of the wheat. Similar résults have been obtained from experi- 
ments made in this country. The barley is separated from the 
wheat with great difficulty, and unfortunately, the boldest grains 
of wheat go out with it. The admixture of barley which re- 
mains in Persian wheat, cannot, however, appreciably affect its 
value if, as a Northamption miller informs the Secretary of State, 
“it is worth two shillings per quarter more than wheat from 
Indian ports of equal color, but with an admixture of impurities,” 

In view of these facts, and of the opinion of the Director of 
Agriculture for Bengal, that.it would be injudicious to discourage 
the cultivation of mixed crops, the question arises—whether it 
would not be equally injudicious to apply to all Indian wheats 
indifferently the same stringent rule regarding admixture? 
Bombay maintains that it can readily clean its wheat down to 
two per cent. Calcutta cannot do so as readily, where the 
admixture consist partly or wholly of barley. It will be a 
grave mistake if official influence at home is exerted to secure 
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the insertion in the London contract of a clause strictly limiting 
all admixture to two per cent., without regard to the . conditions 


of agriculture which obtain in certain parts of India and render 


so small a margin a practical impossibility in the case of many 
deliveries. A sma// admixture of barley is, from a miller’s point 
of view, comparatively unobjectionable, and would certainly not 
curtail the consumption of Indian wheat in the United King- 
dom. By all means let India ship her wheat free from ob- 
jectionable impurities, but let the application of the stringent and 
indiscriminating rule with which the trade is threatened, be 
tempered with some regard for the development of an important 
industry, which injudicious meddling may prejudicially affect. 


H. M. Ross. 




















ArT. VIL—TAXATION IN INDIA*®~ 
Part V.—lIrrigation Works and Railways. 


T* construction of irrigation works is often recommended 
by the good people of England as a remedy against 
famine, They are, indeed, a potent preventive remedy, but not 
in the manner supposed by English philanthropists. They in- 
crease the food supply to some extent ; but they prevent famine 
more effectually by diminishing population and _ food 
consumption, The healthiest districts in the plains of 
India have become unhealthy by reason of irrigation canals. 
By raising the level of water, they make the land water-logged, 
damp and malarious. The people suffer extensively from 
fever which spreads over the land and, at certain seasons 
of the year, attacks’ and lays entire households, low. It 
produces a sensible increase of mortality, but not an increase 
in proportion to the sickness. The: result is a great saving in 
the consumption, of food. The consumers slowly diminish in 
number and the frequent recurrence of malarious fever makes 
them naturally abstemious in the matter of food. ite. 
Do the people take kindly to irrigation canals ?. When in 
course of construction, they excite much interest and attract 
admiration. But these feelings rapidly vanish when water-rates 
are imposed. Then the people begin to regard the canals as an 
unmitigated nuisance, In the years of normal or ample rain- 
fall, which generally are nine years in a decade, the canals are. of 
little use. They are of great use only in the exceptional years 
of drought when the crops would fail without the canal water. 
But the rules for imposing rates and fines for the use and waste 
of water are very stringent and enable the lower officials of the 
Irrigation Department to levy black-mail upon the .ryots in 
all years, whether of scanty or abundant rainfall. For these 
and other reasons, irrigation canals are not much in favor with the 
people. If left to their choice, they would at once abolish all 
canals, and would rather let their crops perish every ninth or tenth 
year than pay water-rates, fines and black-mail year after year. - 
From a financial point of view, the irrigation works in the three 
large provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay are a failure. 
The following tables, compiled from the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts of the Government of India for the year 1886-87, 
show the revenue from’and expenditure on irrigation works 
in the several provinces :— ate fh . ? 





* Continued from No. CLXXVI for April 1889, p. 332. WT” 
+ [The Reviewer evidently refers to Lower Bengal only with a normal 
rainfall of from 50 to 70 inches, per annum.—ED.] © , 
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76 TAXATION IN INDIA: 
Revenue from Irrigation Works. 
Direct Direct sides — ae 
: receipts receipts ota GRAND 
Name of Province. from alse from minor] receipts. poige lca TOTAL, 
works. | works. deat 
Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx, Rx. 
t. India General Nil 1,501 1,501 Nil 1,511 
2. Central Provinces Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
3. Burma Nil 2,871 2,871 Nil 2,871 
4. Assam Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
§. Bengal 138,663 85,719 | 224,382 Nil 224,382 
6. North-Western et bey 
Provinces and 459,864 16,131 | 475,995 87,238 | 563,233 
Oudh 
7. Punjab 252,581 17,991 270,572 68,144 | 338,716 
. Madras 22,076 9,802 31,378 ] 390,222 | 422,100 
9. Bombay and Sindh 36,640 15,387 52,027 51,865 | 103,892 
Total 909,824 149,412 | 1,059,236 597,469 | 1,656.705 
Expenditure on Irrigation Works. 
_ ) aaa Sa aaa Interest at % 
Working | Working 
. Total {4 per cent. 
; expenses | expenses - GRAND 
Name of Province. of fas or | of minor | Working a lige TOTAL. 
works. works, expenses. |*4P lay m 
Rx, Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx, 
i. India General as Nil 11,220 11,220 139 11,359 
2. Central Provinces Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Burma Nil 37;204 37,204 Nil 37,204 
4 Assam Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
5. Bengal 133,260 | 123,545 | 256,805 | 229,349 | 484,154 
6. North-Western : 
Provinces and 220,615 27,677 | 242,292 | 258,668 | 500,960 ‘ 
Oudh : 
7 Punjab 135,608 | 63,593 | 199,201 | 237,489 | 436,690 
8. Madras 104,917 | 270,696 | 375,613 | 175,775 | 551,388 
9. Bombay and Sindh 32,373 | 161,434 | 193,807 93,171 | 286,978 
Total 626,773 | 689,369 | 1,316,142 | 992,591 | 2,308,733 
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It appears from the above figures that the total direct receipts 

which comprise water-rates, owners-rates, navigation-fates, fines, 
and some other items, amount to Rx. 1,059,236 and fall 
greatly short of the total working expenses which are 
Rx. 1,316,142. The irrigation in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh is able to pay its working expenses and yield a 
respectable surplus being nearly equal to the interest at 4 per 
cent. upon the capital outlay. It is not so successful in the 
Panjab, but is able to pay its way and leave a small surplus. 
In Bengal the receipts do not cover the ordinary annual ex- 
enditure, but the deficit is not large. But in the provinces 
of Madras and Bombay the receipts are disproportionately 
small and the deficits very large, being Rx. 343,735 and 
Rx. 141,780 respectively. These deficits swallow up the sur- 
plus of the North-Western Provinces and Panjab, and show a 
very large balance on the wrong side of the aggregate account. 
But it appears the Government has generously come to the 
aid of its pet scheme of irrigation and made large grants of 
land revenue, amounting to Rx. 597,469 for its support. If 
to succour the distressed be an act of charity, the large 
erant of Rx. 390,222 to the irrigation system of Madras 
seems to be well bestowed, for it is, in sore distress, 
having a miserable income of Rx. 31,878 to meet an 
annual ordinary expenditure of Rx. 375,613. ‘This allotment 
of land revenue has struck me as a curious feature in, the 
irrigation accounts. It looks as if the Madras Government 
is ashamed to expose in its nakedness the complete failure 
of its irrigation project, and makes a large grant of land revenue 
to enable it to makea decent appearance in. the accounts.* 
There is no doubt irrigation works do in some sort improve the 
land revenue and so do the railways. Butno one has ever 
thought of making any grant-in-aid from the land revenue 
to the railways. Probably because railways are able to pay 
their way and do not stand in need of such pecuniary help. 

The grants of land revenue in aid. of irrigation works are 
shown in the accounts as “portion of land revenue due ta 
irrigation,” and are absurdly large in Madras, being Rx. 390,222, 
The working expenses of irrigation works in Madras are, as 
shown above, Rx. 375,613. It is a curious circumstance that 
the land revenue, alleged to be due to irrigation, should so 





* [On this point the Reviewer is under a misapprehension. The re- 
ceipts in Madras are taken in the shape of a higher rent or land-revenue, 
which is imposed on the ayacut or irrigable area. If dry land pays an 
assessment of say Rs, 3 an acre, and weé land, under an irrigation-reservoir, 
pays Rs, 8, it is obvious that the excess of Rs. 5 is due to, and properly. 
reckoned as, the result of irrigation. In Bengal a separate irrigation rate 
has to be imposed, as the landlord rent-receiver and the State are not, as 
in Madras, one and the.same person.—ED.}- 
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closely approximate to the working expenses. It leads one to 
suspect that there has been a slight confusion of ideas here 
among the revenue authorities of Madras. They have mis- 
taken cause for effect. It is not that Rx. 390,222 of land 
revenue is producea by irrigation, but that the maintenance 
of irrigation at an enormous cost of Rx. 375,613 a year is 
caused by Rx. 390,222 of land revenue. The official mind 
is loath to acknowledge the failure of a pet scheme. According 
to its ideas, it would be a great pity to abandon works which 
had cost so many millions to construct. The Government 
ought to direct a searching enquiry into this matter, and to 
find a way of getting rid of the losing concerns which many 
of the irrigation works have developed into. They were mostly 
constructed with borrowed capital and at one time paraded 
before the public as “ reproductive public works.” If any 
hopes were really entertained at the outset that they 
would be “reproductive” in the sense of yielding a reve- 
nue after paying the working expenses, those hopes have 
been, or ought to have been, abandoned long ago. With 
reference to such irrigation works as are worked at a loss, 
the matter for deliberation is reduced to a narrow issue, v2z., 
should the Government continue forever to throw good money 
after bad or endeavour to get rid of the losing business ? 

The following suggestions on the subject of irrigation works 
are offered for the consideration of the Government of India 
‘and the Indian public :— 

I.—No new project of irrigation works of any magni- 
tude should be entertained. For the purpose of 
increasing food supply, the policy of the Go- 
vernment should be to reclaim unhealthy swamps, 
and not to make dry healthy land swampy 
by means of irrigation canals. In this view, the 
repeal of the rules of 1853, regarding the grant of 
Sunderbun leases, was a great mistake. The Sunder- 
bun is an alluvial swamp of remarkable fertility, 
and might, if reclaimed, become the granary of 
India. It has been made a reserved forest, and 
new rules have been framed for the grant of thirty 
years leases. Nota single lot of any size has been 
taken up since. The reclamation of Sunderbun 
land is an extremely slow, risky, and costly process, 
for which a thirty years’ lease under the new rules 

affords nothing like an adequate remuneration. 
The only wise course seems to be to revive the old 
rules and stimulate the reclamation of the Sunder- 
bun. It does not grow any kind of good timber. 
The forest revenue consists chiefly of a tax upon 
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firéwood which falls upon the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and the suburbs. The price of firewood 
here has nearly doubled since the sunderbun was 
placed under forest officers. These officers, with 
their establishments, absorb about two-thirds of 
the gross revenue. The net revenue left is not 
much to boast of: It is less than what the public 
works cess of the land would be if reclaimed, let 
alone the land revenue. I should greatly like to 
see liberal terms offered for the reclamation of the 
Sunderbun, and the ranges of the forest rangers 
srow “small by degrees and beautifully less, ” 
till the entire forest is replaced by smiling corn 
fields and cheerful habitations of meh. It must 
not be understood, however, that I deprecate the 
construction of tanks, bunds or irrigation wells in 
places where they are necessary. Works like these 
require only an initial outlay and little or no cost of 
maintenance. Above all, they do not affect the 
sanitary condition of the locality. What I object 
to is the costly scientific system of irrigation which 
makes the land swampy and malarious, and re- 
quires large annual outlays for its maintenance. - 
1].—Unprofitable irrigation works should be disposed of 
to the best advantage. I call all those works 
- unprofitable whose own revenue or “ direct receipts ” 
(as it is termed in the accounts) do not pay their 
working expenses, In a. permanently-settled pro- 
vince it is impossible to attribute any portion of 
the land revenue to irrigation. There is nothing 
like the dry light -of a permanent settlement for 
dispelling the illusions and delusions which cluster 
round the temporary settlement of land. It is 
stated in the accounts of. Madras that Rx. 390,222 
of land revenue is due to irrigation, and that for 
producing this land revenue there is an enormous 
annual outlay, leaving only a small surplus for the 
land and irrigation works together. Suppose we 
try a little permanent settlement here. The land, 
it seems, has to be irrigated. Suppose we allow 
for this a reduction of 30percent.on the reve- 
nue, fix the reduced revenue in perpetuity, divide 
the. land into convenient parcels, and put them up 
to sale with the irrigation worksin them, I am 
sure the land with irrigation works will be in great 
request among capitalists. But a permanent settle- 
ment of the revenue is an essential element of the 
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scheme, Without it, it will be difficult to find pur. 
chasers and obtain any fair value for the works, 
That one little concession will alter the state of 
things amazingly, raise the value of the property, 
and induce capitalists to invest their money. The 
purchasers will, of course, have the option of conti- 
nuing the old works or abandoning them for cheaper 
means of irrigation. In their hands, the working 
expenses will be wonderfully reduced. The Gov- 
ernment is always at a disadvantage when it un- 
dertakes business of this kind. It is best left to 
private enterprize. 

The net results of the sales ‘may be shown as follows:— 
Rx. 4 394,375 has been sunk on the irrigation works of 
Madras and Rx. 390,222 of land revenue is annually written 
off as being due to irrigation, The annual working expenses 
are Rx. 375,613, while the revenue of the works is only 
Rx. 31,878 The present net revenue of land arid irri- 
gation works together is only Rx. 390,222—(Rx. 375,613— 
Rx, 31,878)—Rx. 46,487, 

Now, by selling off, in the manner recommended above, an 
annual permanent revenue of Rx. 390,222 less 30 per cent.= 
Rx. 273,155 is secured for the land alone, There is every like- 
lihood, besides, of recovering a decent portion of the four 
millions sterling sunk upon the irrigation works. 

The same course may be advantageously followed in regard 
to other irrigation works to which any land revenue is tacked 
in the accounts. They will find. ready purchasers. But it will 
not be so easy to sell irrigation works alone, According to 
our premises, they must be unprofitable, that is, they are worked 
at a loss. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
what was unprofitable in the hands of the Government would 
continue to be so in the hands of a private company or firm, 
I have little doubt most of the works will find purchasers ; but 
the competition will be necessarily restricted to persons possess- 
ing engineering skill or an enterprising spirit. This is likely 
to exercise a sinister influence upon the price. The unprofit- 
able works must, however, be got rid of at any cost. A small 
remnant of such works will probably find no purchasers. In 
regard to them I should say, sell what is saleable in them and 
abandon the rest. 

In regard to the irrigation works generally, my suggestions 


may be summed upin the words of Hamlet’s advice to his 
mother, 


“Oh, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer. with the other half,” 
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Railways. 


From the irrigation works, it is a relief to turn to the rail- 
ways. They are the real preventives of famine and real repro- 
ductive public works. The following table, compiled from the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India 
for the year 1886-87, shows the gross earnings, working expenses, 
net earnings and percentage on capital outlay of the several 
working lines of railway in India ;— 
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Names of Railways. 


2 


Gross 
earnings. 


a 
2 


Working 
expenses, 


4 


Net 
earnings. 





Guaranteed Railways. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 


Railway . 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Madras Railway 
Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 


South Indian Railways 
Stlate Railways. 
India General. 


East Indian 
Rajputana-Malwa system, including 


Rewari-Ferozepore and Holkar .. 
Sindia 
Bhopal 
Central Provinces, 

Nagpur-Chattisghur 
Wardah Coal 
Umaria Colliery 

Burma. 
Burma State Railway 


Assam. 


Jorhat ' 
Chera-Companygunge ... 


Bengal. 

Eastern Bengal , 
Kaunia-Dhurla and Mogulhat 
Nalhati... 
Northern Bengal 
Tirhoot, including 

Hajeepore Section 
Patna-Gya 
Dacca ove 
Central Bengal 


North-Western Provinces & Oudh. 


Ghazipur-Dildarnagar 
Cawnpur-Achneyra 
Bareilly-Philibhit 
Indian Midland 
Luckoow-Sitapur Kheri 
Punjad, 
North-Western 
Amritsar-Pathankot 


Bombay. 
Dhond and Manmar ... 
Southern Mahratta (subsidized) 


Madras, 


Mozufferpore, 


Mysore 
Total 





Rx 


1,343,613 
3:971,652 
794.264 
658,787 


512,196 


4,797,202 


1,688, 259 
39,183 
3595 


131,760 


745742 
6,373 


291,663 


3911 


34575 


4,738 
130,092 
10,126 
9,234 
1,656 


2,373,245 
7:320 


23,376 
182,317 


37,401 


18,106,213 





Rx 


562,972 
1,357,344 
504,611 
362,263 
346, 206 


1,539,319 


836,498 
19,472 


Rx 


780,641 
2,114.308 
289,653 
206,524 
165,990 


3,167,883 


851,761 
19,711 
949 


51,390 
15,115 
— 1,276 


118,413 


— 1,465 
— 2,135 


210, 384 
39314 
1,943 

121,227 


61,338 
25:747 
— 702 
—. 8,776 


2,277 
49.364 
2.451 
1,035 
449 


1,056,359 
9,538 


23,376 
57,214 


17,363 


a 


5 


Percentage 

On Capital 
Outlay, 

es 








$,604,850 





9,503, 363 
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It appears from the above figures that with the exception 
of five small railways recently opened, all the lines are paying, 
and that the net earnings in the year 1886-87, after allowing 
for the deficits of the five lines worked at a loss, is Rx. 9,501,363. 
The net earnings do not now come up to quite 4 per cent. of the 
total capital outlay. But there is every likelihood of this 
result being soon attained, and of the railways becoming an 
important source of revenue at no distant date. So far the 
railways have been a great success and seem to have a great 
future before them in a financial point of view. But we must 
always bear in mind that it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. Besides the working lines shown in the table, 
the Government has on its hands the following State Railways 
under construction :— 

Bilaspur-Etawah. 
Bilaspur-Nagpur. 
Ranaghat Bhagwangolah. 
Assam-Behar. 
Sind-Sagur. | 
Southern Maharatta 
Vizagapatam Raipur. 


Cuddapah-Nellore. 
Beilary-Kistna, 


Woy Puawp ss 


I should say, when the Government has completed these 
Jines, it will have done enough for the country. It ought then 
to leave to private enterprise the task of opening up the un- 
opened country. Excepting such strategic railways as may be 
necessary for the defence of the country, the Government ought 
not to undertake any new State Railways. I understand some 
of the above lines under construction have been made over 
under guarantees to private companies, But it seems to me 
there is little difference between constructing a State line and 
cuaranteeing a line made over to a private company. In both 
cases, the risk of loss falls upon the Government, It may, 
under special circumstances, grant concessions in the matter of 
land or in other ways. But beyond this, it ought not to go and 
incur obligations except such as are absolutely indispensable, 


Part VI.—Certain objections to a permanent settlement 
of Land Revenue considered. 


WITH reference to Part II of the series, an eminent authority 
on Finance has been pleased to offer the following remarks for 
my consideration :— 

1.—“ The establishment of a permanent settlement would 
not effect any considerable saving in the cost of 
collection, 

2,—If a permanent settlement is so favorable to the ryot, 

why are the ryots of Behar so badly off?” 
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The first remark, I take it, is not an expression of the deli- 
berate opinion of the eminent Financier but the simple suggestion 
of a doubt whether a permanent settlement would enable the 
Government to effect any considerable saving in the cost of 
collection. In Part II the saving was calculated at Rx. 1,050,000 
for the four Provinces of Madras, Bombay, the North-Western 
Provinces and Punjab, but the process of calculation was not 
fully shown as it ought to have been. The following table, 
compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accounts of 1886-87, 
shows the gross land-revenue, cost of collection, and its per- 
centage in each Province :-— 























Percentage 
Name of Province. Gross land- Pron é of cost of 
revenues ection, collection. 
Rx. Rx. 
1. India General ‘ei 112,381 | 56,817 50°5 
2. Central Provinces ... 625,674 137,064 22 
3. Burmah ... one 1,481, 163 244,140 16°5 
4. Assam ... és 430,642 95, 369 22 
5. Bengal ... weit 3,877,485 352,142 9 
6. North-Western 
Provinces and 5, 702.997 795,068 13°6 
Oudh J 
Punjab ... oo | 2,104,210 332,456 | 15°7 
8. Madras ... 1 4,458,902 776,316 17°! 
9. Bombay and Sindh ... 4,292,269 673,375 16 | 
Total all 23,055,724 | 3,462,747 15 








Bengal, though known as a permanently-settled Province, has 
large tracts under temporary settlement, véz,, the territory of 
Orissa, the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and Khas Mahals_in every 
district. The cost of collection in Bengal is about 9 per cent. 
In the temporary settlement Provinces the percentage of collec- 
tion charges is much higher. Their conditions are not materi- 
ally different from that of Bengal, except in the one important 
particular of land settlement. In Bengal the Government has 
simply to collect the revenue. In the other Provinces it has 
to settle the rent and to collectit, As shown in Part II, the 
ryots are harassed by an endless circle of settlement operations ; 
re-assessment following upon revision and _ revision upon 
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re-assessment. But this cannot be done without expenditure of 
money and maintaining a large establishment of settlement and 
revenue Officers wholly unnecessary in a permanently settled 
province. The difference in the percentage of collection 
charges is fairly attributable to this circumstance, and it may 
fairly be assumed that if the land settlement be made perma- 
nent in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Madras 
and Bombay, the collection charges will be reduced to about 
g per cent. as in Bengal. The saving may be calculated as 
follows :-— 





—— 
—_—— —— —_——> 
—_——— 





Collection {Saving likely 
Gross land | Cost of col- | charges at 9 |to be effected 





Name of Province. revenue in lectionin | per cent. of | by a perma- 
1886-87, 1886-87. gross land | nent settle- 

revenue, ment. 

Rx. Rx, Rx, Rx. 

The North-Western Pro- 

vinces and Oadh _ 5,762,907 795.668 | 518,669 276,399 
Punjab oe _ 2,104,210 332,456 199,383 133,073 
Madras ‘ie tne 4,458,902 776,316 401,301 375,015 
Bombay and Sindh rae 4,202,269 673,375 378,204 295,171 





16,528,356 | 2,577,215 | 1,497,557 | 1,079,658 

















It appears, therefore, that the saving will be Rx. 1,079,658 or 
upwards of ten and half millions of rupees, This may or may not 
be considered a “ considerable saving,” but it seems to be con- 
siderable enough to cover the estimated loss of increased 
revenue from periodical revisions of rent-rates as shown in 
Part IT. 

In estimating the saving likely to be effected by a permanent 
settlement, it has been assumed in this Part, that the normal 
cost of collection in a permanent settlement Province is g per 
cent. as in Bengal. In Part II the rule of proportion has been 
largely resorted to, in the absence of exact data, for the purpose 
of estimating the increment of revenue due to the increase of 
rent-rates. It may be my estimates are sanguine. I do not 
myself think the Government may safely act upon them. Nor 
do I wish that this article should be regarded as anything 
more than an outline of a scheme which might be worked out 
with important results. I do not recommend that a permanent 
settlement be made at a Sacrifice, or with an imperfect 
knowledge of its financial consequences. But I do humbly 
recommend that accurate data and materials be collected and 
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correct estimates framed upon the lines indicated in Part II, 
and in this Part, of 
i—The saving likely to be effected by a permanent settle- 
ment in each of the four provinces mentioned above ; 
and of 
2—The future increase of revenue from _ periodical 
enhancement of rent-rates and of its present value 
at 4 per cent. interest calculated for each province, 
Assuming correct estimates framed as above, let-— 
S denote the capitalized value of the estimated saving, 
P the present value of the estimated future increase of 
revenue for the province, 
R the total revenue of the province, 
and 
y the revenue of an estate or ryotwar holding. 

Now a permanent settlement is nothing more or less than 
a relinquishment of the right to periodically revise the rent- 
rates. The full price of redemption would be P for the entire 
r 
R 
were to pay this full value, the Government would not only 
have a full equivalent in money for parting with its right of 
periodical assessment and harassment, but have, besides, the 
capitalised value of the saving in collection charges. This 
would hardly be fair, and certainly not liberal to the proprietors, 
In one sense, the saving would be the direct result of the re- 
demption by them of the right of the Government to raise the 
rent-rates from time to time. Under the circumstances, there 
should be an equitable division of the saving between them, 
The Government should take one-half and grant the other half 
as a concession to the proprietors, This would reduce the price 


province, or P— for an estate or holding. If the proprietors 


of redemption to p> for the entire province, 


”) 


— 


and 
r S , 
— p—=)for an estate or holding. 
R 2 


This result is not materially different from that arrived at 
by a different process of calculation in Part II, if the 
estimates are correct. But it is better to show the result thus 
in an indisputable form, leaving the estimates to be framed by 
the Government, than to frame calculations on estimates which 
may prove sanguine or incorrect. All controversy upon the 
point, whether the saving in the collection charges would be 
considerable or not, is thus avoided. 

I think the Government would consult its best interests and 
do a graceful act of sound policy, if it offered a permanent 
settlement at the above price in the four provinces, The 
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proprietors of those provinces would equally consult their best 
interests if they thankfully accepted the offer, or anticipated 
it by petitioning the Government for a permanent settlement 
at a fair and reasonable price. This is no novel or original 
idea. Permanent tenures at fixed rents are common in the 
Province of Bengal where the zamindars find it their interest 
to create such tenures for a money equivalent of the estimated 
future increase of rent and add to their net income the saving 
in the collection charges. All large estates are more or less 
unwieldy. A permanent putni settlement seems to be the only 
proper arrangement in regard to such estates, and one which 
has well stood the test of time. If this be true of large estates, 
it must a fortzor? be true of State landlordism over provinces, I 
use the phrase as synonymous with the system of temporary 
settlements under which the Government periodically revises 
or assesses the rents of ryots, Its evils and disadvantages may 
be summed up as follows :— 

I1.—The system of temporary settlements is essentially a 
dog-in-the-manger policy, It prevents the ryot 
from making the fullest use of the land. He can 
have little heart to improve the land or ctops, when 
such improvement may lead to an enhancement of 
his rent. Let the incubus of temporary settlement 
be removed. Let the ryot know that the Settlement 
Officer will not favour him any more with his visits. 
You will see how the land, the crops and everything 
about him will wonderfully and rapidly improve, 

2,—All settlement operations, whether for revision of fent 
or re-assessment, are productive of great harassment, 

trouble and expense to the ryots, independently 
of any enhancement of rent, which in these days 
is scanty and casual. There is, in fact, more harass- 
ment than assessment and a plentiful levy of black- 
mail. Supplies must be found for the settlement 
camp and all the underlings, and payments do not 
always reach the proper hands, A permanent settle- 
ment, will put an end to these periodical visits of 
Settlement Officers. 

3.—The system of temporary settlements keeps the ryots 
ina state of perennial discontent. This feeling is 
never allowed to die out, but carefully renewed from 
time to time by the visits of the Settlement Officers, 
It has been shown in Part II that the Government, 
being a foreign Government, must not expect any 
sentimental loyalty from the people of India. The 

-grievance-monger and political agitator are abroad 
spreading discontent far and wide. In view of the 
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signs of the times, the Government should remove 
any cause of discontent among the agricultural 
population, which is, in fact, the people of India. 

4.—On the occurrence of a famine, the Government has 
not only to feed the starving population, but to 
remit the rents of the ryots. In a permanent settle- 
ment province no remission of rent or revenue is 
necessary. Ina temporarily-settled province such 
remission adds largely to the famine expenditure. 

5.—In a temporarily-settled province, realization of rent 
or revenue can never be so satisfactory as in a 
permanently-settled province. I am not, however, 
in possession of any statistics showing the percentage 
of arrearsin the four provinces. But I am sure 
it must be much larger than in Bengal. Now a 
permanent settlement will greatly raise the value of 
the estates and holdings. The payment of rent will 
consequently become more easy and _ punctual. 
There will be contributions to the Exchequer in 
various other ways and shapes: (See Part II and 
Part III), such as :— 

1.—An income-tax. 

2.—A stamp duty on the transfer of an estate or 
holding whether by sale, gift, mortgage 
or lease at one per cent. upon the capital 
value. 

3.—A succession tax in court-fee stamps upon 
the grant of probate, letters of adminis- 
tration, &c. 

In other words, if the Government make estates more 
valuable by granting a permanent settlement, it will, 
in various ways, participate in the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the rise in the value of such estates. _ 

I must now proceed to consider the second objection to a 
permanent settlement, which is as follows :— 

“If a permanent settlement is so favourable to the ryot, why 
are the ryots of Behar so badly off?” 

The objection assumes a great deal more than I can fairly 
allow. The ryots of Behar are, no doubt, badly off relatively 
to the ryots of Bengal. But it will be a mistake -to 
assume that they are worse off, as a whole, than the ryots of 
the North-Western Provinces, the Deccan or Madras. There 
are in Behar Gusashta ryots, Gora ryots and other descriptions 
of ryots entitled to hold at fixed rates. Their holdings sell at 
from one hundred to five hundred rupees a bigha. Where will 
you find the like of such in any of the temporary settlement 
provinces? At the same time it cannot be denied that the 
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Behar ryots as a body are not so well off as they might be, and 

certainly badly off relatively to the Bengal ryots. The causes 

of this difference in their respective conditions, although under 

the same permanent settlement, are chiefly two— 

1.—The system of Bhaoli or produce rents which prevails in 
Behar. About half a century ago, when agricultural 
produce was cheap and money dear, this was, 
perhaps, a convenient arrangement for the ryot. 
But the price of produce has trebled and quadrupled 
since. The result is that the Bhaoli rent is now 
three or four times higher than the money rent, and 
presses hard upon the ryot. 
2,—Over-population and the absence or paucity of manu- 

facturing industries in Behar. Mr. MacDonnell, in his 
Memorandum on the Food Supply of Behar and 
Bengal, published in the Statistical Reporter, Vol. I, 
page 203, says,—‘* The Patna Commissionership, 
with an area one-fourth less, but with a population 
three and one-third times denser than that of Ireland, 
and 20 per cent denser than that of Belgium, the 
most populous country in Europe, is divided by 
the Ganges into two not very unequal portions. 
» + « » « Generally speaking, it is an agri- 
cultural region ; but if regard be had to the North 
Gangetic pertion alone, it may be said that manu- 
facturing industries are altogether unknown, , . 
. . . It may broadly be said that all the people 
north of the river, and the great majority of people 
south of it, live as best they may on the produce of 
the soil. It may further be stated generally of the 
Commissionership, but absolutely of the north of the 
Ganges, that it is barren of mineral wealth.” 

It would seem, then, that the permanent settlement is not 
answerable for the state of things in Behar. 

The miserable condition of the ryots is owing to the 
existence of economic conditions in that province which would 
make its people miserable under any form of land settlement. 
The reference to the Behar ryots does not seem to have any 
relevancy to Madras, Bombay or the Punjab. In those three 
provinces the present settlements are temporary ryotwary, A 
permanent settlement, if made at all, will be made with the 
ryots or peasant proprietors, There is no reasonable gtound 
for apprehending that they will become miserable under a 
permanent settlement, which will fix their rents in perpetuity 
and greatly raise the value of their holdings. A permanent 
settlement will, no doubt, deprive them of the periodical 
visits of their friends the Settlement Officers, But I am sure 
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the ryots will be able to bear this bereavement manfully. In 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, where the system of 
temporary zamindary settlement is in force, a permanent settle- 
ment wiil have to be made withthe zamindars. In regard tothis 
province it is a matter for consideration whether anything should 
be done to safe-guard the ryot against the zamindar. A 
permanent settlement of land revenue will not affect the law 
which now regulates the relation between them. The Govern- 
ment may, if it deems necessary, strengthen the position of the 
ryot and enact additional safe-guards for his protection as has 
lately been done in Bengal, 


There is one important point in connection with permanent 
settlements which I have not yet considered, but which I must 
not leave unconsidered. It is this. What should be done with 
waste lands lying within the ambit of estates ? A moderate 
quantity of waste land lying within an estate, and not exceed- 
ing 25 percent. of the total area, should go with the estate 
for obvious reasons, Land which is now under cultivation may 
become waste a few years hence. But under a permanent 
settlement there can be no abatement of revenue upon this 
sround. Hence a moderate margin of waste land ought to be 
allowed, as is allowed in Bengal in the permanent settlements 
of chur lands. If the quantity of waste land be large, then, 
after allowing a reasonable margin to the proprietor, a price 
should be fixed upon the residue as for the sale in fee simple of 
waste land, and this price added to the bonus for the redemp- 
tion of the right of periodical assessment. In tracts where 
cultivation is sparse, and there is a pre-ponderance of jungle, the 
Government should postpone a permanent settlement until the 
land is fairly cleared. There are such unsettled tracts in the 
Province of Bengal. 


Part Vil,—Concluding Observations. 


I have shown how the revenue, under cach of the five heads 
treated of in the preceding Parts of this series, may be 
improved and sundry abuses connected therewith removed, 
The suggested improvements may be summed up as follows :— 


Rx. 
I, The Income tax, by correcting certain mistakes 


in the framing of the Act, ah coe 281,165 
II, The Land revenue, by making permanent 

settlements in the North-Western Provinces, 

the Punjab, Madras and Bombay, which will 

enable the Government to save in the collec- 


tion charges eee eee eee 1,050,000 





Carried over Rx. «. 1,331,165 
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Brought forward Rx. ..- 1,331,165 
And also to obtain Rx. 7,500,000 as bonus, 
which at 4 per cent. will give an annual 


income of ... eee eee ie 300,000 
III. The Stamp revenue, by abolishing the original 

side of the several High Courts, which will 

lessen the expenditure on the Civil Courts 

and increase the sale of court fee stamps, 

about ve vee oe + 200,000 
IV. The Customs revenue, by imposing a low duty 

of 2} per cent. ad-valorem upon imports 

£1.314,353 or eve ase 20 1,752,470 





Total Rx. oe. 3,583,635 
Ae 


Besides this, the disposal of the unprofitable irrigation 
works, as recommended in Part V, will effect a considerable 
saving which I have no means of estimating. I cannot 
presume to hope that all my suggestions will be adopted. But 
I may certainly hope that they will be duly and fully taken 
into consideration. 

There is one danger, which the Government should carefully 
cuard against. It ought never, for the sake of obtaining 
popularity, to yield to the weakness of abolishing any of the 
existing taxes, or making any substantial reduction in them, 
The repeal of the income-tax and reduction of the import 
duties during the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, and the repeal 
of the import duties and reduction of the salt-tax during 
that of Lord Ripon, are, it is humbly submitted, instances of such 
weakness. The income-tax has been re-imposed and the salt-tax 
raised toa uniform rate throughout India. It now only remains 
to re-impose the import duties, and thereby to put the finances on 
asecure and satisfactory footing. Evenif there be a consider- 
able surplus, it need not embarrass our financiers. Letit be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the Public Debt, The revenue from 
every one of our principal taxes is slowly and continuously in- 
creasing every year, without any increase in the rate of duty. 
The rate is not susceptible of further increase in most of the 
taxes. The only taxes, of which rates may be considerably in- 
creased in a time of emergency, are the income-tax and 
Customs duties. This principle ought to be well understood 
between the Government and the people of India, that it must 
not impose any new taxes, excepting a duty upon imports 
which must be restored, and that it must not raise the rates of the 
existing taxes, except those of the income-tax and Customs 
duties in a time of need. An understanding of this kind seems 
to be urgently necessary in order to remove misapprehensions 
and promote a good understanding between the Government 
and the people. If a representative form of Government be 
hereafter introduced, there will be the greater need for clearly 
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enunciating this principle of taxation. In a representative 
Government, the majority will try to shift the burden of 
taxation as much as possible from themselves and their con- 
stituents to the minority, or in other words, they will try to 
favor one class at the expense of another in the matter of 
taxation. The only safeguard against this is to strictly 
define its limits as above and thus to curtail their power for 
mischief by allowing them little or no latitude in the matter 
of taxation. 

It has been shown in Part IV that our wealth has largely 
increased under British rule and is increasing every year 
by about twelve millions sterling. The natural consequences 
of this increase of wealth are that the wages of labor and 
the price of the staple articles of food have largely increased. 
In the language of Political Economy, money having become 
more abundant, its value or purchasing power has declined in pro- 
portion. Now let us consider what the effect of this accession 
of wealth has been upon the condition of the people of India. 
The cultivating ryots ought to be well off, and are certainly 
well off in Bengal and several other provinces, in consequence 
of the great rise in the price of agricultural produce of all 
kinds, The ryots in parts of Behar, the North-Western 
Provinces and the Deccan are not so prosperous. But this is 
owing to counteracting causes which prevent them from fully 
profiting by the rise in the value of produce. Laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, and menial servants are well off; their wages 
have generally doubled and trebled during the last 40 years, and 
even quadrupled in places. But there is one exception, the weav- 
ing industry, whichthas greatly declined. Excluding the skilful 
artizans of Dacca, Santipur and Chandernagore, who are able to 
hold their own against the competition of Manchester, the weavers 
as a class are badly off. Large numbers of them have betaken 
themselves to other occupations. The few who still cling to the 
calling of their ancestors find it difficult to earn a livelihood. 
Let them take comfort. Their wrongs will be amply avenged 
by our cotton mills, which are destined at no very distant date 
to oust Manchester from the markets of Asia. 

Our traders and shopkeepers have a fine time of it by reason 
of the great expansion of trade and the general growth of 
artificial wants and a taste for luxuries formerly unknown in 
India. Professional men were, till recently, reaping a rich 
harvest and making hay in bright sunshine. But of late 
there has been a glut in all the professions, especially in 
the profession of law. The middle class dhadra lok (gentry), 
although more wealthy than formerly, are as a class worse off rela- 
tively to the other sections of the population. All 4alampesha, or 
literate men from the lower classes, who have made a little money, 
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are freely admitted into its ranks. But once a family becomes 
bhadra lok, its members, however reduced in circumstances, will 
never think of returning to the more humble occupation of their 
remote ancestors. They will live by their wits, sponge on their re- 
latives or friends, beg, cheat, steal or forge. But they will never 
condescend to do any honest manual or menial work. <A few 
years ago shopkeeping was considered low. But more enlightened 
notions now prevail. Shopkeeping is now about the lowest occu- 
pation which a dbhadra lok witk fallaw. The genus middle-class 
sentry may be classified as follows :— 

I. Gentry of independent means. Those who have landed 
properties, or investments in funds, or both, sufficient 
for their support. 

II, Gentry of semi-independent means. Those who have 
some landed properties or investments in funds, but 
not sufficient for their support, and betake them 
selves to service or to a trade or profession, 

III. Gentry in service and chiefly dependent upon it for 
their livelihood. This is by far the most numerous 
class, comprising all ministerial officers, amlas and 
clerks in Government offices, mercantile houses 
and zamindari establishments, and judicial and 
executive officers in the uncovenanted service of 
the Government. 

IV. Gentry in the professions from which they earn their 
livelihood, excepting those who have attained 
high eminence, who should be classed as_ upper- 
class gentry. 

V. Gentry in trade, shopkeeping or other business, and 
not possessing any-other means of livelihood. 

VI. Gentry who live by their wits and have no ostensible 
means of livelihood. These gentlemen swarm in 
towns and about courts, places of large resort and 
everywhere there is a chance of anything turning 
up. 

Of the ae classes, it may be mentioned that persons 
in classes III, 1V, and V, when they have made money, enter 
class I or class II. There is a great deal of money-lending in 
all the classes, The savings are either invested in land or 
funds, or lent out at interest. Money-lenders, asa rule, cannot 
help being land-holders, although they may not wish to invest 
inland. It frequently happens that the only means of re- 
covering the debt is by foreclosing or selling out the debtor. 
The income of the middle class gentry has not increased in the 
same proportion as the value of the necessaries of life. Their 
artificial wants have, on the other hand, largely increased. 
A generation ago, a dbhadralvk family, consisting of four or 
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five persons, could live and keep a servant upon Rs, 240 a year. 
Now a similar family cannot live with equal comfort under 
Rs. 500. It is more difficult to fix the maximum income of this 
class or to draw the line where the middle class ends and the 
upper class begins. Thirty years ago, a family which had Rs. 5,000 
or more a year was considered wealthy. But now a family 
which has less than Rs. 19,000 a year could scarcely be con- 
sidered so. We may take it, therefore, that the income of the 
middle class gentry ranges from Ks. 500 to Ks, 10,000. | 

The upper class gentry, those whose incomesexceed Rs. 10,000 
a year, include, by the nature of our classification, the most 
successful men in the public service, in the professions or in trade 
and commerce, all large land-holders, fund-holders and owners 
of house property in towns. -But in this poor country the 
number of the upper class gentry is sadly small. 

According to the income-tax returns, there were only 6,929 
persons who had incomes exceeding Rs. 10,000 and of whom 
3,350 (or nearly one-half) were Government servants.* The 
income-tax returns do not include the profits of agricul- 
tural land which is ninety-nine per cent. of rentable land 
in India. The number of land-holders whose income is 
Rs. 10,000 and upwards, is not likely to exceed that of Eng- 
lishmen and other foreigners who have the same income in 
the Government service or mercantile line or in the profes- 
sions. We may estimate, therefore, the number of the upper 
class gentry at 6,900 or about 7,000 in round figures, So that 
we have not even an upper ten thousand in all India. But the 
number is increasing every year and is expected to reach ten 
thousand in a few years, In the present state of native society, 
the uses of the upper class gentry are great and manifold. 
They support at least ten times their number of middle class 
gentry as relatives, dependents and amlas, and a still larger 
number of menial servants, artizans and labourers, besides 
contributing largely to the support of the various industries, 
trades and professions and of the destitute poor. 

The increase of wealth has, oddly enough, made the people less 
hospitable and less charitable. In the old days of rude and cheap 
plenty, there was more hospitality and more charity. <Azt-sheba 
(feeding all way-farers who come to the house) and alms-giving 
were regarded as religious duties and practised as such by 
all well-to-do families of the middle and upper classes, It 
is not so cheap or easy now to practice atit-sheba which has 
been generally abandoned in towns, and exists in the country 
only in opulent families. Alms-giving has also greatly 





a the Financial Statement of the Hon’ble J.. Westland, 26th March. 
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declined. It seems that orthodox Hindus are more charitable 
than those who have received an English education. The latter, 
as a class, are not much inclined to alms-giving and have or pre- 
tend to have a notion that it promotes idleness. Laying this 
“ flattering unction ” to their soul, they will not give any thing to 
any body. It is doubtful whether this English notion will hold 
socd in India, where there are no work-houses or poor rates, and 
where the destitute poor depend entirely upon private and 
spontaneous charity for their subsistence. 

There is a great deal of misapprehension among my country- 
men regarding the revenue and expenditure of the Government 
of India. The preparation of a clear and easily intelligible 
account and its wide circulation will do more to dispel such 
misapprehension than volumes of elaborate explanation. The 
account should be simple and unincumbered with extraneous 
matters such as District Local Funds (Road-cess) and their ex- 
penditure. (See Part II.) I have prepared an account from the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the year 188-87, from 
which I have eliminated the extraneous items and with which 
J shall conclude this Part and the series, 
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No. I. 
Account of Net Revenue in 1886-87. 
bo — ea . Ss 
Deduct collec- 
tion charges, | Deduct ex- 
? . Gross Re- | refunds, draw- | penditure Net 
Heads of Revenue. ceipts. | backs, assign- | in Eng- | Revenue. 
ments andcom-} land. 
pensations, 
Rx Rx Rx Rx 
Land Revenue . 23,055,724 4,450,048 1,505 {18,604,178 
Opium 8,942,97 2,726,580 2,551 | 6,213,845 
(including cost 
of production, ) 
Salt 6,657,644 916,523 10} 5,741,111 
(including com- 
pensation and 
cost of pro- 
duction.) 
Stamp 3,751,220 131,114 61,194} 3,558,972 
Excise 43755174 155,252 222 | 4,219,700 
Public works cess and other 
public cesses* 1,028,751 5 a 1,009,751 
Customs 1,246,293 163,936 1,082,357 
Assessed taxes (income-tax) 1,354,735 feo 1,277,510 
Forest 1,103,970 717,912 3,352} 382,706 
Registration 299,059 185,967 113,092 
Tributes from Native States 695,4'5 94,805 Fi alc 600,610 
Total Rs, . |525511,021 9,638,362 68,834 [42,803,825 

















* This head of revenue, termed “ Provincial Rates” in the Government accounts, 
included * District Local Funds, ’? which has been eliminated. 











No. II. 
Account of Net Expenditure in 1886-87. 
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Expendi- 


Expendi- 


Decuct Re- 





























Heads of Expenditure. ture in Ia- ture in Total Ex. [oj Net Expen- 
dia. England. penditure, Credit” diture. 
Interest on debt other than that 
charged to Railways and Irri- ‘ 
gation works ee 739,495 39573,9¢8 4,370,403 670,548 620.8: 
Post Office cco =5, SQ) 880 161,172 | 1,350,292] 1, 1540907 “ 2095,.085 
Telegraph ee 560,660 153,824 7'4.464 €02,74 at.717 
Mint eee 71,306 9,200 $2,506 189,42 99:922 
Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Depariments. 
General administration eee 1,392,269 341,606 1,733,875 00 ¢e 1,733,875 
Law and Justice eee | 39304,985 1,468 3,399,453 887.196 | 2,809,257 
Police eee 3,285,097 | coos 3,285,097 315 863 2,959,234 
Marine. a 530 938 317,185 8,124 200,029 648,065 
Education eee 1,394,732 605 %4395,337 208, 395 1,096 942 
Ecclesiastical eee 158,576 413 1:8,989 earns 158,989 
Medical on 740,820 9,865 756,685 64,6r1 692.074 
Political 713.773 41,041 754,814 adi 754,814 
Scientific and other Departments 431,150 27,992 454,142 85,564 373,578 
Total «- | 11,958,340 749,176 | 12,698 9:6 | 1,461,658 | 12,236,858 
Miscellaneous Civil charges. 
Political pensions 622,524 25 164 647,688 eese 647,688 
Pensions and furlough and ab- 
sentee allowances ee 694,270 2,426 927 39T21,197 399.64 2,721,536 
Stationery and Printing oe 435,671 126,359 562,030 96,816 465 214 
Miscellaneous oe 328,312 4',830 370,142 351,797 18,345 
Total ee | 2,080,777 | 2,620,289 | 4,701,057 848,274 | 3,852.78; 
ero — Se ee eee | CR es 
Railways. 
Working expenses 5,219,889 eee 5,219 889 cove ecce 
Interest on debt and surplus pro- 
fits of guaranteed Companies.. 35935,276 |_ 7,271,620 | 10,305,896 sees eese 
Miscellaneous ee 139,642 @ece 139,642 © see oo ee 
Total ee | 8,394,827 | 7,271,620 | 15,666,427 | 14,477,759 | 1,188,6¢8 
Irrigation, 
Working expenses eo | 1,316,142 eee 1 316,142 coe eoee 
Interest Ou deot ee 992,591 1,921 994 512 ese toeeee 
Total oe | 2,308,733 1,921 | 2,310,654 | 1,656 705 653,949 
Construction of Railways, charg- 
ed to Revenue and Famine In- 
surance 383,077 eo cee 3835077 eee 383.077 
Construction of Irrigation works, 
charged to Famine Insurance 107,979 Py 107,979 core 107,979 
Buildings and Roads* ee | 3:€8 2,000 120,000 3,8 00,090 727,574 3,072,426 
Army oe | 14,620,516 | 4,904,526 | 19,525, 42 985,003 | 18,540,039 
Special defence works oes 123,flo 202,516 f 325,626 00 ce 325,626 
Total expenditure charged 
against revenue «. | 46,214,920 | 19,759 123 | 65:974,043 | 22 855,003 | 43,119,040 












































* This head Of expenditure in the Government accounts included repairs of roads and other 


expenditure of the District Local Funds Account, 
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These items have been eliminated. 
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The total expenditure in England is in account No. I Rx. 68,834 
in account No. II Rx. 19,974,043 


~~ tl 





Total Rx. 20,042,877 
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which is equal to £14,409,949, the loss by exchange being Rx. 5,632,928 
The expenditure shown in account No. II is net expenditure charged to 
Revenue. The Government borrowed during the year Rx. 10,503,383 and 
expended it as follows :— 
Capital outlay on Railways and Irrigation works = «e Rx. 5,670,484 
Capital charge involved in Redemption of Liabi- 
lities connected with the purchase of the East 
India and the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi 
Railways ~ sa ove wee Rx. 4,914,546 
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MOHINY MOHUN Roy, 
A retired Pleader of the Calcutta High Court, 
and ex-Member of the Bengal Legislative Counce}. 
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ArT. VIIIL—FREE TRADE RE-EXAMINED. 


N the controversy regarding the merits of free-trade, which 
has been revived in England during the last few years 
by the sheer force of circumstances, the orthodox and the 
dissenting political economists have been ranged in opposite 
camps—the former on the side of the defence, the latter on 
that of the attack. So far the logical victory has been with 
the defence; but neither party, it appears to me, has gone to 
the real root of the matter. The present moment, when a 
break in the clouds that overhang British commerce has been 
followed by a temporary lull in the dispute, is, perhaps, not 
an unfavourable one for a dispassionate examination of the 
question at issue. 

Along with many others who not very long since regarded 
that question as settled for ever, I have been led by re- 
cent events to re-examine the grounds of my old faith. 
The result is unexpected. For, while I dissent altogether 
both from the arguments of the attack and from their views 
as to what ought to be done, I find myself in agreement with 
them as to the unwisdom of what has been done. While, 
in short, my re-examination of the question has been con- 
ducted strictly from. the standpoint of orthodox political 
economy, I have been reluctantly driven to the conclusion, 
not merely that the policy inaugurated in England in 1846, 
was based on an imperfect survey of the essential elements 
of the problem under discussion, but that, when the neglected 
elements come to be taken into account, the decision then 
arrived at must appear to have been an erroneous one. 

I invite economists to go over the ground with me, in the 
belief that, starting from the same principles, we shall arrive 
at similar results. Should my logic prove to be faulty, I shall 
be the first to rejoice; for it leads to conclusions at which we 
may well stand aghast. 

And let me premise that, between the question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the policy inaugurated by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and that of the desirability of reverting 
to a system of protection, there is a wide distinction. There 
are steps which, once taken, cannot be retraced. The con- 
sequences of the repeal of the Corn Laws and the cognate 
measures which followed it, have been such that the conditions 
with which England is now confronted, differ toto c/o from 
those with which she had to deal in 1846. An economic 
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system which is possible, and may be desirable, for a popu- 
lation capable of subsisting, or nearly capable of subsisting, 
on the produce of its own soil, may be not only undesirable, 
but impossible for a population largely dependent on other 
soils than its own for the prime necessaries of life. 

Speaking broadly, the defect which, as it appears to me, 
vitiated the decision of 1846 was, that it was based on a con- 
sideration of the immediate and proximate, to the exclusion 
of the more remote consequences of free-trade. Though 
Cobden and his school would probably have been the last men 
to repudiate the demands of that higher altruism which in- 
cludes within its purview the interests of future generations 
as well as the present, they implicitly assumed that what 
results in immediate economic gain to the nation is neces- 
sarily for its benefit. Their opponents, too, seem to have been 
content to meet them on this basis, the result being that the 
controversy turned rather upon the question, whether what 
was bad for a particular class could be good for the nation at 
large, than on the question how far, in considering what is 
cood for the nation at large, the distant, as well as the imme- 
diate future ought to be taken into account. And here [I 
may admit at once that, as long as the enquiry is restricted 
within these narrow limits, the case for free trade is im- 
pregnable. 

Stated as succinctly as possible, that case is as follows :— 
If the outturn of a given quantity of labour and capital, 
applied to the manufacture of goods, will purchase on the 
spot more corn from abroad than can be produced at home 
by the same quantity of labour and capital, then it is advan- 
tageous to the nation at large that so much labour and capital 
should be applied to the manufacture of goods, and the out- 
turn exchanged for foreign corn, rather than that it should be 
applied to the production of corn at home. 

It is useless, in that case, to plead the loss to the native 
agriculturist, for he has his remedy in turning his labour from 
the production of corn to that of hardware, or piece-goods, 
or whatever else the conditions of the market or his own 
special aptitudes may indicate, or possibly, in transferring it 
to a country where the conditions are more favourable to 
agriculture. Some hardship, it is true, may be entailed upon 
him by the change; but it would be unreasonable to set his 
temporary convenience against the permanent interests of the 
entire nation, Or, to put the matter in another forni, the 
consumer might, with unanswerable reason, object to paying 
him a perpetual bonus for the purpose of enabling him to 
persist in an uneconomical application of his labour. The 
most that could be justly urged on his behalf would be that 
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if practicable, the nation ought to compensate him for the. 
temporary loss. But this is a side issue which does not affect 
the merits of the main question. 

Equally unavailing is it to plead, as some protectionists have 
lately pleaded, the loss to the nation at large arising from the 
sterilisation of labour and capital during the interval between 
their displacement from one form of industry and _ their 
transfer to another ; for, while this loss is only temporary, 
the gain of which it is a condition is permanent, 

If the argument holds good for corn, it holds equally good 
for every other kind of produce, and for every article of 
manufacture that stands in a similar position. 

As amatter of fact, with but a single exception which does 
not affect the merits of the question, all the beneficial con- 
sequences anticipated by the free-traders in England have 
actually been realised. The price of corn has greatly fallen, 
and British trade has immensely increased; and there is no 
room for doubt that these results are largely due to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and subsequent similar measures. It 
is true that the prices of pastoral products have at the same 
time risen to an extent that makes it questionable whether 
the general level of agricultural prices is much lower now 
than it was in the decade 1840-50. But, after all, the true test 
of the economic condition of the population is not prices, 
but the standard of living, or rather the ratio which prices 
bear to earnings; and when we come to apply this test to the 
United Kingdom, we find that the average wages of the 
working man would buy about 20 per cent. more of the 
necessaries of life in 1884 than in 1840, while between 
i850 and 1884 the consumption of wheat per head of 
population had actually risen from 2g90lbs. to 340 ibs., that 
of meat from 76 Ibs. to 105 lbs., and that of dairy products in a 
still higher ratio. 

If, then, the argument for free-trade is to be successfully 
impugned, it must be by showing, not that it has failed to 
produce the benefits anticipated by its advocates, but that it 
has also produced, or is calculated to produce, other conse- 
quences of a character so injurious as to outweigh those benefits, 

Can this be shown? I think it can. | 

Mr. Goschen, in his inaugural address two years ago at 
Aberdeen, insisted strongly on want of intellectuality, meaning 
by that term the temper that leads men to take an intellectual 
interest in the bread-winning work of life, as being the defect 
by which, next to inferiority of linguistic and technical attain- 
ments, Englishmen are most severely handicapped in the 
international struggle for existence. Now, while I am quite 
prepared to admit that, as compared with some of: their 
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continental rivals, Enelishmen are lamentably deficient in the 
quality in question, and while I entertain no doubt that they 
would be greatly benefited even from an economic point of 
view, by cultivating it, I unhesitatingly deny the rank assigned 
to it by Mr. Goschen among the conditions necessary to their 
industrial success. The quality, I apprehend, which, after the 
appropriate technical aequirements, is most needed to place 
Englishmen on a level with their competitors in the industrial 
race, is not intellectuality, but frugality. 

And here, possibly, owing to an ambiguity of language, I 
run some risk of being misunderstood, In the ethics of the 
copy book, frugality occupies a prominent place among the 
minor virtues; and it may not- unnatually be inferred that, 
as Mr. Goschen finds fault with Englishmen for their lack of 
intellectuality, so I do not hold them altogether blameless 
when I attribute to them the need of frugality. Let me then 
state at once, as emphatically as possible, that this is very far 
from my intention. What I mean by frugality in this connec- 
tion is, the temper or habit which reconciles people to a com- 
paratively low standard of living. There are, doubtless, 
circumstances under which that temper is an advantage to its 
possessors ; but if it isa virtue, it is so only in the sense in 
which a readiness to accept the inevitable is a virtue. 

So far from furnishing just ground for censure, a comparative- 
ly high standard of living, within certain limits--as long, that 
is to say, as it bears a just ratio to income,—connotes a com- 
paratively high standard not only of moral and physical well- 
being, but of philoprogenitive prudence and capacity for 
progress. More than this, it constitutes an invaluable margin 
of insurance against a rainy day. A descent from a higher 
to a lower standard of living is, in short, a descent from a 
higher to a lower state of actual well-being and prospective 
security, and is thus at once a degradation and a danger. 

When I say that frugality is the quality which, after the 
appropriate knowledge and _ skill, is most needed by English- 
men to place them on a level with their competitors in the 
industrial struggle, what I mean is that, if the course of events 
brings the English workman into industrial competition with 
the German, or the Italian, or the Chinese workman, and if 
he possesses no special advantages over these rivals in point 
of knowledge, or skill, or material resources, or position, or the 
like, then the prime condition of his holding his own in the 
contest is, that he shall be prepared to accept the same standard 
of living as the German, or the Italian, or the Chinese work- 
man, as the case may be. 

Needs must, when the devil drives; there is no question 
of virtue or vice, of praise or blame, involved. 
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_ That the main cause of the increasing difficulty experienced 
by England in maintaining her place in the front rank of the 
industrial race, is the cheapness of foreign labour; that this 
cheapness is dependent on a comparatively low standard of 
living, and that free-trade is somehow to blame for the turn 
things have taken, is rapidly dawning on those whom the 
shoe pinches. What is not so generally recognised, if it is at 
all clearly recognised, is that the difficulty is the result of 
the operation of a law which is implicitly involved in the very 
principle of free-trade. 

That law and its corollary may be stated generally as follows: 
The ultemate tendency of free-trade between communities with 
different standards of living, ts to reduce those different standards 
to a common level, Assuming a comparatively high standard of 
living to be in itself an advantage, it follows that, as between 
communities with different standards of living, the gain and the 
loss resulting from the operation of free-trade incline, in the 
long run, to the communities which start with the lowest and 
the highest standards respectively. 4 we 

But, though the ultimate tendency of free-trade is this to 
equalise standards of living throughout the area of competition, 
it does not necessarily follow that the process of equalisation 
will come into play at once} for there are other conditions 
which may interfere to hold the operation of the law in 
suspense, or to modify its results. And as long as, owirig to 
the interference of any such conditions, the process of equali- 
sation is deferred, the competing community which starts with 
the highest standard of living may be the chief gainer in 
spite of it. fades wt 

It can scarcely be necessary, in a discussion of this kind, to 
prove first principles; but for the sake of clearness, it may 
be desirable to re-state them :— 

It is universally admitted by economists that, free competi- 
tion being granted, price is, in the long run, governed by cost 
of production. It is further admitted that, under the same 
condition, the cost of living of the producer is one of the 
elements of the cost of production. And it necessarily follows 
that, where the other elements are equal, and that of living 
varies, the total cost of production will vary in some ratio 
with that of living. Where, then, two or more communities 
with different standards of living are brought into free indus- 
trial competition on otherwise equal terms, the community 
with the lowest standard of living will be able to undersell 
the others. 

By way of illustration, if illustration be necessary, let us 
take the case of two steam-engines, of the same power but 
of different construction, one of which, for every horse-power 
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of energy produced, consumes ten pounds of coal per hour, 
while the other consumes only five pounds. Both engines 
are capable of doing precisely the same guantum of useful 
work, and if they are applied to the same machinery, the 
outturn in both cases will be identical in kind and quality 
also. Nevertheless, two such engines cannot compete indus- 
trially on the same terms. Purchasers will pay no more for 
the work produced by the aid of that which consumes ten 
pounds of coal per hour, than they will for the work of that 
which consumes five pounds; and the manufacturer who 
employs the former, unless he enjoys some special advantage 
over his rivals, which covers the extra cost of fuel. will, in 
ordinary circumstances, have to’ choose between changing his 
engine and retiring from the contest. 

Now the case of two communities, capable, man for man, 
of the same amount of physical energy, but living up to 
widely different standards, runs, economically, on all fours 
with that of the two classes of engines just referred to. If 
two such communities are brought into active industrial com- 
petition, and if all the other conditions which govern the cost 
of production are equal, then the community with the higher 
standard of living will have to choose between seeing itself 
undersold, and so driven out of the field, and accommodating 
its standard of living to that of its more frugal rival. It can 
avoid this alternative only if it possesses such special advan- 
tages over its rival in other respects as lessen the cost of the 
remaining elements of production, and these only so far as 
the difference covers the extra cost of its higher standard of 
living. As long as it possesses such special advantages, and 
the margin of additional profit due to them is sufficient, or 
more than sufficient, to cover the difference between the cost 
of its standard of living and that of its rival, so long will it 
be a gainer by a policy of free-trade; but the moment it 
ceases to occupy this favoured position, it will become a loser 
by such a policy, in so far as a reduction of its standard of 
living will then become a condition of its continuing the 
competition. As long as it continues to retain any portion 
of its former special advantage, it will also retain a corres- 
ponding measure of its previous power of living more ex- - 
pensively than its rival, for it will be under no necessity to 
reduce its standard of living further than may suffice to 
equalise the total cost of production to itself and its rival 
respectively. But, should its balance of special advantage 
entirely disappear, its power of living more expensively than 


_its rival will disappear at the same time. 


The common level at which the different standards of living 
of the competing communities will be equalised, may be 
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expected to lie somewhere between those of the highest and 
lowest standards of living with which they start. But this 
will not necessarily be the case ; for the level at which equali- 
sation will actually take place, will depend upon the question 
how far the most frugal community may choose to avail itself 
of the opportunity afforded it of raising its standard of living. 

So far, I have advanced only one stage in the proof of 
the law that free-trade tends ultimately to the equalisation of 
different standards of living among the competing communi- 
ties. I have shown that, in the absence of special advantages, 
this is its inevitable tendency, and, having shown this, I am 
in a position to say that, before a community with a compara- 
tively high standard of living can safely adopt a free-trade 
policy, it is bound to make sure, not merely that it actually 
possesses such a degree of special advantage over its rivals, 
as to ensure it an excess of profit equal, or more than equal, 
to the difference between the cost of its standard of living 
and theirs, but that it can depend upon the permanent con- 
tinuance of such a degree of special advantage. 

Now, as surely as, in the absence of special advantages, the 
ultimate tendency of free industrial competition is to equalise 
standards of living among the competitors, so surely does 
the general course of progress tend to the extinction of special 
advantages. 

An exhaustive enumeration of all the kinds of special ad- 
vantage by which cost of production may be lessened, would 
carry me beyond the limits of an article. Suffice it to say 
that they divide themselves, for the most part, into advantages 
of knowledge and skill, advantages of geograpical position, 
advantages of natural resources, advantages of capital, and 
moral and political advantages. I purposely exclude advan- 
tages arising from artificial material resources, such as mas 
chinery, shipping and the like, not because they may not be 
very important, but because they clearly depend, in the long 
run, on the possession of the other kinds enumerated. 

Now, knowledge under the conditions of modern civili- 
sation, is an open book, in which all who will may read, and 
its possession by one community consequently implies its 
possession, sooner or later, by all communities interested in 
its acquisition. Advantages derived by a community from 
superior knowledge are, therefore, in their nature evanescent. 

Skill, again, stands in a very similar predicament. It is 
mainly dependent upon practice, and so far is imitable, That 
there may be permanent differences of natural aptitude among 
even cognate races, is possible, but not by any means so 
certain that it would be safe to depend upon them as final 
factors in industrial competition. It is, at least, extremely 
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improbable that there exist between the foremost nations of 
Europe any such permanent natural differences at all com- 
parable in importance with the differences actually obtaining 
between their various standards of living. 

We come next to advantages of geographical position, It 
might seem at first sight that these, at all events, were inalien- 
able. But they are largely relative to other conditions, such 
as the sources of materials and labour, on the one hand, of 
to markets, on the other; and, so far as this is the case, 
though less ephemeral, it may be, in their nature, than the 
classes of advantage just considered, they are far from being 
absolutely permanent. They are liable to be affected by every 
change in the direction of the great streams of commerce, 
and by every displacement of the chief centres of supply and 
demand. 

History abounds in examples of the rise and disappearance, 
sometimes gradual, sometimes startlingly sudden, of advantages 
of geographical position of the first magnitude. To cite but one 
instance among many. The communities of the valley of the 
Euphrates, not many centuries since, enjoyed a_ geographical 
position of eminent advantage, owing to the fact that the 
main portion of the rich traffic between Asia and Europe 
passed through their midst. But this advantage was swept 
away almost in a night by the results of a simple scientific 
discovery. The invention of the mariner’s compass, by render- 
ing the navigation of the ocean beyond sight of land not only 
possible, but comparatively safe, was rapidly followed by the 
abandonment of the old caravan route for that round the 
Cape of Good Hope; and what was once a valley of fertile 
fields and sumptuous cities has lapsed into a wilderness. 

Even where the course of progress does not altogether 
destroy advantages arising from geographical position, it tends 
to minimise them, by facilitating communications, and thus 
reducing the comparative importance of cost of transport as 
an element in cost of production. 

I now proceed to consider the case of advantages arising 
from the possession of superior natural resources, 

These are of diverse kinds and of different orders of stability. 
Speaking broadly, the only case in which absolute permanence 
can be predicated of any such advantage, is where the resource 
on which it depends is not merely a monopoly of the com- 
munity possessing it, but inexhaustible. I will not go so far as 
to say that such a case is, in the nature of things, impossible, but 
I can call to mind no case which can be confidently said to 
fulfil these conditions. But, even supposing such a case to 
exist, it would not, in view of the law I am endeavouring to 
demonstrate, be sufficient to justify a community in adopting a 
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free-trade policy. For thispurpose, not only must the advantage 
be one of which permanence is predicable, it must also be 
of such industrial importance, that the gain derived from it 
under a system of free-trade shall outweigh any losses that 
may arise from the adoption of that system in other branches 
of the national industry. 

The most important of the natural resources from which special 
industrial advantage may accrue to a community, may be divided 
into mineral and agricultural. As to the former, they are in 
their nature eminently exhaustible. Where, moreover, they 
are not monopolies, the advantage arising from their possession 
tends largely to resolve itself into an advantage of geographi- 
cal position. Regarded from an industrial point of view, it is 
not the mere ownership of the minerals, so much as the cost 
of working them and laying them down where they are re- 
quired, that is material. It ceases to be an advantage to the 
English manufacturer to have coal or iron in the soil within a 
few miles of his door, if, owing to cheaper extraction or any 
other cause, those minerals can be procured at a distance so 
much more cheaply that the difference in the cost of carriage 
is covered ; and if the Belgian or German manufacturer can 
obtain them from a distance as cheaply as the English manu- 
facturer from his own neighbourhood, he is, so far, in as good 
a position as the English manufacturer. Thus the course of 
progress, before it actually extinguishes the special advantages 
arising from the ownership of such resources, tends to mini- 
mise them in two different ways. The extraction of the 
products at home tends, other things being equal, to become 
more costly as exhaustion is approached, and the availability of 
alternative sources of supply is increased by improved facilities 
of intercourse and cheaper communications. 

Special advantages derived from superior agricultural re- 
sources stand on a somewhat different footing. They depend 
partly on special conditions of climate, partly on _ special 
qualities of soil. As agricultural products are capable of re- 
production, they are not exhaustible in the same sense as 
mineral products. But so far as their production depends on 
qualities of soil, which are exhaustible, it tends, in the course 
of time, to become more costly. Here, again, moreover, if the 
products are not mohopolies, which is really the case, the 
course of progress tends to open up alternative sources of 
suppl 

Ga: the whole, no doubt, special advantages of this class are 
more stable than any that have yet been discussed. Unfor- 
tunately, as far as England is concerned, it is their absence only 
that calls for consideration. 

If permanence cannot be predicated of the other classes of 
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special advantage, still less is it predicable of that arising from 
the ownership of capital. It cannot, perhaps, be said that 
capital is, in its nature, exhaustible. Supposing it to be re- 
productively applied with unerring judgment, and supposing 
everything to go uniformly right, there is probably no reason 
why it should not perennially increase. But these are ideal 
conditions. In practice capital is, and must be, so frequently 
applied with erring judgment ; results so often disappoint the 
most acute calculations, and it is liable to be destroyed or 
dissipated by so many accidents, that its ownership, even by 
a community, must always be more or less precarious. 

What, however, is of still greater moment in connection with 
the question under discussion, capital tends to follow the 
other conditions of industry, wherever they may be seated. If 
it is invested commercially, in the purchase of the products 
of industry, it is invested in the purchase of those products 
which offer the best prospect of profit, irrespectively of their 
origin. If itis invested in the work of production itself, it 
will, with certain qualifications, gravitate towards the industries 
which promise to be most remunerative. 

The use of it is not to be had for nothing by the native 
manufacturer, any more than by the foreigner, but is at the 
command of him who can employ it to the greatest advantage, 
and consequently afford to pay the most for it. Though, there- 
fore, it is of great value, as a source of wealth to the commu- 
nity that owns it, the effect of its ownership on international 
industrial competition, is less important than might, at first 
sight, be supposed. Other things being equal, it is, no doubt, 
at the service of native, on somewhat more favourable terms 
than of foreign, enterprise, and so far, a community which 
obtains the capital for its industries at home will, other things 
being equal, produce at somewhat less cost than one that ob- 
tains it from abroad. But the difference will. not go far in 
balancing collateral disadvantages. As far, moreover, as the 
ordinary operations of industry and commerce are concerned, 
this advantage comes into play but slightly, as between the 
more advanced nations of Europe. For such purposes neither 
France, nor Belgium, nor Germany is under the necessity of 
paying a high premium for the use of foreign capital, whatever 
may be the case where extraordinary enterprises of a more 
than usually speculative character are concerned. Even where 
the advantage exists, its permanence cannot be depended on, 
for the remunerative employment of Capital obtained from 
abroad creates Capital at home by which its place may be ulti- 
mately supplied. 

As for moral and political advantages, their importance is 
anquestionably immense. But the essentially precarious 
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character of any superiority which one community may possess 
over another in respect of such conditions, surely stands in no 
need of either demonstration or comment. 

Enough has, I think, been said to show not only that all the 
more important conditions on which special industrial advan- 
tages depend are essentially precarious, but that the course of 
progress tends naturally to equalise them, and thus to minimise, 
if not ultimately eliminate, the advantages derived from them. 
If, therefore, it be true that, under a system of free-trade, the 
power of a community to maintain a higher standard of living 
than its competitors depends on the possession of a balance of 
such advantages, it is further true that a system of free-trade 
tends, in the long run, to the equalisation of different standards 
of living among the competing communities, and that a commu- 
nity which starts in the race with a higher standard of living than 
its rivals, though a preponderance of special advantages may 
enable it at first to outstrip them in spite of its being thus 
handicapped, is morally certain to lose in the end. 

To pass from generals to particulars, let us see how far the 
case of England furnishes an illustration of the operation of 
this law. | 

When England started on her career of free-trade, she did so 
under conditions which, regard being had to the immediate 
future only, amply justified her in the expectation of profiting 
largely by the result. Her standard of living was, indeed, higher 
than the standards of living of her neighbours ; but she enjoyed 
special advantages of such magnitude, that she could reasonably 
reckon on a margin of Comparative profit which would more than 
cover the difference. She possessed such superior knowledge 
and skill as to give her a virtual monopoly in the production of 
certain classes of manufacture, which happened to be in special 
request. She possessed superior natural resources—notably in 
the shape of easily workable coal and iron, in mutual proxi- 
mity—of the very kind most needed for the development of those 
industries : she enjoyed superlative advantages of geographical 
position ; she enjoyed great political advantages in the shape 
of a system of Government conducive to industrial development 
and of world-wide influence favourable to the disposal of her 
wares abroad. She possessed special facilities for the transport 
of those wares, and she wasindependent of her neighbours in 
the matter of capital. Under any circumstances, these advantages, 
while they lasted unimpaired, might have been depended on 
to keep the balance of gain on her side. But it further happened 

that the advances of science—advances largely due to her efforts— 
lent an extraordinary stimulus to the particular branches of 
industry in which her pre-eminence chiefly lay. The rapid pro- 
gress of mechanical invention, followed by the substitution 
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of machinery for hand-labour ;the invention of the steam- 
engine and its application to machinery and navigation, and 
subsequently, in the form of the locomotive, to land-traction, 
with the vast development of railway enterprise throughout the 
world to which the latter improvement gave birth ; the sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in the construction of ships ;—all these 
causes combined with others to create a phenomenally large, 
and a prolonged demand for the products of the British forge 
and workshop. It is not to be wondered at that her lead- 
ing manufacturers and merchants were too dazzled by the 
elorious prospect immediately before them to look very far 
beyond it. 

The immediate results amply justified the expectations of 
the advocates of free-trade. -British industry and commerce 
advanced by leaps and bounds; British wealth _ steadily 
accumulated ; and, though population largely increased, wages 
rose, and the general standard of living still further improved. 

But after a time, and long before the fact became obvious 
in its effect on trade, the course of progress which she had been 
so largely instrumental in promoting, began to detract from 
the special advantages with which England set out. Little by 
little other nations became participators in her knowledge, and 
began to acquire a similar skill. Increased facilities of com- 
munication ; and the advance of scientific discovery began to 
diminish the special advantages arising from her mineral 
resources, while those depending on her geographical posi- 
tion were, to some extent, similarly affected. Other Govern- 
ments set about devoting legislative effort to the deve- 
lopment of native industry. The general, political and com- 
mercial progress was attended by a comparative diminution of 
British influence abroad. With its wider diffusion and the 
erowth of international confidence, the importance of the owner- 
ship, as distinguished from the command, of capital as a factor 
in industrial competition became less and less marked. At 
the same time the great changes to which I have referred, 
as having lent a special impetus to some of the most important 
branches of British industry, gradually worked themselves out. 

A stage has at length been reached when it has become not 
so much a question whether the preponderance of advantages 
with which England started is diminishing, as whether it has 
not already so far diminished as to render competition with the 
foreigner on the old terms no longer possible, 

That, as regards most branches of industry, so much of her 
advantage as depended on the possession of superior knowledge 
and skill, has already wholly disappeared, is a generally recog- 
nised fact. The question that is agitating men’s minds at the 
present moment is, not how she may preserve or recover it, but 
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how, in respect of these qualities, she may place herself on a 
level with the more formidable of her rivals. 

After reaching a maximum in 1883, her foreign trade had 
till within the last few months been slowly, but on the whole, 
steadily, falling off. There is, moreover, no doubt that the 
declension had been preceded, as it was accompanied, by a 
large diminution of the profits on capital invested in industry 
and trade. Though wages had not, so far, been seriously 
affected, increasing numbers of her working population were 
thrown out of employment, and it is evident that the declension 
could not have gone much further without seriously affecting 
wages, 

That the declension is largely due to increasing foreign com- 
petition is admitted on all hands. Whether, taking the entire 
area of England’s industries, her net balance of special advant- 
ages has yet fallen to the level at which it ceases to cover the 
additional cost of her higher standard of living, I will not under- 
take to say. The probability appears to be that it has about 
reached that level. For though, as just remarked, wages have 
not hitherto fallen, we must set against this fact the dearth of 
employment already mentioned, and the fact that wages have 
been maintained at the cost of profits. 

But whether the diminution of England’s special advant- 
ages has actually reached the point in question, or whether it 
has not, the fact remains—and it is this point on which I wish 
most emphatically to insist—that so far as it has gone, it has 
taken place in virtue of a law which is still in full force, and 
under the operation of which itis destined to go still further 
in the future, in spite of any such temporary revivals of her trade 
as that which has just taken place. If, in other words, the 
time has not already arrived when a reduction in the standard 
of living of her working population has become a necessary 
condition of her continued competition with foreign nations, it 


_ is none the less certain that, in the ordinary course of things, 


that time must sooner or later arrive, and that, as her balance of 
advantages still further diminishes, the reduction must proceed 
part passu with the diminution, until a common level is reached. 
The acquisition of fresh special advantages in the meantime 
may retard the process ; but, as there is no reason to suppose 
that these would be more enduring than the old ones, cannot 
definitively prevent it. 

If, on its becoming certain that the scale had turned against 
her, it were possible for England to avert the threatened 
degradation by merely undoing what she had done—by throw- 
ing free-trade aside, like the skin of an orange out of which 
she had sucked all the juice,—and reverting to tilth, she might, 
indeed, embrace repentance with equanimity, and point to the 
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wealth she had accumulated as a proof of her past wisdom. 
But no such cheap road of repentance is open to her. 

As was remarked in the earlier part of this article, what 
may be a wise policy for a people capable, or nearly capable 
of subsisting on the produce of its own soil, may be impossible 
fora people largely in excess of the number that can so sub- 
sist, and here I come to the second clause of the indictment 
against free trade, vzz., that it has led to the building up of an 
enormous population upon a basis of sand. 

Since the repeal of the Corn Laws, the population of the 
United Kingdom has increased from something under twenty- 
seven millions to about thirty-seven millions ; and of the 
additional ten millions, every soul is practically supported by 
the earnings of foreign trade alone, and could not be fed 
from the produce of British soil. As, in the absence of the 
policy which gave England duty-free corn, afid the means of 
buying it, this enormous increase of population would have 
been impossible, so, without the increase, the progressive 
development of her trade by which it has been accompanied, 
would, in its turn, have been impossible. 

During the years 1881-84, the average consumption of wheat 
in the United Kingdom was two hundred and seventeen 
million bushels, of which only seventy-three million bushels 
were grown at home, and the remainder, or about two-thirds 
of the whole, was imported from abroad. During the same 
period more than a quarter of the total quantity of meat 
consumed in the United Kingdom was imported from abroad, 
while of the dairy produce consumed, more than half, and of the 
eggs more than one-third, are imported. 

These figures stand in little need of comment. They mean 
that at least half the existing population of the United Kingdom 
are actually dependent, directly or indirectly, on the earnings 
of foreign trade for the prime necessaries of life. They mean 
consequently, that any serious falling off in its foreign trade 
must be attended by wide-spread privation, even if the remaining 
employment were spread equally over the working population. 
But they mean much more than this. They mean that, consis- 
tently with the existing standard of living, a large proportion 
of the population of the country could not, in the last resort, 
be supported by the produce of their own soil. 

What quantity of corn could be raised at home in the last 
resort, there are no data to determine with precision. Indeed, 
so stated, the question scarcely admits of a determinate answer, 
for the quantity of corn that can be raised depends upon 
the range of prices, What, however, is unquestionable, is that, 
under the existing circumstances of agriculture, no very great 


- increase of the home production of wheat is possible, except 
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on condition of a rise of prices, and that, beyond a certain 
quantity, which may probably be taken as rather under than 
over a hundred and twenty million bushels—or little more than 
half what is required for the existing population—no further 
increase would be possible, except on condition of a progressive- 
ly disproportionate rise of prices. Now, such being the relation 
between the number of the existing population and the 
capabilities of the soil, there is no way in which the position 
could be ameliorated by a return to a system of protection, 
as long as that population remains where it is. That is to 
say, there is no way in which it would be possible to prevent 
a return to such a policy being attended by a reduction of 
the general standard of living as great as, if not! greater than, 
that which would result from pursuing the present competition 
with the foreigner to the bitter end. 

England might impose protective duties on foreign manu- 
factured goods, and let things take their course. But the 
immediate result of this would be a further extensive diminu- 
tion of her foreign trade. The number of her unemployed 
would thus, on the one hand, be largely increased, and, on 
the other hand, her means of purchasing food from abroad 
would be impaired. At the same time, this state of things 
would, in itself, have no tendency to increase agricultural 
production at home, for it would rather depress prices than 
raise them. In order that home production might be increased, 
England would have to impose a duty on foreign corn. This 
would, no doubt, be followed by the absorption of some por- 
tion of her surplus labour in agricultural operations: but the 
number thus absorbed would bear only a small proportion to 
that thrown out of employment by the decay of her manu- 
factures ; while, at the same time, the change would be effected 
at the cost of a general reduction of the standard of livirg. 
She would still have to deal with the “ unemployed ” difficulty 
in an aggravated form, and she would have to deal with it 
with diminished resources. She might, if she pleased, go on 
and impose higher and yet higher duties upon foreign corn, 
and so create agricultural employment for further successive 
fractions of her surplus labour ; but, as this would be at the 
cost of further successive reductions of the general standard of 
living, itis difficult to seé how she would be the gainer at 
any stage of the process; and as, by and bye, every further 
extension of the area of cultivation would be conditional on 
a disproportionate rise of prices, she must, sooner or later, 
be a heavy loser. 

Instead, again, of merely reverting to protection and letting 
things take their course, she might advance a step in socialistic 
legislation, and attempt to solve the problem by a forced 
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redistribution of property. As the problem to be solved would 
be not that of feeding idle mouths, but of providing produc- 
tive labour for unemployed hands, the property redistribu- 
ted must, in order to touch the root of the evil, be land. 
Finding the attempt to force on agriculture by a system of 
progressively increasing protective duties to be a losing game, 
she might, then, set about compelling it to absorb more hands 
than it naturally demands, by parcelling out the land in 
allotments to the unemployed, 

I do not enter into the question of the practicability of such 
a scheme. I do not believe that it would be practicable on 
the scale that wouid be required ; but, at all events, it is theo- 
retically possible. Can any one imagine that the result 
would be anything better than an equalisation of general 
misery ? If any one does, let him compare the ratio between 
population and the land supporting it in any existing country, 
with a similar climate, in which a system of petzte tenure 
prevails, with the ratio which would obtain between population 
and the land supporting it in the United Kingdom under such 
conditions ; and then, after making due allowance for difference 
of soil between the two countries, and difference of aptitude 
between born agriculturists and displaced mechanics, let him 
take the standard of living of the peasantry of the country 
selected for comparison, for the third term of the proportion, 
and work out the result. 

Is there, then, no remedy ? 

Ido not assert that there is no remedy, though there is 
none without present sacrifice. I assert that England is 
approaching, if she has not already reached, a point beyond 
which persistence in a policy of free-trade must inevitably 
lead to progressive deterioration of her standard of living. 
I assert that, with the subsisting relation between the number 
of her population and the capabilities of her soil, a return 
to a protective policy would precipitate, and probably agera- 
vate the calamity, instead of obviating it. I assert, therefore, 
by implication, that as long as her present surplus population 
remains where it is, there isno remedy. So long, she stands 
between the devil and the deep sea, 


JAMES W. FURRELL. 














ArT. IX.—THE INDIAN POST OFFICE. 


5 te: E Indian Post Office, as established and systematised by 
law, dates from the year of the Queen’s accession to the 
English Throne, a memorable year for the Indian as well as 
the English Post Office. Mr. Rowland Hill’s pamphlet on “ Postal 
Reform,” the forerunner of the uniform penny postage of 
the United Kingdom, was issued in 1837, and in the same year 
was passed the first Post Office Act in India, Before that 
there was no general public post in India at all. The Mogui 
Emperors of Delhi had more or less regular communication by 
horse and foot lines with their outlying and distant provinces ; 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal kept up what was called a post 
between Calcutta and Murshedabad, but it was only for the 
use of his own family and officers. The East India Company 
had a few main lines of runners, connecting the principal 
towns in the interior with the seat of Government; and the 
landholders of Bengal and other parts of the country, were 
obliged by Regulations founded on ancient custom, to carry 
official correspondence between the local police and Magis- 
trates, No private person, however, had any right to have 
his correspondence carried by any of these official posts, and 
when any private correspondence was so carried, it was only 
as a privilege to those concerned, or by the horsemen or 
runners being bribed. Even before 1837 the authorities of 
the different Presidencies and-British Settlements had, in some 
cases formed, or attempted to form local public posts, and ‘in the 
Bombay Presidency all private posts for the carriage of letters 
and newspapers were suppressed in 1830 by Regulation. 

The Act of 1837, however, for the first time, made the carriage 
of letters for hire in any part of the territories of the East 
India Company a monopoly of the Government, and thus 
recognised the right of the public to have their correspondence 
conveyed by the public post. The organisation and arrange- 
ments to give effect to the new law were, however, of a very 
simple character. The Postmasters of the offices in the 
presidegcy towns supervised also the main lines of communica- 
tion and a few comparatively important offices upon those 
lines; but, with few exceptions, all the post offices and mail 
lines were placed in charge of the Collectors of Districts. 
There were no postage stamps, and the charge, levied in cash 
for the carriage of a letter, varied according to the distance 
it was carried. From Calcutta to Bombay the charge was 
one rupec per tola ; from Calcutta to Agra twelve annas. 
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The system of independent organisations for the several pro- 
vinces lasted until 1854, when a new Act was passed which 
provided for the issue of postage stamps and a uniform rate 
of postage for the whole of India. In order to give effect to 
this Act, all the post offices of India were placed under a 
Director-General, and the organisation of the Indian Post 
Office, as it now exists, may be said therefore to date from 1854, 
From that date the increase of ordinary correspondence is 
but a sign of the progress of the country. If, as is actually 
the case, for every letter carried by the post office in 1855, 
2 were carried in 1865, 4 in 1875, 7 in 1885, and 9 last year, 
these figures represent, with approximate accuracy, the advance 
of the country and people in wealth, education, and commerce, 
A special and marked impetus was given to correspondence 
in 1879 by the introduction of postcards, the Indian postcard 
being the cheapest in the world; and the multiplication of 
post offices throughout the country, and the greater frequency 
and greater rapidity of mail communication have, no doubt, 
also had some effect in increasing correspondence. Still, ever 
since 1854,the minimum rate for a letter to any part of India 
has been oniy half an anna, and that rate is too low to have 
acted as any material check on correspondence. When once 
the half anna rate of letter postage was introduced, corres- 
pondence began to grow rapidly, and what the post office had 
to do then, was to watch the demands for new offices, more 
rapid communication, and more frequent deliveries, and en- 
deavour to meet them. In giving facilities for correspondence, 
the proper position of the post office is to be a close follower 
of the trade and the schoolmaster, not to attempt to be a 
pioneer and anticipate the requirements of the public. A 
soldier or civilian working in the plains may write more often 
to his wife in the hills if he has a post office or letter box 
at his door instead of a couple of miles off, and if there is a 
daily post and delivery, he will write more often than if there 
is a post only every second day, and in the same way all 
business correspondence increases with the facilities afforded 
to it. But a post office is of no use toa group of villages— 
and there are still thousands of such groups in India—the 
inhabitants of which cannot read or write, and have no relatives 
or friends or business outside the group. The post might. 
go every hour, instead of every second day, from Majipara in 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and Kolnagar in Lohardugga to the 
different gardens in Assam, where villagers of those districts 
are serving, but it would carry no more letters than at present; 
and it makes no difference to the father who writes to his son 
every third year, whether his letter takes four days or a week 


- in transit. So long as the letter arrives at all he is more than 
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satisfied. When, however, the need for additional offices and 
more frequent communication is shown by actual correspon- 
dence, it is the duty of the Postal Department to meet it as far 
as possible. How great the demand has been, and how it has 
been met, may be seen from the following figures which 
relate only to the Imperial Postal Department and take ‘no 
account of the large number of district lines and offices 
opened and maintained for police and other official purposes, but 
used also for general correspondence. In 1858 there were 810 post 
offices and 36,933 miles of mail lines ; ten years later the number 
of post offices was 2,205, and the mileage of mail lines 49,678 ; 
ten years later again the number of post offices was 4,107 
and the mail lines had increased to 57,963 miles; while in 
1888 the number of Imperial post offices was 7,263 and the 
total length of Imperial mail lines 66,960 miles, of which 
14,043 miles consisted of railway lines, 12,483 miles of steamer 
services, and 40,434 miles of lines over which the mails are 
carried in mail carts, on horses, or camels, or by country-boats 
or runners. Adding to the figures just given the number of 
post offices and number of miles of district lines opened for 
official purposes, but used also by the general public, the total 
number of post offices in 1888 was 8,246,* and the total 
length of mail lines 103,000 miles, or more than four times the 
circumference of the earth. The number of letter-boxes, in 
addition to those at post offices, is 11,878, and some 17,000 
postmen and village postmen are employed in the delivery 
of letters and other postal articles. The total number of 
letters and other articles annually carried and delivered by the 
post office is 270 millions. 

Before any other branches of postal work are mentioned, it will 
be well to notice a few of the difficulties with which the Indian 
Postal Department has to deal in its main business of carrying and 
delivering letters. It is not in India, as in nearly all other countries 
with an advanced postal system, that there is a network of railway, 
steamer, and coach lines by which the mails are carried with- 
out any trouble to the post office. In spite of the enormous 
difference of area, more than 1% millions of square miles, as com- 
pared with 120,000 square miles, there are fewer miles of rail- 
way in India than in the United Kingdom; and out of the 
103,000 miles of mail lines in this country, more than 70,000 
miles consist of runner lines and country boats which have to be 
organised and managed entirely by the Postal Department, The 
vast majority of the lines are worked by runners, and there are 
single lines of 500 miles and more in length, with 100 stages, and 
from 5 to 10 runners per stage. The nature of the country and 





* The number now is 9,065. 
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the character of its seasons, oppose the most serious obstacles to 
recular and rapid communication. Hardly a rainy season passes 
but some railway is breached by floods ora railway bridge is 
broken down ; hardly a dry season passes but the course of some 
steamer service is stopped for want of water, and the Post Office 
has to make special arrangements for lines of which it hoped 
that it was permanently relieved. On runner and boat lines 
the periodical difficulties are more serious. In a single night 
embanked roads are washed away and the country for hundrecs 
of square miles becomes an inland sea; a hill stream, that can 
be forded in 360 days in the year, becomes in half an hour a 
raging torrent that anelephant cannot cross; channels a few 
yards wide and a few inches deep become rivers a mile broad 
with a current in which no ferry boat will venture. These are 
ordinary occurrences in the rainy season. Once in every few 
ears there is a storm-wave or cyclone when exceptional damage 
is done, and the post office suffers along with the general popu- 
lation; but ifin an ordinary rainy season, only a few mail 
lines become temporarily impassable, only a few post offices 
are washed away, and a few mail routes have to be altered owing 
to changes in the courses of rivers, and there is no permanent 
interruption of communication, the post office holds itself to be 
fortunate. At other seasons of the year there are other dangers, 
Many of the mail lines are mere tracks through the jungle, 
and even now it is not uncommon for a runner to meet a 
leopard or a tiger on the road. When there is danger the 
runners are always provided with lanterns or torches, and are 
not allowed to travel singly. In the wildest parts the runners 
are, however, generally very fearless, and many of them look upon 
the Government mail bag as a talisman, When a family of 
man-eaters near Hazaribagh had brought a party of English 
sportsmen into the district, it was with ‘the createst difficulty 
that one of them could make a Sonthal runner admit that he 
might possibly one day be stopped by a tiger. For a long 
time he would only repeat that the tiger w ould” not stop him : 
and finally when he was induced to admit the supposition, and 
ask sed what he would do, he said he would go up to the tiger 
and salaam to him, show him the Government mail that he 
was carrying, and ask permission to complete his journey. 
That the tiger would by act or otherwise refuse permission was 
beyond the limits of the Sonthal’s imagination. Then there 
are highway robpveries of the mail, some of the accounts of 
which as given in the Director- General’s reports, read like tales 


of carly English history. Here are three cases as described in 
the last official report :— 


(1.) A mail runner, accompanied by an escort on foot belonging 
to the Dhrangadra State, was attacked by a band of robbers on 1 the 
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night of the 5th November 1887, while on his way to Wadhwan. 
Both the runner and the escort offered a stout resistance, and 
the runner was killed on the spot, while the escort was badly 
wounded, The mail wallet was cut open by the robbers; but 
there was nothing valuable among the contents, and the entire 
mail was recovered the next day. The robbers could not be 
traced, but the Dhrangadra State behaved with great liberality to 
the widow and relations of the unfortunate runner. 

(2.) The mail tonga travelling between Dolia and Rajkot was 
stopped on the night of the 5th January 1888 by a band of 
armed dacoits, who fired a volley at it as it came up to the place 
where they were lying in ambush behind some bushes at the side 
of the road. There were two passengers in the tonga at the time 
and an armed police guard. The latter, and one of the passengers 
were wounded by the first volley, and the mail driver, who did 
his best to get the tonga away, was disabled by a sword-cut. The 
robbers then carried away the whole of the mail bags, and divested 
the passengers of all the property they had with them. Most 
of the letter mail was afterwards found strewn about a field at 
some little distance from the place of attack ; but the parcel mail 
was successfu'ly carried away, and a sum of Rs. 11,221 had to 
be paid on account of the insured parcels in the mail. 

(3.) The parcel mail was seized at 7 o’clock in the morning of 
the day after the previous robbery, a few miles out of Rajkot. 
The parcel mails are carried by camels from Rajkot to Jamnagar, 
and a single robber, armed with a double-barreiled rifle and dagger, 
took possession of the camel and rode off withit. He stopped 
the camel rider by threatening to shoot him, then pulled the camel 
on its knees seizing the nose-string, upset the rider, got in his 
place, and rode away in triumph. A _ hue-and-cry was at once 
raised and the robber was pursued and captured. 


Nearly all the mail robberies take place in Native States 
or in newly acquired and unsettled districts. Out of 23 such 
robberies last year, 10 were in Burmah and Io in Native States, 

The difficulties in the carriage of the mails are however trifles 
compared with the difficulties in dealing with the articles 
themselves, The old custom of the country was to send letters 
by either a special messenger or a friend, and no care was 
necessary as to the address. If an address was put outside 
the letter, it was not a definite address, intended to aid delivery, 
but a long oriental complimentary form, from which the name 
and residence of the addressee could only be ascertained with 
much labour and care. In England and other European coun- 
tries many letters are posted without addresses, but the omission 
is accidental and arises from hurry or carelessness. In 
India similar cases often occur, but more frequently the omis- 
sion is due to the writer not knowing that an address is 
required at all, On the letters he has sent to his son by the 
hand of his brother or cousin, he has put no address, and a 
system by which letters are conveyed by some one without 
any personal knowledge of the parties is beyond his compre- 
hension. He does not understand in the least that outside the 
letter should be the name and address of the addressee, with the 
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name of the post town from which the letter is to be delivered, 
and that any thing else mixed up with these particulars en- 
dangers or delays the delivery of the letter. The consequence 
of this ignorance is, that he writes all over his sheet of paper, 
and then folds or rolls it up just as he would if he were about 
to give it to his friend to carry to its destination. If someone 
has told him that the name and residence of the addressee 
should be written outside the letter, he writes them or gets them 
written in some form or other ; but he does not understand 
the object, and it is quite likely that only the first name of the 
addressee will be given, and that the address will only be the 
name of a village or the house of some other person well 
known to the writer. The address will also be written indis- 
criminately in any corner of the paper where there may be room 
for it. It was with the object of remedying this evil that 
it was decided in 1873 to give ‘the public a free envelope for 
the minimum letter postage rate of half an anna. The annual 
sale of these envelopes has now reached fifty-seven millions and 
a half, and the consequent saving of time and labour to the 
post office is enormous ; but many millions of vernacular letters 
still pass through the post annually written on country-made 
paper on both sides and all over, and folded and addressed just 
as they would have been had they been sent by the hands of 
friends or relatives. Here are a few translations of quite 
ordinary addresses :— 


(1.) **To my most respected, fortunate, and God-like mother- 
in-law ; let this letter be placed at the feet of her greatness.” 
Neither the name nor address of the mother-in-law was given, 
but the name of the son-in-law was inside the cover. 

(2.) “To the lotus-like feet of my eldest brother, the most 
fortunate and much to be worshipped Bipin Behari.” No address 
or post town. 

(3-) “To the happy Kumadini Baishnabi, at Sibu’s house, 
near Saroda’s house.” No post town. 

(4.) “ To the most blessed and fortunate Basi Khan, Calcutta, 
at Maizuddin’s shop.” 

(5.) ** Deliver at Siddeswar Das’s house, District Cuttack.” 

(6) “To be delivered, with the help of God, to my father’s 
younger brother Chidambora Vadiyar, through Pakkiri, son of 
Chakkili Nadiyan, who lives in Phayre Road, Rangoon; sent by 
Vaidyolingam of Akyab.” 

(7-) “Deliver this letter in Calcutta, at the Howrah side, at 
the Stone Ghat, to Raghunath.” 

(f.) “To be received by Golak Chandra Karmokar, sent by 
Sosi Kumar.” No post town or address. 

(9.) “To reach Jorawarpur: sent by Gya Lall Kalil and Nanda 
Lal from Calcutta.” 


To ascertain the destination of letters with addresses such 
as these is a matter of the greatest difficulty and labour. The 


difficulty is also much increased by the multitude of languages 
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and characters in ordinary use throughout the country ; for, 
while the English administration of India has not led to the 
general use of the English language, the one Government 
throughout the country, the general security to person and 
property, and the equal and absolute toleration of all races 
and religions, have resulted in such a diffusion of the popula- 
tion that the residents of each province include immigrants 
from almost every other province. It is a common thing for 
a single Indian post office to have to deal with letters addressed 
in twenty or thirty different characters, and even a small office 
daily receives letters addressed in five or six different characters. 

Another special difficulty of the Indian Post Office is the 
enormous proportion of unpaid letters, notwithstanding the 
double charge made for such letters in India as in other countries. 
The number of such letters annually dealt with is more than 
twenty-eight millions, and in order to prevent embezzlement, an 
account has to be kept of the postage due on the letters sent 
to each office and given to each postman. Germany is the 
country which next to India has the largest number of unpaid 
letters, but there the unpaid letters are only 3 per cent. of the 
paid ones, while in India the proportion is 22% per cent. 
In some cases letters are fraudulently sent unpaid, the sender 
writing what he has to say outside his letter, and the addres- 
see, after reading it, rejecting the letter as not intended for him. 
In such cases when the post office tries to recover the postage 
from the sender, it is found that he has either omitted his 
name or given a false one. These cases of fraud are, however, 
happily now rare. Most unpaid letters are sent unpaid because 
the senders think they will thus more surely and speedily 
reach their destination. As regards the matter of speed, this 
supposition is entirely wrong; for an unpaid or insufficiently 
paid letter is ordinarily delayed both in transit and at the 
office of delivery. This cannot be avoided; as, in order to 
prevent misappropriation of the postage realised in cash, an 
account must be kept, and for this purpose unpaid articles 
must pass through offices and hands that can be trusted. As 
regards certainty of delivery, too, the supposition is incorrect. 
The proportion of unpaid letters not delivered far exceeds that of 
paid letters, When a poor man pays the postage in advance, he 
takes all the trouble he can so to address his letter that it is likely 
to reach its destination 3 when he knows that the postage can 
only be realised on delivery, he leaves the trouble to the post 
office, believing in his ignorance that the postmaster and post- 
man are personally interested in obtaining the anna due from 
the addressee. He does not know that the postmaster and 
postman are but parts of asystem of machinery each of which 
only works by rule without any personal interest in the result ; 
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and it seems to him absurd that, when the Government has 
sot all it can get out of a letter, any trouble at all should be 
taken for its carriage or delivery. Also when, as is often the 
case in India, the writer of a letter sends his communication 
without having any knowledge of his friend’s address, on the 
mere chance of the letter finding him,he is no doubt wise in 
lctting the payment depend on the delivery. The trouble and 
expense of the post office are nothing to the sender ; and if, 
as is probably the case, the letter addressed to Mahomed Khan, 
Sepoy, Burmah, or Ramcharan, mule-driver, Sikkim, is not deli- 
vered, the sender has only lost his sheet of country paper. If 
by good luck the letter is delivered, it will be Mahomed Khan 
or Ramcharan, not the sender, who will have to pay the double 
postage. So much is carelessness in addressing letters en- 
couraged by the system of optional prepayment, and so much 
difficulty and labour are involved in the recovery of postage on 
‘bearing’ letters, that it is an open question whether both the 
public and the post office would not gain by the prepayment 
of at least a portion of the postage being made compulsory in 
the case of inland letters, as it is in the case of newspapers and 
printed matter for foreign countries. There is however, some 
sround for hope that the cheaper rates for paid Jetters and post- 
cards may ultimately operate to reduce the number of wnpaid 
letters. ‘Thirty years ago the postage on unpaid letters was as 
much as on paid letters ; while now, against 28 millions of unpaid 
letters, there are 124 millions of paid letters and 76 millions of 
postcards all of which have the postage necessarily prepaid. 
But it is the number of paid letters that has risen and not the 
number of unpaid letters that has fallen, The figure 28 
millions is almost as high as it has ever been, and is higher 
than in countries with five times the correspondence in India. 
One of the special privileges given by the Indian Post Office 
is the right to have letters and other articles redirected free of 
charge. In the United Kingdom and other countries, an addi- 
tional charge is made for each redirection of an inland letter. 
Krom the enormous number of letters daily redirected, there is no 
doubt as to the value of the privilege to the public, though very 
few of those who make use of the privilege realise how great it 
is, and at what cost of time and labour it is given. Not only is 
the privilege not fully appreciated by the public ; but, if a post- 
master is unable to interpret satisfactorily the vague and con- 
flicting instructions that he often receives, the Post Office 
is at once subjected to reproach. Moreover the nature of the 
privilege is constantly misunderstood, and it is supposed by 
many to extend to the redirection of letters in transit instead 
of only to redirections at the post town of address, Ladies and 
gentlemen, who would think themselves insane if they wrote to 
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the Postmaster-General or Secretary to the General Post Office 
at home to intercept in the train a letter for Elgin and deliver 
it at Oxford, do not hesitate to make similar requests in India, 
In India, as in other countries, letters ordinarily travel in bulk 
from one travelling or sorting post office to another ; and it is 
only as the letters approach their destinations that they are 
placed in separate bags for the different post offices of address. 
The eye of a skilful sorter sees only the post town on an envelope, 
not the name of the addressee. If names had to be read as well 
as post towns, twice the present staff could not do the work in 
the time allowed ; while, ifthe redirection of letters in transit 
were permitted, no human memory could retain the names of 
those who would wish to have their letters intercepted and re- 
directed. A reference to an alphabetical list of changed 
addresses would be necessary as each letter was handled, and 
the work of the post office would be practically at a standstill. 
The rate of postage for newspapers, like that for letters and 
postcards, is lower in India than in England, notwithstanding the 
enormous difference between the average distances to be traver- 
sed in the two countries. The rate for any registered news- 
paper in the United Kingdom is a half-penny, andin India the 
tate for any newspaper not above ten tolas in weight is half 
an anna, the present equivalent of a half-penny. In 1881, how- 
ever, a lower rate of one pice was fixed for newspapers not 
above three tolas in weight when postage for three months is 
paid in advance, Nearly all the vernacular newspapers have 
adopted the system of prepayment, called the privileged system, 
and since its introduction there has been an enormous increase 
in the number of cheap _newspapers circulated through 
the post. The number rose from under twelve millions in 
1880-81 to nearly twenty-two millions in 1887-88, and there can 
be no doubt that many of the vernacular papers, with a small 
circulation, are dependent for their existence on the one pice 
rate of postage. The payment of postage for a quarter in ad- 
vance also carries certain special privileges besides the reduc- 
tion of postage to half the ordinary rate. Copies sent to the 
publishers of other newspapers in exchange for their papers 
are carried free, and no addition to the amount paid in advance 
is made for any ordinary variation during the quarter in the 
number of copies posted per issue. In the same way no refund 
is made of any part of the amount prepaid for the quarter even 
if the copies actually posted fall short of the number paid for ; 
but, as may be imagined, the profit is not generally to the Post 
Office, The opponent of the National Congress and the spread 
of education in India, who thinks it possible for governments to 
stop the motion of the world, may be disposed to blame the 
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Post Office for the facilities it has given to a cheap vernacular 
press not always of the highest character. If so, let him 
console himself with the facts that in his own country, with one 
seventh of the population of India, there are more than seven 
times as many newspapers carried by the Post Office, 
and that the twenty-two millions of newspapers now 
annually sent through the post in India must rise to over 
a thousand millions before the press will have a circulation 
corresponding to that which it has at home. 

The unregistered book and pattern post carries about six anda 
half millions of articles annually at a rate of half an anna for ten 
tolas or rather less than half the English rate. The pattern 
post, both here and in England, was intended solely for trade 
patterns or samples of merchandise, but numerous practical 
difficulties have been experienced in giving effect to this inten- 
tion. Inthe United Kingdom the rules are very strict: “No 
article sent for sale or in execution of an order or sent by a 
private individual” is under any circumstances admissible ; 
and if any such packet is sent by pattern post, it is charged 
with double the deficient postage at the letter rate, together with 
a fine of sixpence. The name, address and trade of the sender 
must also be printed on the wrapper. In India the rules are 
not quite so strict, and recently they have been relaxed so as to 
allow patterns sent by a private individual to a tradesman, as a 
sample of an article wanted or for measurement, to travel at 
the low rates of the pattern post. Book packets, like pattern 
packets, must be packed in such a way that they can be readily 
examined or withdrawn for examination. It is, of course, not 
possible for the post office to examine carefully all the book 
packets that pass through the post; but it has been found in 
India, asin other countries, that the transmission of letters in 
book packets can only be prevented by a frequent examination 
of a large proportion of the packets posted, and by the enforce- 
ment of the penalties prescribed for breaches of the rules. 
Public morality in these matters is not very high, and the Post 
Office, like a Railway Company, is looked upon by a large 
class of persons as fair game for fraud. It is only charitable 
to suppose that a large proportion of the letters carefully folded 
inside newspapers and book packets are placed there in 
ignorance of the rules ; but ignorance can hardly cover the 
endorsement ‘ Printed matter only,’ in English or the vernacular, 
sometimes found on the covers of such packets. 

In a country in which distances are so great as in India, the 
inconvenience and delay caused by the miscarriage of an im- 
portant letter is necessarily far greater than in the United 
Kingdom or most other countries, For this reason, as well as 
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because of the difficulties of transit and delivery, the registered 
post is one of the most important features of the Indian inland 
post office. Nearly five millions of registered letters are an- 
nually posted in India, so that one out of every twenty-eight 
paid letters is registered as compared with one out of every 
one hundred and forty in the United Kingdom. From the 
time of posting to that of delivery, a registered letter passes 
from hand to hand under signatures ; and, speaking broadly, a 
registered letter cannot be lost or stolen in the Post Office 
without the person responsible being detected. The Indian 
fee for registration (two annas) is practically the same as the 
English fee (two pence) ; but there is no arrangement, in the 
English registration system, similar to that under which, in 
India, an acknowledgment signed by the addressee can be 
obtained by the sender on payment of an additional anna, 

The Parcel Post is the last branch of postal business, properly 
so called, that can be noticed here, It was not until 1883 that 
a parcel post was introduced in the United Kingdom, but the 
need for such a post had been felt and met in India nearly half 
a century before them. The rate charged for articles sent by 
parcel post or ‘ banghy dak,’ as the system was generally called, 
varied with the distance up to the year 1870, when a uniform 
rate of parcel postage was introduced, The rate is high, es- 
pecially for parcels which have not very far to travel, but the 
limit of weight is extremely liberal. In the United Kingdom a 
parcel may not exceed 11 lbs, ; in India any parcel not exceeding 
25 seers or 51 lbs.isaccepted. ‘Ten years before the introduction 
of the parcel post in England, an arrangement was made by the 
Indian Post Office for the carriage of parcels between India and 
England, the Peninsularand Oriental Company undertaking the 
receipt and despatch of the parcels in England. Now the work 
in England is done by the British Post Office so far as parcels 
not above I1 lbs. in weight are concerned, but the help of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company is still necessary as an agency 
for heavy parcels to and from India. The number of parcels 
carried between India and the United Kingdom by parcel 
post is now 145,000 per annum. The number of parcels carried 
annually by parcel post in India is more than 14% millions, 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to treat at 
any length of the various branches of business (other than 
purely postal work) that have at different times been managed 
by the Post Office or are now conducted by it. Formerly the 
Post Office was the agency employed to lay out palanquins and 
bearers for travellers, to manage the staging bungalows scattered 
all over the country, and to arrange for the carriage of goods by 
trains of bullock carts, The Postal Department still manages the 
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bullock train and passenger service between Umballa and Simla. 
and a few branch lines of bullock trains to the neighbouring hill 
stations ; but ithas no connection with the arrangements for 
passengers and goods on the numerous other horse and carriage 
services used, under contracts, for the conveyance of mails, The 
non-postal branches of post office business are now of an entirely 
different character, and although they are of great and _ in- 
increasing importance, it is impossible here todo more than 
briefly summarise their principal features. 

First, there is the Money Order system. The Indian Money 
Order is one of the most convenient in the world. The 
remitter has to do nothing but to send or take to the nearest 
post office the Money Order form and the amount to be 
remitted with a commission of one per cent. Everything else 
is done by the post office. The remitter receives a receipt for 
his money from the post office; the amount remitted is paid 
to the payee at his own house at the address given by the re- 
mitter; along with the money there is delivered to the 
payee, a coupon on which the remitter has written the object of 
his remittance or anything else he wished to communicate ; and 
finally the post office returns to the remitter, and delivers to him 
at his house, an acknowledgment for the amount sent signed by 
the payee himself. Out of the 9,065 post offices in India, all ex- 
cept about 3009 are authorised to issue and pay money orders, 
The total number of money orders issued yearly is more than 
5% millions, and their value about twelve crores of rupees. It is 
only since 1880 that the Post Office has undertaken this class of 
business. Before then money orders were issued and paid by the 
different Government treasuries, and in the year before the post 
office undertook the work, the number of moncy orders was 
less than a quarter of a million and their value less than go 
lakhs of rupees, Connected with and part of the Monev Order 
Branch of the Post Office is the Telegraphic Money Order 
system under which the telegraph is used, as far as practicable, to 
advise the office of payment and expedite the remittance. The 
benefits of this system can, of course, only be fully obtained 
when both the remitter and payee live at stations where there are 
telegraph offices, but even in other cases, remittances can 
often be hastened by several days. This system, which has not 
yet been introduced in the United Kingdom, and was only 
started in India in 1884, is rapidly becoming popular ; and about 
5,000 telegraphic money orders for nearly 5 lakhs of rupees 
are now issued and paid every month. The money order 
system is also now being used in different parts of the country 
for the remittance of land revenue and other Government dues, 
and the payment of rent by ryots. Where these extensions of 
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the system have taken place, the zamindar need no longer go or 
send his agent to the Collectorate, perhaps 50 miles distant, to 
pay his land revenue in person, The zamindar, like the planter 
or merchant who wishes to pay his income-tax or road-cess, 
has only to ask for the appropriate form from the nearest 
post office, and to send what is due by money-order, while a 
different but similar form enables the ryot to pay his rent 
without personal attendance on the landlord’s agent or at the 
landlord’s office. The licensees of liquor and drug shops also 
pay in their monthly fees by money orders, 

Then there are the 6,200 Postal Savings Banks with their 
300,000 depositors; the Value Payable Post, which although 
unknown in England is too well known and appreciated in 
India to need any description; the system of insurance by 
which the post office, for a fee of four annas per hundred rupees, 
undertakes to insure to any amount the letters and parcels 
entrusted to it, and does annually insure articles to the amount 
of some 734 crores of rupees; the Government Security 
Agency, by which the Post Office Savings Banks undertake 
for their depositors the purchase and sale of Government 
Securities for small amounts; and other minor branches 
of business, such as the sale of all kinds of stamps, which 
cannot even be mentioned here. There are, however, two re- 
cent extensions of post office work which deserve special 
notice. The first is the Postal Telegraph system, under which 
most of the Government telegraph offices are now combined 
with post offices worked by postal servants, while every other post 
office in the country has been made a receiving office for inland 
telegrams which are sent by post to the nearest telegraph office, 
This system was only started in 1884, but the result has already 
been to raise the number of Government Telegraph offices 
from 318 to 745, out of which 486 are workcd by the post 
office. The number of messages sent from, and received at 
the Postal Telegraph offices during the year 1887-88, was 
nearly 1,200,000. The other extension of post office work 
referred to is the scheme of Life Insurance and Annuities 
under which post office employés, since 1884, and Tele- 
craph employés recently, have been allowed to insure their 
lives and purchase immediate or deferred monthly allowances 
through the agency of the post office and under Government 
security. The scheme in its present form is of no concern 
to the general public. It is of interest and importance only, 
because there is a somewhat similar scheme open to the public 
ia the United Kingdom, and an extension of the experiment 
in India, in the distant if not the near future, may therefore 
be contemplated. The absence of trustworthy life statistics 
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of the general population is but one out of many obstacles 
to any such general scheme in India; but, judging from the 
popularity of the Post Office Savings Banks, the strength of 
family affection among most of the races of India, and the 
anxiety of all classes to provide for their relatives, it cannot 
be doubted that, if it should hereafter be found possible to 
introduce a system of Postal Life Insurance and Annuities open 
to the public, the scheme would be extremely popular and 
widely used. 

The work of the post office, its 9,065 offices, and its 103,000 
miles of mail lines, necessarily require a large establishment and 
elaborate organisation. First there is the Director-General, the 
head ef the Department, who conducts all negotiations with 
foreign postal administrations, supervises and controls the 
whole postal administration of the country, and prescribes in 
detail the working rules of each branch of the service, those 
rules being necessarily the same for the whole of India. For 
the control and reconciliation of the accounts of the whole 
Department, there is a special account officer called the Comp- 
troller of the Post Office. The Travelling post officers who 
sort articles in the railway vans are under the Inspector- 
General of the Railway Mail Service; while, for the adminis- 
tration of the Department in the several provinces, and the or- 
ganisation and supervision of post offices and mail lines other 
than those on railways, the whole of India is divided into fourteen 
postal circles, five of which are under Postmasters-General 
and nine under Deputy Postmasters-General. The supervising 
staff under these officers consists of some 380 Superin- 
tendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Inspectors. About 
14,000 men are employed as postmasters and post office clerks, 
while the number of postmen and village postmen is about 
17,000. Besides these, there is a whole army of overseers, 
boatmen and runners employed on the 72,000 miles of im- 
perial and district boat and runner lines. 

The published accounts of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Post Office show each year a considerable deficit; but on 
the other hand the Post Office performs services for other de- 
partments of the State for which it is either inadequately remu- 
nerated or not remunerated at all. There would be no real ad- 
vantage but only a complication of accounts if the Post Office 
received or was credited with the exact money value of each of its 
services to the State ; but taking these services into consideration, 
as it is recognised that the Post Office is entitled to do, the 
Department, on the whole, already pays its way ; and this resul 
has been gained notwithstanding, or perhaps it might be said 
because of, the low rates of postage and other postal charges. 
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What the future of the Indian Post Office will be it is 
difficult to conjecture. The British administration has brought 
from the west a postal system of the most advanced character, 
and signs are not wanting that it is fully appreciated by the 
educated classes, and appreciated, so far as their needs go, by 
even the poorest and most ignorant. When education and 
enterprise have advanced in India to the points they have 
reached in England, for every letter now carried by the Indian 
Post Office there will be 50 letters; for every newspaper and 
book, 133 uewspapers and books ; and for every parcel, 160 par- 
cels; and this would be if the population stood still instead of 
increasing as it does, and will increase, The number of post 
offices in those days will be 180,000 instead of 9,000 ; the year- 
ly money-order business will be 380 crores instead of 1134 
crores, and the balance in the Post Office Savings Banks 560 
crores instead of 534 crores. For a Post Office with such 
transactions the history of the world affords no precedent. 
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ArT. X.—CAMEOS OF INDIAN DISTRICTS. 
L1l—Balasore and Cuttack, 


F any one imagines that he is going to get useful infor- 
mation from this paper, he had better go on to the next. 
Statistics will be carefully avoided. Are they not written in 
Hunter and revised by O’Donnell ? Wherefore, then, should an 
ordinary individual rush in with statistical crudities evolved 
from an unstatistical brain? I shall-try and represent the two 
districts in which the later years of my service have been 
spent as they presented themselves to me; and if I suceeed 
in interesting any one in Orissa, I shall have been rewarded. 
Orissa is a terra incognita to all but those whom Service duties 
have sent there, or whose business has taken them thither; yet 
it is a place which, he who goes to, does not wish to leave. I am 
writing this paper on the 21st April in a temperature of 85°, 
a delicious breeze blowing in from the sea, punkahs being un- 
known. The place ts called Hookey Tollah, and it got its name 
under the following circumstances: The port of False Point 
used formerly to be located at the light-house, a distance of 
some 8 miles from the anchorage. This was found to be very 
inconvenient, and a station was started on Plowden’s Island ; 
which after the expenditure of same 10,000 rupees, was found 
equally inconvenient. A new site was fixed upon, and a 
merry party came down from Cuttack to start the settlement. 
Amongst them was one whose name and fame have not yet 
died out of Cuttack. He was called Walker, and was an 
Engineer. 

Casting about for a name for the place, some one called 
out “ Hullo, Hookey ; what shall we call this place?” An 
Hon'ble Judge of the High Court may remember saying— 
“ Why, that’s the name for it. Call it Hookey, Tollah ” and so it is 
called even unto thisday. It is spelt officially “ Huki Tallah,” a 
lovely and speaking commentary on Hunterian spelling. 

I was unexpectedly ordered to Balasore, and on a fine January 
morning took shipping by the good ship “ Bassein” on my 
wey to a part of the country hitherto unknown tome. On 
the evening of the same day we sighted a low line of hills, 
with which I was destined subsequently to be well acquainted, 
and dropped anchor for the night in what is known as the 
Balasore Roads. Three or four large sailing ships lay at 
anchor near us, and a crowd of country cargo boats was 
making its way into the river. In the early morning we were 
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put on board a steam launch and were sent up the Barabolong 


(the great twisting) river. Mark Twain describes the street, 


which in the Acts of the Apostles is cad/ed strait, as being 


crookeder than a rainbow, but a little straighter than a 
corkscrew. The Barabolong, however, is crookeder than any 
crokscrew yet invented. The sea, as the crow flies, is about 
5 miles from Balasore; yet to reach the sea by the river re- 
quires a sail of 19 miles, The river is, I should say, about as 
tortuous as any in the world. 

When arviving at Balasore after being in an Eastern Bengal 
district, the first thing that strikes one is the grand capacity 
there is for drainage. Going to the Civil Station is a con- 
stant move upwards, and when you reach the station, it is 
unlike any other in the Lower Provinces with which I am 
acquainted, and I have seen a good number. There is a bright- 
ness and a European air about the place unlike most Indian 
stations. In the first place, Balasore is a perfect paradise to 
a gardener: roses, pansies, and every variety of flower seem 
to thrive, and to every house is attached a well kept flower 
garden. In driving up to the Collector’s house, therefore, 
one passes through a well drained clean bazaar, (thanks to 
the Civil Surgeon who is at the helm of the Municipality) 
and past one or two pretty compounds filled with every 
variety of flowers. A feeling of contentment with one’s lot 
comes over one at the first glimpse of Balasore, more especially 
if you have had a series of nice malarial districts like Dinage- 
pore, Jessore and Pubna. A further acquaintance with the place 
and the district does not tend to remove the favourable im- 
pression conveyed at first. sight. The town is, as I have 
said, beautifully clean : would that all Municipalities were like it ! 
There is a most interesting old cemetery, and remains of early 
Dutch settlers. Moreover one can travel on the continent there 
without much expense, for part of Balasore is French territory, 
and there are enacted the horrors of hook-swinging and 
other gentle sports, which British tyranny has driven from 
British Indian territory. Thence, too, can the placid out-still 
proprietor smuggle his wares into the regions dominated by the 
excise department of the Board of Revenue. 


Balasore has as yet no town hall, is not interested in the 
Congress, and beyond, of course, a few school boys and young. 


Bengal foreigners, has not produced any patriot dying to 
restore the liberties of the people. There is a very strong 
Mahommedan community in the place, and a movement has 
been set on foot to improve the status of that community, 
The movement has developed that ¢vop de zéle which is 
fatal to most undertakings, and has injured its object by put- 
ting claims before the Lieutenant-Governor on his recent visit 
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which were founded in the imaginations of their promulgators. 
These men asserted that Sir Rivers —Thompson had promised 
Orissa Mahomedans a certain number of public appoint- 
ments, and asked Sir Steuart Bayley to carry out that promise, 
The statement needs only to be written to carry its own re- 
futation, and it is a pity that the Mahommedan community, 
who began a good work by founding scholarships in the 
Zillah school, should have spoilt their cause by mis-stating 
facts. They ought to take up a new position; educate the 
coming generation to cope with the Bengalis, and not to 
expect that the present generation can ever succeed in the 
battle of life against the Hindus, who have seized the 
educational advantages which the Mahomedans have let 
drift past them. I am glad tosay that a movement has been 
started, and scholarships have been founded for Mahomedan 
education, and I trust the movement will spread. The improve- 
ment of the Mahomedan community in Orissa must take a 
start from amongst themselves, and must be founded on the 
idea, that they have got to educate themselves to an intellec- 
tual par with the Bengali. Extraneous gifts of appoint- 
ments, even if such could be given, are like other forms of 
pauperization—demoralizing to the people who accept them. 
There are some very highly educated Mahomedan gentlemen 
in the Province, and if they will only put their shoulders to the 
wheel and start the coach in the right direction, they would, 
Iam sure, receive the cordial co-operation of all Government 
officials and of Government itself. 

The work of the Collector of Balasore as indeed is that of all 
Orissa Collectors) is wonderfully diversified. He has, of course, 
the ordinary duties of a Magistrate and Collector, which range 
from the Baptism of Infants to the Burial of the Dead, Marriage 
being thrown in, and the Churching of Women the only service 
of the Church left out. Added to these he is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals in Balasore. This gives him the 
privilege of wearing a political uniform and being photographed 
therein. The photo, conveys an exalted idea of the man to his 
friends at home, and the uniform must be the pleasantest part of 
the business, The duty, however, of hanging an occasional 
“Kol” is not so nice. There is one consolation, however, 
in connexion with the judicial part of the work, and that 
is that appeals go the Lieutenant-Governor and not to the 
High Court, 

A cameo of Balasore would be incomplete without some 
anecdotes connected with the judicial side of the Collector’s 
work, I myself tried a man for murder, and he calmly con- 
fessed the crime, saying that the victim had bewitched his 
children, In another case two men were hanged for murder 
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under the following circumstances: A young Kol girl got 
married to a man who was like Nabal, a churlish man, one 
not forward in giving dinner parties, and a perfect duffer 
socially. The lady and her father repented them of the match, 
and a young Lochinvar was forthcoming. The father and 
the lady were both willing that she should wed the new 
suitor, but there was the husband, and the Kols are very 
particular about marriage regulations. A meeting of the 
friends of the bride and her people was called, and in the 
course of conversation, the obvious solution of the difficulty was 
propounded :—“ Why not kill the husband?” So two strangers 
were hired for the trifling consideration of 20 seers of rice 
and Rs, 10 to put every thing straight. They, as they described 
it, came across the unfortunate husband sleeping on a rock, 
and in a second compressed his neck and throat so that he died. 
They were hanged. They did not mind that much, but, in 
death they remembered with pain that they had been swindled 
out of the price for. which they bargained to do the deed, 
and only got the earnest money in the shape of ten seers of 
rice. Ancther case occurred just before I joined the district : 
In it a member of the medical profession was murdered. 
under these circumstances detailed by the accused; “I had 
fever and called in the |:obiraj. He told me to get him a white. 
soat and a black cock and also to pay him Rs. 2. I procured 
the white goat and the black cock and gave him the two 
rupees. He then began his incantation, but as he got on 
with them my fever got worse, soI cut his head off.” This 
occurred at Nilgiri; I mention the place as there is an 
opening for a medical man there now, and I have been per- 
secuted lately by failed and passed students for quasi-medical 
appointments under the Puri, Lodging House Act. 

But it is time to doff the political uniform and don that of the 
mariner. The Collector of Balasore has “to Shiver his timbers,” 
“ Splice the main brace,” and cry “ What cheer my hearty?” 
when the plain-spoken, but somewhat intoxicated mariner 
comes into his verandah to complain that his clearance papers 
are not all right, that his cook has got drunk, or that the buoys 
in the Roads have not been placed “synonymous with their 
true position ” as I have heard it described. I had one amusing 
case of a sailor whom I. fined with the usual alternative 
of imprisonment. He enquired when the next steamer left 
for Calcutta, and finding that one left the day after he would 
get out of jail, he cheerfully elected to undergo the impri- 
sonment rather than remain “on that bloomin’ ship tossed 
about in them their bloomin Roads.” He wasa glutton for work, 
and begged to be allowed to work with the ordinary prisoners ; 
his outturn has seriously congested the jail coir marketin Balasore, 
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I have of course had my cyclones: one in each district. On 
the 26th May 1887, I got a notice that a cyclone was under 
way. I sent the notice round ‘the station and people took 
action against the coming storm. We disregarded the signs 
of the weather, for as yet I had no practical working know- 
ledge of cyclonic effects in my head, and was very busy that 
day. Ethnology or Hunter, or at any rate “ some work of noble 
note” engrossed my mind, It was raining and blowing fit- 
iully. The people who usually came to tennis, came and sat 
in our verandah; all thoughts of the cyclone, as likely to per- 
sonally interest us, had passed away. We thought it would 
be in the bay somewhere, and troubled ourselves but little 
about it. At about 4 A.M., when we were all huddled to- 
gether in the only dry room in the house, in momentary ex- 
pectation of the top story descending, we realized what an 
Orissa cyclone was like. 

Thit was the cyclone in which the “ Sir John Lawrence” 
went down. I am glad to say that it was not without its 
modicum of good to the Province. 

Immediately after the storm I started down to the South 
of the district until I came to Chandbally. The sights I 
saw there were calculated to shock any one: dead bodies lying 
any where and any how; a miserable hut, with an ignorant 
dresser and but a scant supply of medicines, forming the only 
medical aid for thousands of pilgrims and not a few per- 
manent residents; and finally, pilgrims huddled all over the 
place without shelter and means of observing decency. I went 
up there last March and the change was marvellous. The Puri 
Lodging Act has been introduced, a regular gang of sweepers 
taken on, and a neat hospital with proper instruments, furniture, 
anda duly qualified man as doctor. The Hospital is more- 
over endowed so asto ensure a Government grant-in-aid. 
All these have displaced the former chaotic condition of 
Chandbally. 

Whilst on this topic it is as well to give a history of this 
interesting little port Some 20 years ago it was unknown. At 
that time a Mr. McNeil, seeing the necessity fora port in Orissa, 
came down to prospect one. He fixed upon Chandbally, and 
the hull of the first steamer which ever traded to Chand- 
bally, the “Celt,” originally a pleasure boat on the Clyde, 
now forms a hulk for one of the large steamers. This 
erstwhile wretched fishing village, when Sir Steuart Bayley 
landed in November, boasted three large steamers at anchor 
and a civil station with the usual buildings, The extra- 
ordinary feature of Chandbally is, that on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings the port is full of bustle and stir. 
For the rest of the week it might be a city of the dead for all 
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the life there is in it. The reason of this is that the steamers 
all run on the same day. One naturally asked what the reason 
of this was, and I was told of a curious superstition. The Oorya 
will not, if he can help it, set out on a pilgrimage by seaon any 
day but Wednesday. Hence the steamers must leave Calcutta 
all together on that day and return all together from Chandbally. 
Off the sea face of Chandbally there is an island ¢éalled Short’s 
Island. I don’t know who Short was; but theisland now boasts 
alight-house. It was about in the centre of the cyclone, and 
was then in process of construction. All the working plant,— 
boats and everything that was not so permanently attached to 
the earth as to resist the fury of the wind—was swept sway. 

The light-house is now finished, and it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, that the Calcutta Port authorities keep two men there and 
absolutely refuse a boat to the light-house. Some time ago one of 
these men felt annoyed with his comrade and expressed his 
feelings by threatening to shoot him. The threatened man had 
not much cover, so his life was diversified and exciting until the 
shootist was removed. Light-house life is, as a rule, mono- 
tonous, and it is considerate on the part of the Port authorities 
to afford variety to this otherwise dull existence by ensuring 
that escape, even from a dangerous lunatic, is impossible unless 
you shoot the lunatic first. This might suggest a question for 
the next examination of Assistants. 

Balasore boasts of both of Wordsworth’s “ two voices ”— 

* One is of the sea 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice.” 

The town of Balasore itself is enclosed on the land face by 
achain of tolerably high hills. The Nilgiri range stretching 
away to the South and-te-the N.W, losing itself in the Mohur- 
bung range. The Nilgiri Rajah’s palace—if a tumble down 
collection of buildings can be dignified by the name—is situated 
at the base of a beautifully wooded hill abounding with game 
of all kinds. A peculiar kind of a blue stone is dug out of this 
hill and fashioned into plates, drinking vessels, &c. A consider- 
able export trade in these articles takes place, and I would 
commend them to any one for use as butter coolers, water jugs, 
&c. Nilgiri is under European management, and is gradually 
developing. The forests there bid fair to become very valuable, 
now that some attempt is being made to prevent a reckless des- 
truction of timber. It is singular thata place like Nilgiri has 
attracted the attention of sportsmen to so small an extent. 

For years past the Collectors of Balasore have not been 


lovers of the chase, and an almost virgin jungle is within afew 


hours ride of the Collector’s house, utterly thrown away from a 
sportsman’s point of view. 
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The other Tributary Mehal marching with Balasore is that of 
Moyurbhunj. This isan immense territory with much tradition- 
ary history, but hardly anything that I could find, in the way of 
MSS., by which it might be compiled. 

Driving out from Balasore you cross the Barabolong river 
and find yourself on a metalled road. This road goes the whole 
way to Baripada,the capital of the Raj,a distance of some 35 
miles. After a short time you come to low tree jungle gradually 
increasing in density until it assumes forest proportions. As the 
jungle increases in density, the road becomes more and more 
undulating, until at last one could imagine oneself amongst the 
Irish hills ; and the old sensation of getting out to give the horse 
a breather up the hill comes back with refreshing memories to one 
who has just quitted the wild romantic scenery of Jessore or Pubna, 

Baripada is quite a model littlé town, beautifully clean and 
well kept. The State is under the management of a European 
gentleman with the ideas of discipline and order which are 
part of the very nature of a soldier. The old Rayjbarees is like 
all Rajbarees, Cows are allowed to go and come with the same 
freedom with which the “ gentleman that pays the rint ” does in 
Ireland. Of course this is beyond the manager’s control, and 
the little town, and the Rajbarees in its midst, are striking exam- 
ples of the old order and the new. The present Rajah who is 
being educated as an English gentleman in Cuttack, is having 
built for himself a house more suited to his tastes and habits. He 
is one of the rare instances in which a native gentleman con- 
forms to the religionof his fathers, and at the same time has 
acquired those manly and refined tastes which make him wel- 
come in any society. Moyurbhunj is a principality with a 
creat future before it. It is being gradually opened up by 
roads, and parts of it have been resettled. It will, with time and 
cood management, become one of the richest estates, or the 
richest in Orissa. There is no doubt of the existence of iron 
in parts of the estate, for it is worked in a rough way in a 
place called Bamunghatta, and there is also no doubt of the 
existence of gold: it remains to be seen in what quantities. 
At present the natives wash it out of the river sand after 
infinitesimal trouble, and with results equally infinitesimal. 
But apart from metals, the forests of Moyurbhunj will in them- 
selves be a powerful source of income. What Moyurbhunj 
requires to develope this industry, is a saw mill erected at 
Baripada, and a tramway to connect it with Balasore and the 
outer world. The latter, with the already existing road, would 
not be a matter of ruinous expense, and in the way of 
developing the resources of the State, would pay beyond all 
proportion to its cost, -The silk industry is another form of 
commerce which is in its infancy in Moyurbhunj, but is capable 
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of great development. As it is, traders buy up cocoons in the 
district and take them to Rajshaye. Considering how little care 
is at present given by the peasantry to the rearing of cocoons, 
the trade is assuming very fair proportions, and a little more 
attention given to it would make silk a very important factor in 
the revenues of Moyurbhunj. Every thing, however, cannot be 
done in a day, and the great matter now is to open up the country 
by roads. Undeveloped means of communication often make 
a year of great plenty only one degree better for a district than 
a year of scarcity. 

For the rest Moyurbhunj abounds in lovely scenery. It has 
the advantage of Nilgiri in having water to set off the moun- 
tain scenery. In the midst of the mountains there towers 
one peak, Megasni. This, I am told, boasts an even tempera- 
ture of 75° during the year. It is very difficult to get at, but 
otherwise would have been a perfect sanitarium for Orissa, 
It is almost too late now to hope for its ever being so utiliz- 
ed. Steam has brought the Nilghiris and Darjeeling within 
comparatively easy distance of Orissa, but it seems a pity to 
sce a possible health resort like Megasni wasting its sweet- 
ness on the desert air. 

Moyurbhunj, like Nilgiri, is the home of the wild beast. 
Bears are particularly destructive. I was shown a case in 
which one side of a man’s face was completely obliterated, just 
as though it had been planed down. A slight depression 
marked where his eye had been, but otherwise his face was per- 
fectly smooth. Minor injuries are quite common. Moyur- 
bhunj, too, is a place where two or three ardent sportsmen 
might have a happy cold weather. In this connexion I had 
almost forgotten to mention the magnificent collection of 
ivory there is at Baripada,—all the product of the Moyurbhunj 
jungles. Proposals were made’some time ago to establish a 
kheddah there, but they had not come to maturity when I left the 
district. There is no doubt ample room for kheddah operations 
in the hills and forests of the State. The future of Moyurbhunj 
is one to be watched with great interest. It has, despite the 
protests of the native and semi-native press, had the advantage 
of some years of excellent management. It will come into the 
hands ofa Rajah educated in Western ideas of civilization, and 
without that horror of modern improvements which so fre- 
quently causes years of good management to go for nothing in 
estates in thiscountry. It is a State full of resources naturally, 
and can be made eventually a model for the other Tributary 
Mehals in Orissa, Every rupee spent now in developing com- 
munications will yield a tenfold harvest, and it is to be hoped 
that the beginning made in this direction will be pushed on until 
the country is opened, 
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Nothing could illustrate the changes which time bring 
about in the fortunes of a place so forcibly as the decline 
in the sea-borne trade of the Balasore district. There were 
formerly seven custom houses in that district ; now there are 
but three. This falling off is caused by the gradual silting up 
of the rivers. 

I fear that one of these usually busy haunts of the mariner 
was closed owing to my action. It occurred in this wise: I 
happened in the cold weather of 1887 to be camping some 
distance from the sea, and came across a pretty little inland 
village, one which if you did not know—the sea was about seven 
miles off—you would not in any way associate with things 
maritime. An air of pastoral simplicity pervaded the place, 
There was not even a grog shop at which the mariner could 
indulge in a tot, whilst cursing the decadence of the Balasore 
mercantile marine. 

In the midst of this peaceful and rural village, I saw what I 
thought was a comfortable farm house, nicely hedged in, and 
looking as unlike anything connected with those that go down 
to the sea in ships as could possibly be imagined. I asked 
whose house that was, and to my astonishment was informed 
it was the Custom House! I had been searching for the 
Custom House where one might have expected to have found it, 
near the sea; but had failed to find it. Judge of my astonish- 
ment to unearth it in an out-of-the-way village in the interior. 
It was the old story. A river or arm of the sea many years 
ago used to run up to this village, of which not a trace now re- 
mains save a depression near the “ Custom House,” and that in- 
stitution was founded in the good old trading days. The beauty 
of the whole arrangement was that the Custom House officer 
had steadily been drawing his pay and submitting blank re- 
turns with a regularity that never drew attention to his exist- 
ence. He was cunning enough never to allow a return tobe a 
day overdue. He had a stock of forms which would have 
lasted for the term of his official existence, so stamps and 
stationery knew him not, nor was he of sufficient importance 
to be asked for an opinion on any question which might vex 
the souls of the Brethren of Trinity House or the Board of 
Trade. Any communications he might have got were such 
as a list of copyright works, or matter equally valuable and in- 
teresting. They were sent merely for his information and 
guidance, He probably digested the information, and then 
went and guided his plough. That custom house and its estab- 
lishment have now been relegated to the limbo of all abolished 
things. It is greatly to be feared that Balasore will share the 
fate of the Subanreka and other ports. Year by year the 
tiver is silting up, and whereas, when I first went to Balasore 
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the steamer used to lie abreast the town, it is difficult, if not 
impossible to get within § miles of the port. In a few years the 
trade will be limited to the sea-going ships on the Roads, 

In the opinion of some, the sea-coast canal recently opened 
will compensate for the loss of sea-borne traffic. I never held 
this opinion, and never could work myself up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm regarding this great work: I wasin a minority, but 
the minority was a respectable one. My opinion of its utility, 
when compared with the enomous cost which it has involved, 
has not been strengthened by recent experience of Cuttack, and 
by discussions onthe railway schemes which I have recently 
heard. It is admitted, of course, that the coast canal is useless for 
irrigation. To pay the interest therefore on the 33 lacs originally 
estimated as the cost (how far exceeded I am not in a position 
to say) and to pay the heavy current expenditure, the coast 
canal must depend on passengers and goods. With regard 
to passenger traffic the canal opened under most favourable 
auspices. The loss of the “Sir John Lawrence,” the “ Arcot” 
and the “ Maharatha” were, as it were, a vast sacrifice to Kali for 
the success of the new venture. I do not think I am wrong in 
saying that the passenger traffic, 7z@ the coast canal, has not 
materially or even perceptibly affected the Chandbally sea 
route, and it is admitted that the passenger trade has not been 
disappointing. Giving, however, all the passenger traffic to the 
canal, it would take a very strong trade in pilgrims to make 
the coast canal pay without the help of a very material propor- 
tion of the goods traffic from Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. 
This, as long as the tendency of the rice trade lies in the 
direction in which it has lain for years, the coast canal will 
never secure. The export trade from Balasore and Cuttack 
points steadily in one direction, that is, to the South. The 
Mauritius, Cochin and Coast Ports take nearly every available 
bag of rice out of the place. Let prices be ever so high in 
Cuttack—and they have been high within the last year—there is 
still a steady drain towards the South, only checked by scanty 
production. I at one time interviewed the leading merchants 
here on the subject, and the result at which I arrived was, 
that their trade with the Mauritius and the Coast is so firmly 
established, that it would take a very great inducement 
to divert even a portion of it. Again, in discussing the 
railway question, most men are agreed that a line from Sumbul- 
pore to Cuttack is the one which carries most indications 
of success as far as traffic goes. Is this opening out of 
the country supposed by most men to be for the purpose of 
sending rice to the Hooghly? Far from it. The idea is that, 
with Cuttack connected by the Jumbu Canal directly with False 
Point and by the Taldunda Canal with the Bakood Creek, and 
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thence with False Point, the Sumbulpore rice will he shipped at 
Cuttack in boats which will discharge their cargoes on board 
of ships bound from False Point to the South or the West, but 
not into the godowns on the banks of the Hooghly. These 
Cuttack canals, too, have the strong support of irrigation 
leases to back their traffic, and are not depending on passenger 
and goods traffic only. The direction in which money could 
now be spent with the greatest hope of a profit, is in the 
construction of the Sumbulpore-Cuttack railway, and the 
dredging of False Point harbour. False Point is, as has been 
truly said, a lee shore for a great part of the year. It could be 
made one of the finest harbours in India. The natural outlet for 
the produce of Orissa is the sea, and it can never be diverted 
by artificial means to a port like Calcutta, especially when 
canal dues are added to the already heavy port dues prevailing 
on the Hooghly. Calcutta of course governs everything, and it 
was thought that there was something magical in the idea of 
opening a direct canal route between Orissa and that port. 
The chief merchants of Orissa, however, have not tumbled to 
the idea, and cling to their old fashioned notions of sending 
their goods by a shorter and cheaper route to the ports to where 
they make most profit. The petty producer may be left out of 
all calculation, for he grows his crop for his own consumption 
first, and then for sale to the merchant. There is no such thing 
in Orissa as a class of small traders dealing directly with the 
open markets of the world. On all the rivers and creeks are to 
be seen golahs for the storing of rice, none of which is des- 
tined for Calcutta, and everywhere are to be seen representatives 
of those keen eyed Jewish looking men hailing from the 
Western Presidency, in whose hands lies practically the entire 
export trade of Orissa. An experiment was recently started in 
the Cuttack district in the direction of establishing a husking mill 
at Alba. It had tobe abandoned. No grist came to the mill. 

A notice of Balasore written IO or 15 years ago, without 
an account of the salt industry, would have been very 
incomplete. That industry has now entirely disappeared. The 
manufacture of punga salt which was rapidly dying out, 
was finally extinguished last year, and Liverpool and Ganjam 
salt has taken its place. The policy which dictated 
the abolition of puuga manufacture is one, naturally, the 
subject of much controversy; but as this paper is meant to 
shew Balasore as it is and not to discuss controverted questions, 
] shall not enter into the pros and cons of the salt question, 

For climate and surroundings, Balasore is undoubtedly one 
of the most delightful districts in the Lower Provinces. 


A. C, TUTE, 
[ To be continued.) | : 























ART. XIL—INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


T is sometimes remarked that India is a country without a 
constitution ; but, as a matter of fact, there is a consider- 
able body of constitutional law contained in some forty 
statutes of the British Parliament. The educated public have 
ample opportunities of acquainting themselves with the civil, 
criminal, and revenue laws, contained as they are in Acts of the 
Indian or Local Legislatures, and supplemented by a peren- 
nial stream of treatises, text-books, and annotated editions. 
But the constitutional law is embedded in statutes, which are 
not very accessible, and tthe language of which is calculated 
to repel even the legal student, much more the lay reader. 
This being so, the writer believes that the collection and 
methodical arrangement of the scattered materials may be 
of use and interest to laymen and lawyers alike, and in the 
latter term he of course includes all those who are engaged in 
the administration of justice, 
The subject-matter may be conveniently treated under the 
following headings :— 


I.—ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND— 


1. The Crown and Parliament, 
2. The Secretary of State. 
The Council of India. 


4. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
~JI.—TuHE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA— 


1. The Govenor-General in Council. 

2. Local Governments. 

3. The Council of the Viceroy—(a) Executive—(d) Legis- 
lative. 

4. Provincial Councils—(a) Executive—(0.) ngs 

5. Informal Legislation. 


Il].—THE ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA— 


1. The Civil Service. 
2. The High Courts. 
3. Ecclesiastical Establishments, 


1V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
V.—PENAL PROVISIONS, 
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I.—ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND, 
1. Zhe Crown. 


For all practical purposes, India is governed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council. Still there are certain acts and powers 
which can only be done and exercised by the Crown. 

The Charter Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85) continued 
the East India Company’s Government till the 30th April 
1854. By this Act the real and personal property of the 
Company was already held in trust for the Crown for the 
service of India, and the Crown appointed Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, who controlled all the acts and operations 
of the Company. In 1858 the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and the effects of this transfer may be 
summarized as follows* :— 

1, All the rights, which might have been exercised by the 
Company, were to be exercised by Her Majesty, 

a. All territorial and other revenues, tributes and other 
payments, were to be received for and in the name 
of Her Majesty. 

3. All real and personal property of the Company vested 
in Her Majesty for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

4. All treaties made by the Company were to be binding 
on Her Majesty. 

As regards suits, remedies, proceedings, contracts, 
liabilities and engagements, the Secretary of State 
in Council stepped into the place of the Company, 

The Secretary of State in Council is the final authority in 
almost all matters affecting the destinies of the peoples of 
India; but, as has been remarked, there are one or two 
acts which can be done only by, or in the name of Her 
Majestyt :— 

1. The Indian Military and Naval forces hold their 
commissions and offices under the Crown, and Her 
Majesty may, from time to time, by order in Council, 
regulate the terms and conditions of service, 

2. All appointments to cadetships, naval and military, 
and all admissions to service, not otherwise ex- 
pressely provided for, are vested in Her Majesty. 

3. Her Majesty may remove or dismiss any person 
holding any office under the Crown in India. ¢ 





* See 21 and 22 Vic. c. 106, ss. 2, 3, 39, 65, 67. 

f 21 and 22 Vict. c. 106, ss. 33, 56, 57. 

{ 3 and 4 Will. 1V., c. 85,5. 74. See also 4 and 5 Will. IV., ¢ 24, s 30 
The Crown had this power when India was under the Company. 
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The transfer of India to the Crown was specially recog- 
nised in 1876 by the Act 39 Victoria, chapter 10, which em- 
powers Her Majesty to make such addition to her style and 
titles as to her may seem meet. * 

It is possibly because the governing body of India is so 
constituted, that collision with the Crown is impossible, that we 
find it provided by Sec. 24 of 24 and 25 Vict.,c. 67 (the 
Indian Councils Act) that “ no law or regulation made by the 
Governor-General in Council (subject to the power of dis- 
allowance by the Crown) shall be deemed invalid by reason 
only that it affects the prerogative of the Crown.” At the 
same time it is enacted in Sec. 52 of the same Statute, that 
nothing shall be deemed to derogate from the rights vested 
in Her Majesty, in relation to the Government of India, under 
any law in force at the date of the passing of the Act. 

The power formerly vested in the Court of Directors to 
recall the Governor-General (3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85, s. 75) is 
now vested in the Crown. So also the power to recall 
Governors, 

As regards Parliament, there are certain matters (which will 
be noticed in their proper place) in which orders passed by 
the Secretary of State in Council must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within a certain fixed time; but the only instance in 
which the consent of Parliament is specifically declared to be 
necessary is contained in Sec. 55 of 21 and 22 Vic, c, 
106, which enacts that, “except for preventing or repelling 
actual i invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under 
other sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of India shall 
not, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be 
applicable to defray the_expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions 
by Her Majesty’s Forces charged upon such revenues,” There 
iis been keen debates in Parliament from time to time as 
to the object and scope of this section, and whether the 
consent of Parliament must be obtained before war is com- 
menced. Such discussions took place on the passing of the 
Act in 1858, on the despatch of Indian troops to Egypt by 
Lord Beaconsfield, on the Afghan War, and on the annexation 
of Upper Burmah. 

The year 1889 has witnessed the beginning of a more active 
interference on the part of the House of Commons with the 
Government of India. It can, no doubt, be demonstrated that 
this interference with the details of administration is not 
illegal; but the constitutional jurist must take a broader 


* Under this Statute, Her Majesty assumed the title of Empress of 
India: ” Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 1st January 1877. 
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view of this question than the lawyer pure and simple. Is 
the constitution being preserved in the letter only, but 
broken in the spirit? The practice of constant interpellation 
on Indian matters in the House of Commons, and the 
dictation of systems and policies to be observed in various 
branches of the administration,x—of which the recent condem- 
nation of the excise outstill system is a signal instance—raise 
very grave constitutional issues. The issue cannot be better 
explained than by quoting Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s definition 
of the term “unconstitutional,” as distinguished from “ illegal.” 
“JT mean,” says Sir Arthur Hobhouse, ‘that which is within 
the letter of the law, but which so exaggerates one integral 
part of a complex system as to «reduce some other integral 
part to insignificance, or to prevent the whole from working 
as designed. All arrangements on a large scale embrace 
different principles, which if pushed to extremes, are destruc- 
tive of one another, and the working of which must be con- 
trolled by reference tothe object of the whole, as found in 
written documents or in usage and precedent ..... When 
Parliament has attributed certain functions to certain officers, 
those functions ought to be exercised freely by those officers ; 
and any attempt to draw them into other hands by the use 
of aremaining power, é.g., the power of dismissal, is what 
I call unconstitutional,” 

It is worth while to produce here 7 extenso the section of 
the Charter Act (3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85, s. 51) in which Parli- 
ament itself has declared the right and functions of Parliament 
as regards the administration of India :— 

‘Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend to affect in any way the right of Parliament 


to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabitants 
thereof. 

And it is expressly declared that a full, complete and constantly 
existing power is intended to be reserved to Parliament to confroe/, 
supersede, or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the 
said Governor-General in Council, and to repeal and alter at any 
time any law or regulation whatsoever made by the said Governor- 
General in Council, and in all respects to legislate for the said terri- 
tories and all the inhabitants thereof in as full and ample a 
manner as if this Act had not been passed ; 

And the better to enable Parliament to exercise at all times such 
right and power, all laws and regulations made by the said 
Governor-General in Council shall be transmitted to England, and 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, in the same manner as is 
now by law provided concerning the rules and regulations made 
by the several Governments in India.” 


Though the words italicised are very wide, the whole section 
read together seems to contemplate the legislative acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Governor-General in Council, It will be seen from 
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the Statute that the preceding sections refer to the Legislative 
Council. Of course Parliament, moving deliberately and with 
full knowledge, has full powers of control over Indian legisla- 
tion ; but assuredly it was not the intention of Parliament that 
systems of administration in Indian provinces should be ini- 
tiated, altered or reversed by a party vote, possibly snatched 
for party purposes by party influences. I do not allege that 
the recent vote regarding the outstill system falls within such 
category ; but the danger always remains. If such was not 
the intention of Parliament—and not merely the absence, but 
the direct reverse, of such intention can clearly be inferred from 
constitutional Statutes in force—then there are good grounds 
for affirming that the constitution is being unwarrantably 
strained, if not altogether broken. 


1. Lhe Secretary of State. 


It has already been mentioned that by 21 and 22 Vict. 
Chap. 106 (an Act for the better Government of India), the 
territories in the possession and under the Government of the 
East India Company were transferred to the Crown, and it was 
enacted that the powers of the East India Company and of the 
Commissioners for the affairs of India should be exercised by 
one of the principal Secretaries of State. The Board of Com- 
missioners had had the full superintendence, direction and 
control of the Civil and Military Government and revenues of 
the said territories \33 Geo. III., c.52, s.9), and also of all grants 
of salaries and allowances, and all other payments chargeable to 
the said revenues (3 and 4 Will. LV, c. 85, s.25), In matters of 
war or peace, or negotiations with Native States, of a nature to 
require secrecy, the Commissioners were empowered to send their 
orders to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, who 
transmitted them to the respective Governments of India ; and 
the Secretary of State is now empowered (21 and 22 Vic,, c. 106, 
s.27) to send such orders direct without submitting them to a 
meeting of the India Council. A departure is allowed also 
from the ordinary procedure in the case of urgent despatches 
(2zbzd@. s. 26) ; but any order to commence hostilities in India 
must be communicated to Parliament within three months after 
it has been sent (23. s. 54). 

With regard to the assertion that, owing to the telegraph, India 
isnow governed from England by the Secretary of State, it 
should be remarked that the supervision of the Court of Directors 
was just as close in theory ; it was only the time occupied in 
communicating orders that prevented it from being so in practice. 
By Sec.9 of 13 Geo. III, c. 63, the Governor-General and Council 
were directed “ to pay due obedience to all orders received from 
the Court of Directors, to correspond from time to time, and to 
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constantly and diligently transmit to them an exact particular of 
all advices or intelligence, and of all transactions and matters 
whatsoever, that shall come to their knowledge relating to the 
Government, commerce, revenues or interest of the United 
Company.” 

The Secretary of State for India and the permanent and 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries receive the same salaries as 
may for the time being be paid to other Secretaries of State and 
Under-Secretaries respectively. 

It seems to be the result of several complicated enactments 
in force, that the Secretary of State in Council has the power to 
create new Governorships in India without any reference to the 
local authorities, but the power has never been used, and it does 
not scem likely that it ever will be used. Healsohas the powcr 
t» make regulations for the distribution of patronage in India,* 


2, THE COUNCIL OF INDIA, F 


Constitution, Qualifications and Incidents. 


The Council of India consists of fifteen members, who 
are appointed by the Secretary of State. Members used to 
hold their office during good behaviour; but since 1869 ap- 
pointments are made for a term of ten years. The Secretary of 
State may, however, re-appoint for five years any person whose 
term of office has expired, provided such re-appointment be 
made for special! reasons of public advantage, to be set forth 
in a minute signed by the said Secretary of State, and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. Moreover, under 33 Vic,, 
c. 10, a Member of Council may, under certain conditions, be 
appointed to hold office during good behaviour. The majority 
of the Members of Council must be persons who have served or 
resided in India for at least ten years, and have not last 
left India more than ten years next preceding the date of 
their appointment; and no person not so qualified can be 
appointed to fill any vacancy, unless, at the time of his 
appointment, at least nine of the continuing members be 
nay so qualified. The salary of a Member of the Council 

s £1,200 a year and the retiring pension £500. No member 


can sit or vote in Parliament. 
functions and Duties of the Council. + 


It is the duty of the Council, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, to conduct the business transacted in the 











* 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. ‘85, S. 78 ;2 and 22 Vict., c. 106, s. 30 ; 53 Geo. 
im C. 135, 5 >. &o 
t Section 21 and 22 Vic, c. 106, ss. 7, 1O—13; 32 and 33 Vic. c. 97; 
ss, I—3; 39 Vic. c. 7. 


* f 21 and 22 Vic, Cc. 106, ss. 19—28; 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85, s. 36. 
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United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. The Secretary of State 
divides the Council into Committees for the more convenient 
transaction of business. He is the President of the Council, 
and may appoint any member from time to time to be Vice- 
President, Meetings must be held at least once a week, and 
five members are required for a quorum. No part of the 
revenues of India can be granted or appropriated, and no bonds 
or debentures can be issued in Great Britain, without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council; 
but if there is a difference of opinion on any question other 
than these, or regarding the election of a Member of Council, 
the determination of the Secretary of State is final. All acts, 
however, done at any meeting in the absence of the Secretary 
of State, except the election of a Member of the Council, re- 
quire the sanction or approval in writing of the Secretary of 
State. All orders, not passed at a meeting, are to be open 
for seven days to the perusal of Members of Council, who may 
record their opinions thereon. Ifthe Secretary of State act 
against the opinions of the majority, he must record his reasons 
for doing so. It has been mentioned above that the Secretary 
of State can transmit direct to the Government of India cer- 
tain orders of secrecy or urgency. Similarly the Government of 
India (and the Governments of Bombay and Madras) may mark 
“secret” any despatches which might have been addressed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors ; and such des- 
patches shall not be communicated to the Members of the 
Council, unless the © Secretary of State shall so think fit and 
direct. — 

The above provisions are cnntedenited inthe Act of 1869. In 
1876 * an Act was passed authorizing the appointment of not 
more than three persons at the same time “ of professional or 
other peculiar qualifications.” The special reasons for every 
appointment under this Act are to be stated in a minute of the 
Secretary of State for India, and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. This Act does not affect the provisions + regard- 
ing the total number of the Council and the qualifications of 
the majority of members. 


“ Secretary of State” and“ Secretary of State in Council.” 


The distinction between the “ Secretary of State” and the 
“ Secretary of State in Council” is not always quite apparent. 
The Secretary of State is “the executive” of the Council 
of India, and something more. He may act alone in all cases 
(21 and 22 Vict. c. 106, s, 3) except those in which the 





* 39 Vic., C.7, & 1% | + 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, Ss. 7, 10. 
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law specially mentions the Secretary of State in Council, and 
even so he may override his Council except in three matters, 
When he acts alone and not in Council, he merely has to record 
his reasons, if his act is disapproved by a majority of the 
Council. ‘he principal powers and duties which are specially 
mentioned as belonging to the “Secretary of State in Council” 
are the following* :— 

1. Power to appoint to offices, commands and employ- 
ments in India. 

2. Power to make regulations for the division and dis- 
tribution of patronage and power of nomination 
among the several authorities in India, and power 
to reinstate officials suspended or removed by any 
authority in India. The Act confers the same power 
as might have been exercised by the Court of 
Directors, with the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. 


3. Power to make regulations for the admission of candi- 
dates to the Civil Service of India. 

4. Power to sell, purchase and acquire land, and to enter 
into contracts. 

5. Power to control the expenditure of the revenues of 
India. 

6. Power to issue bonds, debentures and other securities 


for money in Great Britain. 

7. Power to sue and be sued both in India and England 
as a body corporate. The Act provides that all 
persons may have and take the same remedies and 
proceedings, legal and equitable, against the Secre- 
tary of State in Council as they could have done 
against the East India Company. + 

8. The duty of laying before both Houses of Parliament, 
within the first fourteen days during which Parlia- 
may be sitting next after the first day of May in 
each year, the accounts of the receipts and disburse- 
ments at home and abroad on account of the 
Government of India for the preceding financial 
year. 

Finally, Sec. 52 of the ** Indian Councils Act,” 1861, provides 
that nothing in that Act shall be held to derogate from the 
powers of the Secretary of State for India in Council, in rela- 
tion to the Government of Her Majesty’s dominions in India, 


= any law in force at the date of the passing of the said 
ct. 


—/£, 





© 21 and 22 Vict. c. 106, ss. 30, 32, 40, 4}, 49, 65. 
T See P.andO.S. N. Co, uw Secretary of State for India. Bourke’s 
Rep. Pt. VII, 166, 
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The power to declare war or commence hostilities or enter 
into any treaty for making war against any of the country 
Princes or States in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing the 
possessions of any country Princes or States may apparently 
be exercised by the Secretary of State alone.* But any order 
directing the actual commencement of hostilities by Her 
Majesty’s forces in India must be communicated to both Houses 
of Parliament within three months from the sending of such 
order, if Parliament be sitting, unless such order shall have 
been in the meantime revoked or suspended, and if Parliament 
be not sitting at the end of such three months, then within 
one month after the next meeting of Parliament. (21 and 22 


Vict., c. 106, s. 54). 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Councit. 


The practice of hearing matters of appeal and petition 
before the whole of His Majesty’s Privy Council having been 
found inconvenient, a Judicial Committee of such Council was 
formed in 1833 under the Act 3 and 4, Will. IV.,c. 41. This 
Committee was to consist of the Lord High Chancellor for 
the time being, and the Members of the Privy Council 
holding the following offices, namely, the Lord Keeper or 
First Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor of England, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, the Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, and Chief Judge of the Court in Bankruptcy, and 
also all Members of the Privy Council who may have been 
President thereof.or may have-held any of the above offices, 
His Majesty was also empowered to appoint from time to 
time any two other persons, being Privy Councillors, All 
appeals to the King in Council were to be referred by him to 
the Judicial Committee, who were to make a report or re- 
commendation to him, the nature of such report or recom- 
mendation being always stated in open Court. The Crown 
may also refer any other matters to the Committee for hearing 
or consideration. The above Statute contains further provi- 
sions regarding evidence, procedure, costs and execution of 
decrees, ' | 

Section 30 of the Statute provides that two Members of 
the Privy Council, who shall have held the office of Judge in 
the East Indies or any of His Majesty’s dominions beyond 
the seas, shall be appointed to attend the sittings of the 
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* 33 Geo. III. c. 52, s. 42, read with 21 and 22 Vict., c, 106, s. 3. 


+ As to powers of Governor-General in Council, see page 151; as to 


powers of Governors of Bombay and Madras, see page 154. 
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Judicial Committee. Such Members receive £400 a year as 
an indemnity for the expense which they may incur. 

Ten years later it was enacted that appeals, &c., might be 
heard by not less than three Members of the Judical Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council under a special order of Her 
Majesty (6 and 7 Vic., c. 38.) This Act allows appeals from 
I-cclesiastical Courts, as the former Act had allowed appeals 
from Admiralty Courts, to be referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee. By 7 and 8 Vic.,c. 69, the Judicial Committee may 
direct the Judges of any Court in any colony or foreign 
settlement or foreign dominion of the Crown to transmit a 
copy of the notes of evidence in cases brought by appeal or 
writ of error before the said Committee. 

By the Act 34 and 35 Vict., c. 91, Judges of the Judicial 
Committee are to receive a salary of £5,000 a year, including 
any pension to which they may be entitled, They hold their 
offices during good behaviour, but are removable by Her Majes- 
ty) upon the address of both Houses of Parliament. In 1881 it 
was enacted (44 Vic., c. 3) that “every person holding, or who 
has held in England the office of a Lord Justice of Appeal 
shall, if a Member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council in England, 
be a Member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” 

Clause 39 of the Letters Patent of the Calcutta High 
Court, 1865, ordains that there shall be an appeal to the Privy 
Council, in any matter not being of criminal jurisdiction, 
from any final appellate judgment, decree, or order of the 
High Court, or from any such original order of the Court, 
or of any Division Court from which an appeal shall not lie 
to the said High Court under the 15th clause of the Letters 
Patent : provided that the sum or matter at issue is of not 
less than Ks. 10,000 value. If the value is less than Rs. 10,000 
an appeal is not allowed, unless the High Court declare that 
the case is a fit one for appeal. The High Court may also 
permit an appeal from any preliminary or interlocutory judg- 
ment, not being of criminal jurisdiction. An appeal is also 
allowed from judgments, urders, or sentences of the High 
Court, made in the exercise of its Original Criminal Jurisdiction, 
or in any criminal case where any point or points of law have 
been reserved for the opinion of the said High Court by any 
Court which has exercised original jurisdiction: but the High 
Court must certify that the case is a fit one for such appeal. 
The Letters Patent for the other High Courts contain similar 
provisions. 


II. THE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
1. Zhe Governor-General in Council. 


The superintendence, direction and control of the Civil and 
Military Government of India are vested in the Governor- 
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General in Council. * The principal constitutional powers 
vested in him are the following :— 


(2.) 


He superintends and controls all Local Govern- 


ments, + 


(6.) He may, with the previous sanction of the Secretary 


of State in Council, constitute any part of India 
into a new Province under a Lieutenant-Governor or 
a Chief Commissioner. {| It was under this power 
that Assam was in 1874 separated from Bengal 
and constituted a separate Province. The most 
recent exercise of this power was the consolidation 
of Upper and Lower Burmah into a single Chief 
Commissionership. It will be seen frem the Statutes 
referred to, that the law does not authorise the 
constitution of new provinces under Governors 
as opposed to Lieutenant-Governors. Neither does 
there seem to be any power to subordinate any 
Chief Commissioner to a Governor, a Governor in 
Council, or a Lieutenant-Governor, in the same 
way as the Commissioner of Sindh was subordinate 
to the Governor of Bombay. 


(c.) He may vary the limits of provinces. The words 


(@,) 


used in the law § are “ the limits of any presidency, 
division, province or territory in India.” The 
word “division” does not appear to be here used 
in the limited sense of a Commissioner’s Division. 
The Secretary of State in Council may disallow 
any such alteration, and it is peculiar to note that 
the transfer of an entzre district from one Presidency 
to another has no force without the previous sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty. || 


He has power to vary the limits of the towns of 


Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 1 It seems doubtful 
whether these limits can be reduced. The preamble 
of the Statute certainly recites the power to “ declare 
and prescribe ” the limits, but the enacting portion 
gives power to “extend” only. Moreover the 
preamble recites the necessity for extending owing 
to “the increase of the population. ” 





* and 4 Wm. IV., c. 85, ss. 38, 39 ; 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 52; 16 and 17 
Vict., c. 95, SS. I5—17. 
t 33 Geo, III. c. §2, ss. 24, 40. 


H 
§ 


17 and 18 Vict., c. 77, ss. 3, 4 ; 24 and 25 Vict, c. 67, s. 46. 
24 and 25 Vict. c. 67, s. 47. 
| 28 and 29. Vict. c.17,s 5. 
I 55 Geo. III. c. 84,5. 1. 
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(e.) He appoints Lieutenant-Governors subject to the 
approbation of Her Majesty. This power is exer- 
cised by the Viceroy alone.* 

(7) Asan exception to the general rule, the Governor- 
General in Council may declare war in cases where 
hostilities have actually been commenced, or pre- 
parations tor the commencement of hostilities have 
been actually made against India or against a 
Native State; but the fact of commencing such 
hostilities, with the reasons therefor, must be 
immediately communicated to the Secretary of State. 
+ The Statute, in which this rule is contained, 
was before Parliament in the years 1792-1793, and 
the particular section which enacts the provision 
recites that “the pursuit of schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India is repugnant 
to the wish, the honour and policy of this nation. ” 

(g.) He may issue warrants for securing and detaining 
in custody persons suspected of carrying on any 
illicit correspondence dangerous to the peace or 
safety of any of the British settlements or posses- 
sions in India.{ Such persons may be brought to 
trial in India or England. There are later State 
Regulations (e. g. Reg. III. of 1818, for Bengal) 
which authorize the arrest and detention of any 
person under the Governor-General’s warrant. 
Under these Regulations it is not necessary either to 
specify the reason for arrest, or to bring the person 
arrested to trial. 

The salary of the Governor-General is 240,000 sicca rupees. 


2. Local Governments, 


The historical division of British India into three Presidencies 
has now passed away, and it may be useful to the reader to 
enumerate the various Local or “ Provincial” Governments :— 
Bengal (Lower Provinces.) 

Assam. 

Madras. 

Bombay (including Sind and Aden.) 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
The Punjab. 

The Central Provinces. 

Burmah. 


aVoarp wb & 





* 21 and 22 Vict., c. 106, s. 29, 
t 33 Geo. IIL, c. §2, s. 42. 
Tid. s. 45. 
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9. Ajmere. 

10. Berar (Hyderabad Assigned Districts.) 
11. Coorg with Bangalore. 

12. Andaman Islands. 

The subordination of Local Governments to the Government 
of India is absolute.** The Governor-General in Council has 
full power and authority to superintend and control them 
in * all points relating to the Civil or Military Administration,” 
and Local Governments are bound to obey “in all cases what- 
soever.” They are required “constantly and diligently to 
transmit to the Governor-General in Council an exact particular 
of all advices or intelligence, and of all transactions and matters 
whatsoever relating to the Government, commerce, revenues or 
interest of the said Company.” They are forbidden to commence 
hostilities or conclude any treaty with any Indian Prince or 
State (except in such cases of imminent necessity as would 
render it dangerous to delay) without first obtaining the consent 
of the Governor-General in Council. If any such treaty has to 
be made, it must, if possible, contain a clause subjecting the 
same to the ratification or rejection of the Governor-General in 
Council. If any doubt is entertained as to the power of the 
latter to issue any particular directions, Local Governments 
must nevertheless obey, unless they have received positive 
orders from the Court of Directors (Secretary of State), which 
are repugnant to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council, and not. known to them at the time of despatching such 
directions. This provision is of course applicable only to those 
Governments (Madras and Bombay) which are allowed to corres- 
pond direct with the Secretary of State. The powers of a 
Local Government used to remain suspended when the Gover- 
nor-General visited the Province, but this rule was done away 
with by the Charter Act of 1833. 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the ordinary 
Members of their Councils, as well as the ordinary Members of 
the Governor-General’s Council, are appointed by Her Majesty 
by warrant under Her Royal Sign Manual. + Lieutenant- 
Governors are appointed by the Viceroy, subject to the approba- 
tion of Her Majesty. Chief Commissioners are appointed by 
the Viceroy alone. Although a Chief Commissioner is no 
doubt the “Local Government” within the meaning of the 
General Clauses Act,{ still he merely administers territory on 
behalf of the Governor-General in Council, who does not divest 


Directly under 
the Governor- 
General. 





* 13 Geo. III, c. 63, s.9 ; 33 Geo. III, c. 52, ss. 40, 41, 43, 44; 3 and 4 
Wm. IV., c. 85, ss. 65, 67. 

t 32 and 33 Vict., c. 97, s, 8, repealing in part 21 and 22 Vict., c. 106,s.29. 
t Act I of 1868, s. 2 (10.) 
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himself of any of his powers in making over the local adminis- 
tration to a Chief Commissioner, 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay have power to extend 
the limits of the towns of Madras and Bombay respcectively.* 
They have the same power as the Governor-General of securing 
and detaining persons suspected of illicit correspondence 
dangerous to the peace or safety of the British possessions in 
India. 

The salary of a Governor is Rs. 1,20,000 ; it used to be paid 
insiccarupees, The salary of a Licutenant-Governor is Rs. 8,000, 
A Lieutenant-Governor was first appointed in 1836 for the North- 
West Provinces, and for the Lower Provinces in 1854. Up to 
1854 the Governor-General had also,been Governor of Bengal+ 
Section 17 of 16 and 17 Vic.,c.95, gave the Court of Directors 
power to create one new Presidency, and until its creation, to 
authorize the Governor-General to appoint a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and declare the extent of his authority. Further powers of 
constituting new Provinces, and of appointing Lieutenant- 
Governors to them, are given to the Governor-General by 24 
and 25 Vic., c, 67., s. 46. 


Chief Commisstonerships. 


It does not seem to be quite clear whether Chief Commis. 
sionerships can be formed by executive order. The difficulty 
arises partly from the fact that the term ‘‘ Chief Commissioners” 
does not occur in any Statute prior to 1870. There are three 
Statutes dealing with the formation and alteration of Provinces, 
namely, 

17 and 18 Vict.,c. 77, ss 3,4, (1854). 
24and 25 Vict., c. 67, s. 47, (1261). 
28 and 29 Vict., c. 17, S. 4, (1865). 

Sir Barnes Peacock expressed the opinion in 1852, that the 
Governor-General in Council had no power to take under his 
immediate executive control territory which formed part of 
some one of the Presidencies. There is some reason to believe 
that it was in consequence of that opinion that the third section 
of the Statute of 1854 was passed. Under this section Arracan, 
formerly part of Lower Bengal, was in 1862 annexed to British 
Burmah, and Assam was in 1874 constituted a separate Chief 
Commissionership, the regulation District of Sylhet being sub- 
sequently added to it in the same manner. On the other hand 
the Chief Commissionerships of Oudh (combined with North- 
West Provinces in 1877), the Central Provinces (1861) and 
British (now Lower) Burmah (1862), were formed by simple 
executive orders. 





* 55 Geo. IIL, ¢. 84. t 16 and 17 Vic., c. 95, s 14. 
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The Statute of 1861 is that known as the “ Indian Councils 
Act,” and from the wording * of Sec. 47, it would appear that 
the power given by it is intended to be exercised only for the 
purposes of legislation, It contemplates the case of the dis- 
severance of a territory froma Province having a Legislative 
Council and its attachment to some other Province having a 
Legislative Council. A more general power of defining and 
altering the limits of Provinces is given by the last of the above- 
mentioned Statutes, The section is as follows :— 

* It shall be lawful for the Governor-General of India in Council 
from time to time to declare .... what part or parts of the 
Indian territories ..... shall be or continue subject to each of 
the Presidencies or Lieutenant-Governorships fur the time being 
subsisting in such territories, and to make such distribution and 
arrangements, or new distribution and arrangement, of such 
territories into or among such Presidencies or Lieutenant-Gover- 
norships as may seem expedient.” 

It has been held by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that this section’ enables the Governor- 
General in Council to transfer territory from a Chief Commis- 
sionership to a Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship, but 
does not allow the converse ; that Parliament, having enacted 
17 and 18 Vict., c. 77, s. 3, must be taken to have been aware 
of the existence of territories called Chief Commissionerships, 
and to have deliberately omitted to mention them in 28 Vict., 
c.17. The Province of Assam was formed in 1874 by procla- 
mation under the former Statute. It is a matter of doubt 
whether, by such proclamation, territory is withdrawn from the 
legislative powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the 
Board of Revenue, or the High Court. This doubt is of no 
importance if the territories so removed are brought under the 
provisions of 33 Vict., chapter 3, + as the law may be altered 
and the authority of the High Court and Board of Revenue 
abrogated by Regulations framed under that Statute. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY, t 
The Executive Council. 


The Council, as at present constituted, consists of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the following ordinary members, 





* The section runs :—“ It shall be lawful... to fix the limits of any 
presidency, division, province or territory in India for the purposes of this 
Act, and further to divide or alter from time to time the limits, &c., for the 


said purposes.” ee 
+ This deals with informal legislation, and will be noticed in the next 


instalment of this essay in the October number. 
t 24 and 25 Vict., c 67, ss. 3, 8, 9, 10, 173; 33 Vict., c. 3, 8.3; 37 and 38 
Vict, c. OI. 
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Legal, Home, Financial, Public Works and Military. There 
must always be five members, and since 1874, a sixth member 
may be appointed “for public works purposes.” Three 
members must have been in the service of the Crown in 
India for not less than ten years, and of the remaining two, one 
must be a Barrister of not less than five years standing. The 
Commander-in-Chief may be appointed by the Secretary of 
State as an Extraordinary Member, and when so appointed, 
he takes rank next after the Viceroy. While the Viceroy 
and Council are in any Province administered by a Governor 
in Council, such Governor is an Extraordinary Member for such 
time. When they are in the Province of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
such Lieutenant-Governor is an Additional Councillor only at 
meetings of the Legislative Council. Only ordinary and ex- 
traordinary members can be present at the ordinary or exe- 
cutive meetings of the Council, Any Member in the Military 
Service of the Crown cannot, while a Member, hold any 
Military command or be employed in actual Military duties. 
The Viceroy, when present, presides at all meetings, and may 
adjourn them from time to time and from place to place, as he 
thinks fit. He may makerules and orders for the more con- 
venient transaction of business in Council. All orders are issued 
in the name of the Governor-General in Council, and they must 
be signed by a Secretary to the Government of India.* 

The Viceroy and one or more ordinary members constitute 
a quorum for ordinary meetings. In the case of difference of 
opinion, when there shall be an equality of votes, the Viceroy 
has two votes or the casting vote.t In ordinary cases the 
Viceroy is bound by the decision of the majority ; but when- 
ever any measure is proposed whereby the safety, tranquillity 
or interests of the British possessions in India, are, or may be, 
in the judgment of the Viceroy, essentially affected, and he is 
of opinion that the measure proposed ought to be adopted, or 
that it ought to be suspended or rejected, and the majority in 
Council then present dissent from such opinion, the Viceroy 
may, on his own authority and responsibility, suspend or reject 
the measure in part or in whole, or adopt and carry it into exe- 
cution, In such case any two members of the dissentient 
majority may require that the matter be at once notified to the 
Secretary of State, and the notification is to be accompanied by 





* By 33 Geo, III., c. 52, s, 39, the Chief Secretary to the Council had to 
sign. Now, in the absence of the Chief Secretary, the Principal Secretary 
of the Department may sign. 

t 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85, s. 48. Under 13 Geo. III., c. 63,5, & “the 
oldest Counsellor present’? has a casting vote in the absence of the 
Governor-General. 
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the recorded minutes of the Members of Council.* When he 
acts under this section, the Viceroy alone is responsible. At the 
same time, he has no power to make or carry out any order 
which he could not have done with the concurrence of his 
Council.t 

The Governor-General, when absent from his Council, may 
jssue any orders which might have been issued by the 
Governor-General in Council, to the Governments, Officers, 
and servants of other Presidencies, but he alone is held respon- 
sible for such orders, { and he is bound to send copies of such 
orders to the Secretary of State or the Governors of such 
Presidencies as the case may be. If the Governor-General in 
Council declares that it is expedient that the Governor-General 
should visit any part of India unaccompanied by his Council, 
he may nominate some Member of the Council to be President 
during his absence, If both the Governor-General and such 
nominated President are obliged to be absent from any or- 
dinary Meeting of Council, the senior ordinary Member present 
presides, But no act of Council at such meeting shall be valid 
or of any effect, unless it is signed by the Governor-General or 
President respectively, if resident at the place at which such 
meeting shall be assembled, and not prevented by indisposition 
from signing. § 

The salary of an ordinary Member of the Council of India 
is Rs, 76,800 per annum ; it used to be 96,000 sicca rupees. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AND LEGISLATION, 
Indian Legislation before the “ Indian Councils Act,” 1861. 


It is not necessary to do more than mention the early Char- 
ters; namely, the Charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1601, 
which granted to the Governor and Company power to make 
reasonable laws and orders from the good Government of the 
said Company, and for the better advancement and continuance 
of their trade and traffic; the renewal of such Charter by 
James I in 1609, and by Charles II in 1661. No trace of the 
laws passed under these Charters now exists, The Charter 
cranted by William III became the foundation of the United 
Company, which was subsequently called the East India 
Company. . | 

In 1726 the Charter of George I, which also established the 
Mayors Courts, gave power to the Governors and Councils of 





~ 


* 33 Vict., c. 3, S. 5, superseding 33 Geo. III.,c 52,8 47. Such minutes 
were recorded when the cotton duties were partially repealed by Lord 
Lytton in 1879. 

+ 33 Geo. III. c. 52, ss. 48, 49. | } 33 Geo. Ill. c. 52, s, 54. 
§ 24 and 25 Vict., c. 67, ss. 6,7; 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, s, 70. 
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the three Presidencies to make laws. A similar power was 
siven by the Charter of 1753. By the Regulating Act of 1773 
the Governor-General in Council was empowered to make 
regulations for the government of India, and in 1793 those 
regulations were collected into a code by Lord Cornwallis, 
Similar regulations were applied in 1799 and 1801 to Madras 
and Bombay, and in 1803 they were extended to the North- 
West Provinces. 

The history of legislation in India, prior to the passing of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, may be divided into three 
periods : 

1. The period prior to 1833, when all Presidencies had 
the power to legislate, 

2. The period from 1833 to 1853. 

. The period from 1853 to 1861, 

The Act of 1773 placed the legislative power of the Gover- 
nor-General and Council under the supervision and subject to 
the veto of the Supreme Court. In 1781 an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowered the Governor-General and Council to frame 
regulations for the Provincial Courts, without reference to the 
Supreme Court. In 1800 the Governor and Council of 
Madras were invested * within the territories subject to their 
Government, with the same legislative power as had previously, 
by the Act of 1781, been given to the Governor-General and 
Council of Fort William. In 1807 f a similar power was 
given to the Governor in Council at Bombay. It does not ap- 
pear that the Governor-General exercised any direct author- 
ity over the Governors in Council at Madras or Bombay in 
the matter of making laws. In 1813 { the legislative power 
so conferred on all three Councils was extended, but at the 
same time was placed under greater control as regards the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. The Act of 1813 also 
provided that copies of legislative regulations, made by the 
several Governments of India, should be annually laid before 
Parliament. 

Thus the legislative powers of the Councils were developed 
from time to time, and they enacted laws and regulations 
till 1834, an important year in the history of Indian legislation. 
Down to 1834 there were five different bodies of Statute law 
in force in the Empire :— 

1, The English Statute law existing in 1726, (so far 
as applicable), which was introduced by the Char- 
ter of George I, and which applied, at least, in 
the Presidency towns. 








* 39 and 4o Geo. II], c. 79, s. 11. | t 47 Geo. Ii], Sess. 2, c, 68. 
: I 53 Geo. III, c. 155, ss. 98—I00. 
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All English Statutes subsequent to 1726, which are 
expressly extended te any part of India. 

3. The Regulations of the Governor-General’s Councils, 
which commence with the revised Code of 1793, 
containing 48 regulations, all passed on the same 
day (embracing the results of twelve years’ ante- 
cedent legislation), and were continued down to the 
year 1834 They had only force in the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

4, The regulations of the Madras Council, from 1802 to. 
1834, in force in Madras. 

5. The regulations of the Bombay Code, which began 
with the revised Code of Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone in 1827, comprising the results of 28 years’ 
previous legislation, and were also continued till 
1834, having force and validity in the Presidency 
of Fort St. David. 

In 1833, by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, c 85, there was estab- 
lished in India one central legislative authority in place of the 
three Councils which had before existed. This Act was passed 
for a period of 20 years only, and accordingly in 1853 fresh 
legislation became necessary. During this interval great com- 
plaints had emanated from other parts of India of the centra- 
lization of power and authority at Calcutta ; and it was accord- 
ingly provided by the new Act passed in 1853 (16 and 17 Vic, 
c. 95, s. 22) that certain Legislative Councillors should be added 
to the existing Council. It was also provided that no law 
made by the Council should have force until assented to by 
the Governor-General, whether he had or had not been present 
in Council at the making thereof. New members were added 
to the Council, called Legislative Members, of whom two were 
English Judges of the Calcutta Supreme Court, and the others 
were appointed severally by the Local Governments. As a 
result of these changes, discussion became oral instead of in 
writing ; Bills were referred to Select Committees instead of 
toa single Member ; and legislative business was conducted 
in public instead of in secret. The new system, so far from 
fulfilling the expectations formed of it, proved a signal failure ; 
and that it did so, was in a measure due to the presence on 
the Council of the Chief Justice and one of the Puisne Judges 
of the Supreme Court. The arrogation and usurpation of 
authority on the part of the Supreme Court in matters coming 
before it is so notorious a matter of history that I need merely 
allude to it.* ‘ Madras and Bombay complained,” says Cowell 





* See Shore’s Notes on the Affairs of India, assim: Mill, 1V, 242, 373— 
375: V. Chapter VI: Tagore Lectures, 1872, Lectures II and III: Macau- 


—. Essay on Warren Hastings: Nuncomar and Impey, Chaps. 11. and 
5) C. 
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“of the enormous preponderance of authority which Bengal 
through Her Council acquired over the sister Presidencies. The 
wide extent of dominion subject to the Legislation of the Council 
rendered it impossible that all questions could be settled by the 
light of adequate information and experience ; while the inter- 
nal governance of the Council itself was such that it was rapid- 
ly assuming the character, contrary to the intentions of Parlia- 
ment, of a representative and debating Society assembled for 
the purposes of inquiry into and redress of grievances.” The 
assumption of the procedure of the House of Commons caused 
the impression, contrary to the intentions of Government, that 
reports and returns should be ordered by Council from the 
Local Administrations ; that long debates should be held on 
questions of public interest; and that measures should be 
introduced independently of the executive Government. Sir 
Charles Wood, in introducing the Council’s Act into the House 
of Commons, complained that the Indian Council had become a 
sort of debating Society or petty Parliament. Sir Lawrence 
Peel remarked of the Council :—‘“‘ It has no jurisdiction in the 
nature of that of a grand inquest of the nation. Its functions 
are purely legislative, and are limited even in that respect. It 
is not an Anglo-Indian House of Commons for the redress of 
grievances, to refuse supplies, and so forth.” Public opinion, 
both in England and in India, condemned the Council for its 
unwarrantable attempt to assume functions other than those for 
which it had been constituted, and for engaging in lengthy 
discussions which could lead to no practical result. 

Sir Charles Wood, in his speech on the first reading of the 
Bill, said:—‘I am sure that every one who considers the con- 
dition of India will see that it is utterly impossible to consti- 
tute in that country a representative body to make laws. You 
cannot possibly assemble at any one place in India persons 
who shall be the real representatives of the various classes 
of the native populations of that Empire. It is quite true 
that, when you diminish the area over which legislation is to 
extend, you diminish the difficulty of such a plan. In Ceylon, 
which is not more extensive than a large Collectorate in India, 
you have a legislative body consisting partly of Englishmen 
and partly of natives, and I do not know that that Government 
has worked unsuccessfully ; but with the extended area with 
which we have to deal in India, it would be physically im- 
possible to constitute such a body. The natives who are 
resident in the towns no more represent the resident native 
population than a highly educated native of London at the 
present day represents a Highland chieftain or a feudal Baron 
of half a dozen centuries ago. To talk of a native represen- 
tation is, therefore, to talk of that which is, simply and utterly 
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impossible.” As regards place of meeting, and the presence of 
Judges -on the. Council,- Sir Charles Wood. said :—‘ Lord 
Canning strongly recommends that the Council should hold 
its meetings in different parts of India, for the purpose of 
obtaining at times the assistance of those Native Chiefs and 
noblemen whose attendance at Calcutta would be impossible 
or irksome to themselves. I do not propose that Judges er 
officio shall have seats in the legislature ; but I do not pre- 


clude the Governor-General from summoning one of their. 
number if he chooses. They were useful members of a body 


meeting asa Committee for the purpose of discussing and 
framing laws, but I think it is inexpedient and imcompatible 
with their functions that they should belong to a body par- 
taking in any degree of a popular character... . I 
have no intention to make this Council a debating Society. 
I wish, to quote an expression of Sir Lawrence Peel, to render 
them a body for-making laws; The Council of the Governor- 
General, with these additional members, will have power to 
pass laws affecting the whole of India, and will have a supreme 


and concurrent power with the minor legislative bodies which — 


I propose to establish in the Presidencies and in other parts of 
India.” As regards the sphere of Local Councils, Sir Charles 
Wood said :—“ It is obviously necessary that these bodies 
should not be empowered to legislate on subjects which 
I may call of Indian rather than of local importance. . . . 
By this means, while we shall attain a general uniformity of 
legislation, with a sufficient diversity for the differences of each 
part’ of India, we ‘shall, T hope, adapt the system to the wants 
of particular localities.” 

Cowell remarks :—‘ The events which immediately led to the 


passing of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, were the differences 
which arose between the Supreme Government and the 


Government of Madras on the Income Tax Bill; the doubts 
which had been raised as to the validity of laws introduced 
into Non-Regulation Provinces without enactment by the 
Legislative Council; and the address of the Legislative 
Council for the communication to it of certain correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Supreme Government 
of India.” It will be séen, from what has been stated 
above, that the real reasons were deeper, namely, (1) that a 
single Council was utterly unable to legislate for the whole 
of India; and (2), certain Members of the Council had tried 
to arrogate for it Parliamentary functions, which threatened to 
endanger the safety and welfare of the Empire. 

The present year (1889) has seen: the introduction of a 
system of interpellation under restrictions. The Budget is 
also to form the subject of discussion. | 
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The Legislative Council. 


The Governor-General in Council has power to make rules 
for the conduct of business at meetings of the Council for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations, and such rules may 
from time to time be altered at legislative meetings, subject 
to the assent of the Governor-General. Any such rule may 

| be disallowed by the Secretary of State in Council. * 
The Governor-General in Council also appoints the times 
and places of meeting of the Council. 

At every legislative meeting of the Council, the Governor- 
General or the President or some ordinary member of Council, 
and six or more other members, ordinary or additional, must 
be present, In the case of a différence of opinion, where there 
is an equality of votes, the member presiding has two votes or 
the casting vote. 


Extent of Legislative Power. } 


The Governor-General in Council has power at legis- 
lative meetings to make laws (and to repeal, amend or alter 
the same) :— 


(1.) For all persons, British or Native, foreigners or 
others, for all Courts of Justice, and for all places 
and things whatever, within the Indian territories. 

(2.) For all servants of the Government of India and 
for all British subjects of Her Majesty within 
Native States. 

(3.) For all Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
outside and beyond as well as inside India. 


1 But he was no power to make any law which shall repeal 
or in any way affect—(a) the Indian Councils Act or any other 
Act of Parliament in any wise affecting Her Majesty’s Indian 
territories, or the inhabitants thereof ; or (0), any Act enabling 
the Secretary of State in Council to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the Government of India; or (¢), any Act for 
punishing mutiny and desertion in Her Majesty’s Army, but 
subject to the power to make Articles of War for the native 
army ; or (@), which may affect the authority of Parliament, 
[or the constitution and rights of the East India Company, | 
or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend 
in any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of 
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the United Kingdom, or the soveteignty or dominion of the 
Crown over any part of the said territories. * 

In order to prevent the legislature from interfering with the 
functions of the Executive Government, or meddling in matters 
which are not connected with the special duties of legislation, it 
is enacted by Section 19 of the Act, that no business is to be 
transacted at any Legislative Meeting except the consideration 
and enactment of measures introduced into the Council for the 
purpose of such enactment. 

No Member of the Council may introduce, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General, any measure affectitiof— 


{1.) The public debt or public revenues of India. 

(2.5 The religion or religious rights and usages of any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 

(3.) The discipline or maintenance of any part of Her 
Majesty’s Military or Naval forces. 

(4.) The relations of the Government with foreign Princes 
or States. 


Assent to, and force of laws. 


After alaw has been made, the Governor-General, whether 
he was or was not present in Council at the making thereof, 
may declare that he assents to the same, or that he withholds 
his assent to the same, or that he reserves the same for the 
signification of the pleasure of Her Majesty thereon. No such 
lav can have validity until the Governcr-Gereral has declared 
his assent to the same, or (in the case of a law so reserved as 
aforesaid) until Her Majesty has signified her assent to the same 
to the Governor-General through the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. ¢ 

When any law has been assented to by the Viceroy, he shall 
transmit to the Secretary of State for India an authentic copy 
thereof. Her Majesty may signify, through the Secretary of 
State in Council, her disallowance of such law; and such dis- 
allowance has the effect of making the law void from the day 
on which the Governor-General makes it known, by proclama- 
tion or by signification to his Council, that he has received the 
notification of such disallowance by Her Majesty. § The usual 
practice is for the Secretary: of State to send a despatch in- 
timating that the Act has been considered in Council, and will 
be left to its operation. If, however, such a despatch is not 
received for a period of two months, it is presumed that the 
Act has been assented to. 

No law made by the Governor-General in Council (subject to 
the power of disallowance above-mentioned). shall be deemed 





* 24 and 25 Vic., c. 67, Ss, 22. | t 24 and 25 Vic, c. 67, s. 20. 
t zd. s. 19. § zd.s, 21. 
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invalid by reason only that it affects the prerogative of 
the Crown. * All laws are of the same force and effect within 
and throughout the Indian territories as any Act of Parliament 
would or ought to be within the same territories, and shall be 
taken notice of by all Courts of Justice in the same manner as 
any public Act of Parliament. + 

Doubts had been entertained as to the validity of rules, laws, 
and regulations made from time to time for the “ Non-Regula- 
tion Provinces” on the ground of their not having been made 
at regular meetings in conformity with the provisions of the 
Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV, c. 85, and 16 and 17 Vic., c. 95 ; and 
therefore such laws were declared valid by Section 25 of the 
Councils Act. 


*24and 25 Vict, c.67,s.24. | t 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, s. 45. 





H. A, D. PHILLIPS, 


[ Zo be continued. | 




















[INDEPENDENT SECTION. 





\nT. XIT.L—THEOLATRY AND ANTHROPOLATRY: 
Or A CIIRISTIAN’S VIEW OF POSITIVISM. 





PART I, 
The Truth about the Bible. 


‘What man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of a man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man but the spirit of God.”—I Cor, II, 11. 


NE of the subjects proposed for discussion at the recent 

Church Congress in England was, “The recogni- 

tion of Historical and Scientific criticisms of the old Testa- 
ment.” 

The Head Master of Clifton re-stated the question as 
being, *“‘ How far ought the clergy to tell the truth about the 
Bible.” Another member of the Congress, speaking of “ Positi- 
vism, its Truth and its Fallacies,” observed, regarding Secularists, 
that there were not many who have become such from any 
reasoned-out conviction as tothe Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. “ They gave one the impression of having been repelled 
by dogmas they thought untrue, and practices they held in- 
human, and which, unhappily, they supposed to be Christianity, 
or at least, inseparable from it.” The Bible, said Dr. Cheyne, 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Scripture, Oxford, “has 
been so long presented uncritically and irrationally, that it will 
require immense patience and energy to undo the mischief.” It 
is necessary, he continued, to show those who have been re- 
pelled by false teaching, “ that the Church is not committed to 
any definite system of Bible interpretation, and ‘that essential 
Christian truth is not endangered by true scientific criticism.” 

(2.) On this point the Head Master of Clifton observed, 
that much “ depends on the promptitude and completeness with 
which we occupy the new regions of human learning. When 
the antipodes were first spoken of, they were denounced by the 
Pope; now we colonise them, and they contribute to our 
national defence. Let us do the same with these new regions 
of learning.” He referred to Agassiz’s saying—“ Every new 
scientific truth passes through three stages—first, people say it 
is false; then, that it is contrary to religion ; and lastly, that 
everyone knew it before. Let us skip the second stage at 
all events, No scientific result can be contrary to religion,” 
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This stands to reason when we consider that knowledge can 
only come from, and must lead to, God. All can understand 
the error of the Moslem who destroyed the Alexandrian 
Library, on the ground that whatever the books contained, if 
true, could be found in the Koran, and if not found in the 
Koran, could not be true. 

(3.) In so far as the collection of writings which we call the 
Bible affords us knowledge, we can only profit thereby when, 
as the Rey. J. A. Wilson (Head Master of Clifton) said, we 
have “got rid of the fictitious inspirations of infallible ac- 
curacy and superhuman authorship” ; when we recognize that 
“ it betrays both human fallibility and human bias” ; that “ its 
morality is only that of the noblest spirits of its time”; and 
that “ its commands are relative, its revelation progressive.” 
“In a Divine Book,’ writes M. Renan, “ all is true, and, it 
being impossible that two contradictions should be true at 
once, there ought to be no contradictions in it.” No doubt 
such was the decree of the Council of Trent,—that all is true 
even in the Vulgate Latin edition of the Scriptures. No doubt, 
also, that even this decree is less stringent than some Protest- 
ant confessions. But the difficulty arises only out of the 
theory of verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Admitting that 
much of those writings (Protestants do not admit it in the case 
of all) was produced under Divine inspiration, it was inspira- 
tion breathed into “ earthen vessels.” Who can fail to re- 
cognize the Divine inspiration in the Psalms? And yet who 
does not see in them also much that is human, something even 
that is cruel and vindictive ? 

(4.) M. Renan has told us, in his “ Recollections of my Child- 
hood and Youth,’ that it was not by the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity that he was driven to sever his connection therewith, 
but by the Bible. “If I could have believed in the truth of 
theology and the Bible, none of the doctrines of the Sy//abus 
would have caused me the least trouble. My reasons were en- 
tirely philological and critical, and in no sense metaphysical, 
political, or moral.’ From its contradictions, for instance 
those of the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, M. Renan infers 
that the Bible is not Divine. Is it necessary, however, that all 
our hopes and all our faith should depend on the infallibility of 
the Bible, so that, if this be shaken, nothing remains for us 
but to go out into the wilderness of Agnosticism ? May we 
not say, on the contrary, that religion is independent of written 
documents, and that even in reducing the Bible toa purely 
human level ,—were that inevitable, we need not lose, but 
may gain in freedom from superstitious reverence for the 
aes while we give ourselves to be led and informed by the 

pirit ? 
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(5.) Which is the sadder spectacle—the student of divine 
mysteries recoiling before phenomena, because not within his 
experience, or stumbling at words, notwithstanding his expe- 
rience ? The former matter will be dealt with hereafter ;* as to 
the latter, does not all experience teach that the imperfections 
of human language, expression, and ideas must be ever borne in 
mind ? How is Divine inspiration to find adequate expression 
through a human medium ? That God has inspired men to 
make him known is the belief of all Christians. He is so in- 
spiring them at the present day, and revelation progresses from 
Moses to Darwin. But, as observed by the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, President of the Church Congress, as soon as the quéstion 
is further asked, ‘‘ What is the inspiration,” we begin to differ. 
The Revd. J. M. Wilson, in his Bristol lectures, has clearly 
brought out the point, that definitions of inspiration are needless 
when it is felt that the revelation of God, like His Kingdom, 
“is not in word but in power,” 

(6.) Moreover, apart from the question of inspiration of the 
writings called Holy Scriptures, is the question of authenticity. 
Before rejecting, like M. Renan, Christianity on the ground that 
the Scriptures cannot be inspired because contradictory, should it 
not be considered how far those writings are authentic ? The Re- 
formed Church has already rejected as unauthentic much which 
the Roman Church includes in the Canon. The process of criti- 
cism now being carried on by Dr. Cheyne, Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Scripture, Oxford, by Professor Driver, 
and others, will doubtless result in still further sifting. To 
quote Dr. Cheyne—*‘ There is a broad stream of critical tenden- 
cy, and One ‘ who sitteth above ’ is guiding it. .... Already 
the Old Testament is transfigured to those who regard it his- 
torically. .... All things, including even thesubversion of 
traditional opinions, ‘ work together for good’ to the Church as 
well as to'its members.” We know, writes the Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett, “ that a large number of writings of the same kind 
with the canonical books, was in circulation ” (in the early 
Church) “ and that only gradually, and by a kind of survival of 
the fittest, was a selection made of those which should be esteem- 
ed authoritative. We know that some of our present canonical 
writings were among the questioned, when the rest had been for 
some time acknowledged ; and we know that the Apocalypse 
in particular, so late as the fourth century, was esteemed 
spurious by the majority of the Churches of Asia Minor. ” 

(7.) Itis of immense moment to Christianity that illusions 
which are the strength of infidelity should be dispelled ; that 

dhe clergy should, in the words of the Head Master of Clifton, 
“ speak the truth about the Bible.” 





* See Part II, 
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‘It has been pertinently remarked that the authority and 
immunity from error of the Reformed or Roman Canons 
of Scripture can only be assumed on one of two grounds ;— 
either— 

(a.) The Church is supernaturally inspired and guarded from 

error in the selection of the sacred books: In this case we 
must ask which Church? for the Roman, Greek, and Reformed 
Churches differ in this selection ; or— 
_ (6) ‘The Church of the first four centuries possessed certain 
qualifications, which we now lack, for discriminating between 
writings authoritative or unauthoritative, inspired or uninspired. 
For nowhere does the Bible itself make any formal claim to 
inspiration (2 Timothy, IIL, 16, referring at the utmost to the 
Books of the old Covenant) and if it did, it would be absurd 
to argue in a circle from the infallibility of the Bible to its 
inspiration, and from its inspiration to its infallibility. 

(S.) Most Protestant Christians of the present day will 
probably agree, that the Church is not supernaturally inspired 
and guarded from error in the selection of the sacred books. 
The rejection of part of the Roman Canon by the Reformed 
Church admits this. That the Church is, nevertheless, under 
Divine guidance, follows from our Lord’s promise :—“ When the 
spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all the truth,” 
We may assume then, with a writer in the Expositor, that 
“this guidance is to help man, not so much to know facts and 
to discern between Canonical and Apocryphal books, as to know 
Christ and to discern between good and evil.” (He refers, of 
course, to knowledge as immediately concerning the matter 
under discussion, for, admitting the existence of God, it follows 
that scientific discoveries of His truths must also be under 
euidance of His spirit.) When M. Renan rejected Christian- 
ity—because of contradictions in the Bible—it was over a 
block of men’s raising that he stumbled: the decree pronounc- 
ing sacred every word of the Roman Canon,—“ /zbros ipsos 
wntegros cum omnibus suis partibus.” And yet he must have 
known that the Canon was not generally recognized till about 
the close of the fourth century. He could have judged how 
far, in those days of oral tradition and slow painful manuscript,— 
when few could read and criticism was unknown,—errors, 
losses, interpolations, even forgeries, would, in this interval, 
vitiate records originally authentic. He was doubtless aware of 
the great discrepancies even in the accepted manuscripts on which 
the existing Canon is based. How could he, then, stake ail his 
hopes and faith on the infallibility of that Canon? How 
can Christians feel any shock to their faith in recognising that 
the Bible is not the very voice of God, but its echo, caught: 
and repeated imperfectly by men ? 
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(9.) To what, it has been asked, “ has the infallible -author- 
ity of scripture led us hitherto ?” Men have agreed. that 
whatever is revealed in Scripture is true. But where is the 
agreement as to what is revealed in Scripture? “ For those 
bound by the ‘believe all or nothing’ system of the Roman 
Church, there may result, from these conclusions, some loosen- 
ing of bclief, some drifting away from old moorings into 
unknown seas.” But, for the Protestant, the letter will be 
replaced by the spirit, ‘and a more genuine and living faith will 
spring from temporary unscttlement and perplexity. He who 
is drawn to love Christ by the love wherewith He hath loved 
us, may dispense with any theory of Scripture infallibility. He 
fears no criticism. He knows that all truth is connected with 
God, and therefore, ultimately reconcilable. What is not true 
and reconcilable with known truth, he is thankful to get rid 
of, Criticism, he knows, must lead to this; instead, therefore, 
cf despairing of truth, like M. Renan, because of criticism, 
he seeks it more eagerly with criticism’s aid. Science, he 
knows, must lead to this ; and therefore he welcomes the dis- 
coveries of science regarding the relation of God to the world. 

(10.) But the Christian who will thus seek truth must throw 
off the bondage of tradition. He must think for himself, 
instead of delivering himself over, mind and_ conscience, to 
any dogmas of any Church. The most striking chapters in 
Professor Drummond’s great work on “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” are perhaps, as the “ Expositor ” points out, 
those on Parasitism and Semi-Parasitism. The parasite in 
nature is that which breaks that law of evolution, ‘*Thou shalt ° 
evolve, thou shalldevelop all-thy faculties to the full, thou 
shalt attain to the highest conceivable perfection of thy race 
and so perfect thy race.” The penalty of disobedience is 
degeneration, such as has befallen that semi-parasite, the 
hermit crab, in the atrophy of many of its faculties ;—such as 
reduces real parasites, like the saccu/zna which lives on 
the hermit crab, to mere sacs, absorbing nourishment and 
laying eggs 

(11.) “No more perfect or more sad example of semi-para- 
sitism,” writes Professor Drummond, “ exists than in the case of 
those illiterate thousands who, scattered everywhere throughout 
the habitable globe, swell the lower ranks of the Church of 
Rome. . . . . Roman Catholicism offers to the masses a 
molluscan shell. They have simply to shelter themselves . 
within its pale, and they are ‘safe.’ But what is this ‘ safe’ ? 
It is an external safety, the safety of an _ institution.” . 
And again “ There is no stronger evidence of the inborn para- 
sitic tendency in man, in things religious, than the absolute 
complacency with which even cultured men will hand over ° 
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their eternal interests to the care of a Church.” Similar is 
the case, as the Professor points out, of the parasite which 
seeks its shelter in systems of theology. “ The same thing 
that makes men take refuge in the Church of Rome, makes 
them take refuge in a set of dogmas  Infallibility meets the 
deepest desire of man, but meets it in the most fatal form. 
Men deal with the hunger after truth in two ways: First, by 
unbelief which crushes it by blind force; or, secondly, by 
resorting to some external source credited with infallibility— 
which lulls it to sleep by blind faith. The effect of a doctrinal 
theology is the effect of infallibility, and the wholesale belief 
in such a system, however accurate it may be—grant even 
that it were infallible—is not faith, though it always gets that 
name It is mere credulity. It is a complacent and idle rest 
upon authority, not a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal 
possession. ” 

(12.) In his book “ The Mystery of God,” Mr. Vincent 
Tymms points out the mischief done by dogmatism in causing 
‘mistaken ideas of the nature of Christian faith and of its 
true relation to knowledge which can be scientifically verified. 
To multitudes in our day, faith is only a synonym for cre- 
dulity. . . . . It must be confessed that professedly Christ- 
ian bodies are mainly responsible for this prevalent mistake. ” 
As he points out, if we turn for information to the Bible “we 
find no sanction for an imperious dogmatism in any of its 
books. . . . . Christ said little about the right of private 
judgment, but this was because He raised the question into a 
higher region. He taught, not merely that men have a right 
to use their faculties independently in the pursuit of truth, but 
that it is their duty to doso, and that they are responsible 
to God for the due discharge of this most primary obligaticn ;” 
and herein, of course, Christ’s teaching accords with the analogy 
of that nature of which he is Creator, with that law of evolution 
before quoted from Professor Drummond, which prescribes 
the development of all faculties to the full. 

(13.) Moreover it has been indicated to us that these facul- 
ties are to be used for the discovery of truth from the analogy 
of nature, because “ the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.” We are bound to go to that 
source, and to accept with thankfulness what science can re- 
veal to us of God’s glory. In the words of Professor 
Drummond—* We have truth in nature as it came from God, 
and it has to be read with the same unbiassed mind, the same 
open eye, the same faith, and the same reverence, as all other 
revelation.” And again it is true that “ Theology is search- 
ing on every hand for another echo of the voice of which 
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Revelation also is the echo, that out of the mouths of two 
witnesses its truths should be established. That other echo 
can only come from nature, Hitherto its voice has been 
muffled. But now that science has made the world around 
articulate, it speaks to religion with a two-fold purpose. In 
the first place it offers to corroborate theology, in the second, 
to purify it.” 





PART II. 
The Law of Miracles. 


“ T report as a man may of God’s work —all’s Love, yet all’s Law.” 


(14). It has just been said that the Christian welcomes the 
discoveries of science regarding the relation of God to the 
world. How can it be otherwise? The Bishop of Sydney, 
preaching lately at Westminister Abbey, remarked that man 
cannot acquiesce in a vague reverence for some absolute being 
unknown and unknowable. “ Now, as in the days of the Psalm- 
ist, men thirst for a God, whom we may at least know to be a 
‘living God.’ He was speaking on the text * Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” He said that Chris- 
tianity seeks that eternai life which our Lord declared to consist 
—not in the fear of God or in the love of God, but in the Anow- 
ledge of God, from which the fear ‘or love) must follow. Such 
Christianity “ will never consent to be stiffened into a system 
“of morality, or sublimed into an enthusiastic sentiment.” It 
is by an imperious necessity that, as the literature of all ages 
shows, men are driven on to search into this knowledge, 
“Whether we believe in a Gospel or not,” continued the Bishop, 
“it stands to reason that all truths, whether written in the 
“ book of nature or in the book of humanity, must be manifesta- 
“tions in some sort of the Supreme and Absolute Being from 
“which all has proceeded.” But the searcher after God must 
use the requisite means. Observation, analogy, induction, the 
marvellous powers of the trained and disciplined imagination 
will carry him but a little way without that faculty of intuition 
which is God-given—not to the wise and prudent only, but unto 
babes, and cultivated by meditation and prayer. “As no man 
who confines himself to reasoning from inorganic force and 
matter can solve the problems of organic life; as no 
man can rightly measure the spiritual nature of humanity 
by principles derived from the lower realms of being, so 
I believe” (the Bishop of Sydney is speaking) “ that man can 
never find God if he pursues his search only in the light of 
the pure intellect, and deliberately puts aside the deeper 
insight of the conscience and the spirit.” 

(15). There is confessedly a point beyond which scientific 
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methods cannot go. Science, says Professor Drummond, hes 
looked behind the phenomena which we see, and it declares 
that there is something there ; it cannot tell what, but there is 
something. Independent observers trace back these various 
phenomena of the universe on lines all converging towards 
some vanishing point ; as Tennyson writes, “sloping through 
“ darkness up to God.” They carry them back step by step to 
that boundary line where the visible touches the invisible. 
There they perforce stop, though the vivid description of what 
they see there brings us almost into perception of the hidden 
hand beyond. Take, for instance, Professor Huxley’s account 
of how he observed, under the microscope, the substance in the 
water-newt’s ege gradually taking the salamandrine form. as if 
under the touch of a hidden artist moulding the shape with a plan 
before him. As Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “ The conscious- 
ness of an inscrutable power manifested to us through all 
phenomena has been growing ever clearer, and must eventually 
be freed from its imperfections. The certainty that on the 
one hand such a power exists, while on the other hand its 
nature transcends intuition” (what can Mr. Herbert Spencer 
know of intuition, a faculty born of Love and Faith, and 
cultivated by prayer?) “and is beyond imagination, is the 
certainty towards which all intelligence has from the first been 
progressing. To this conclusion science inevitably arrives as 
it reaches its confines ; while to this conclusion, religion is 
irresistibly driven by criticism.” 

(16.) Let us suppose. writes Dr. Wace, “what is not yet 
the case, that science has at length revealed to us the whole 
natural process by which species has passed into species, and 
by which man himself was developed. Let us imagine that the 
whole vast and infinite development lies before us, from its 
imperceptible beginning to its brilliant close. Let us suppose 
the laws now governing the mechanism of the workshop of 
nature to be at last fully known. This only leads us up 
a step nearer to the knowledge of Him who designed those 
laws.” Let us suppose it to be known, that in the 
whole past history and development of so much of the 
universe as we can observe, those laws, once originated, 
have been left to work automatically. What foundation 
does this afford for the assumption that the creator of 
existing methods should not employ other methods to control 
and modify these? Does not, indeed, the analogy of nature 
as we know it—which shows each law to be controlled and 
modified by a higher law in an ascending series, each such 
interference appearing an irregularity until the higher law 
is anderstood—does not this analogy prepare us to accept the 
appearance of other such methods hitherto unrecognized ? 
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(17.) Vincent Tymms, in his “ Mystery of God,” points out 
the weakness of the most forcible argument ever framed 
against the probability of miracles—namcely that based on the 
doctrine of continuity. If laws of nature are interfered with, 
say the sceptics, everything is rendered uncertain, harmony 
and order disappear, the universe is no longer the domain of 
a God true and faithful in all his works. But Mr. Tymms 
shows that it is absurd to make the faithfulness of God depend 
on the certainty of man as to God’s doings; “uncertainty is 
the law of our being, so that literally we cannot tell what a 
day or an hour may bring forth.” The very laws of the motion 
of the heavenly bodies are not certain, according to our limited 
comprehension ; “every day we live the earth takes a little 
longer to revolve upon its axis than it did the day before.” 
Not that this really shows confusion or abrogation of laws, it 
only shows our ignorance -of laws. It shows that the order 
of the universe is too vast and complex for man’s mind to 
master—at present at any rate. It shows that the laws we 
know are modified by laws which we do not know, and 
that it is absurd to call any alleged phenomenon miraculous, 
or supernatural and incredible, merely because it does not 
accord with our experience of nature’s laws. The authors of 
“The Unseen Universe ” have shown that the laws which we 
know, are after all only approximate expressions of truth. 
Eventually discrepancies are observed in them which, as_ point- 
ed out in MHerschel’s “ Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” lead on to the knowledge of higher laws, At 
first, however, these discrepancies are utterly discredited ;—as 
those so-called miracles are, the study of which will lead us 
to discovery of the law of faith as an all- controlling power. 

(18.) Inthe present advanced state of science it is un- 
scientific to talk of the necessity of any law. To quote 
Professor Huxley :— 

“I suppose if there be an ‘iron law,’ it is that of gravitation, 
and if there be a physical necessity, it is that a stone, unsup- 
ported, must fall to the ground. But what is all that we really 
know regarding the latter phenomenon? Simply that in all 
human experience stones have fallen to the ground under these 
conditions ; that we have not the smallest reason for believing 
that any stone so circumstaficed will not fall to the ground, and 
that we have, on the contrary, every reason to believe that 
it will so fall. It is very convenient to indicate that all the 
conditions of belief have been fulfilled in this case, by calling 
the statement, that unsupported stones will fall to the ground, 
‘a law of nature.’ But when, as commonly happens, we 
change ‘will’ into ‘must,’ we introduce an idea of necessity 
which most assuredly does not lic in the observed facts, and 
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has no warranty that I can discern elsewhere. For my part 
I utterly repudiate and anathematise the intruder. ‘Fact’ ] 
know, and ‘law’ I know, but, what is this ‘ necessity,’ save an 
empty shadow of my own mind's throwing ?” 

(19.) In short the law of gravitation, the most clearly 
demonstrated of all laws, is only the result of our exceedingly 
limited experience. For all we know to the contrary, it may 
be controlled and modified by a higher law ; certainly there js 
no necessity about the law of gravitation. Indeed, as a fact, it 
7s modified by some less fully understood law of repulsion, 
so far as the great bodies of the planetary system, or the 
atoins which compose all substances in nature are concerned. 
As pointed out in ‘ The Unseen Universe’: “Something ana- 
logous to the principle of continuity prevents us from SUPpOs- 
ing that we can ever arrive at the ultimate expression of truth, 
on any, however limited, subject. . . . It is on this account 
that we welcome all attempts to modify the expression of the 
law of gravitation, which, as our knowledge of it stands at 
present, seems to present too much of the appearance of an 
absolute and final truth.” The fact is that what we call the 
supernatural, might be more reasonably called the  super- 
experimental. It is the name we give to whatever is beyond 
our limited experience, to whatever is not in accordance with 
such laws as we know. This ignorance is comparative ; what is 
supernatural to one generation, is explained and understood to 
be natural by the next. The law under which it occurs is 
discovered, and it ceases to be miraculous. It is not, perhaps, 
a bold assumption, that there is nothing supernatural ; that the 
operations of the All-wise and Almighty, which we do not under- 
stand, may be judged, by the analogy of those which we do 
understand, to be always harmonious, always in order, always 
in accordance with laws, although they may be laws still beyond 
our ken. 

(20.) Asthere is no reason why we should find a stum- 
bling block in the inaccuracies, contradictions, and other 
indications of human character in the collection of human 
writings called the Bible, so there is no reason that we should 
should be repelled by the apparent supernaturalness of the 
phenomena which are claimed as its own evidences by Chris- 
tianity. We may assume that any facts which we learn on 
cood evidence, and which are inexplicable according to our 
present knowledge, really occurred in accordance with laws 
of the Almighty which we call natural laws. To call them 
supernatural or miraculous, merely means that they are not 
in accordance with our limited human experience of those laws. 


Granting that the mighty works of our Lord and His apostles 


are established upon such evidence as we would accept in the 
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case of works not called supernatural, it seems illogical to 
doubt them merely because we do not understand the laws in 
accordance with which they were achieved. Signs and wonders 
they will remain, even after we understand those laws, because 
the laws under which they were achieved are not at present in 
our power to set in motion. But, supposing that faith and 
love are eventually understood to be physical forces like elec- 
tricity, we shall be as little sceptical regarding their results, 
because it is not given to us to wield them, as we are doubtful 
of the powers of the gymnotus. And eventually why should 
we not wield them? Professor Tyndall asks why a miracle 
should not be “the result of expanded human power.” Why 
not, indeed ? The Professor is arguing against the necessity of 
inferring Christ’s divinity from his miracles, and we may cer: 
tainly agree with him in seeing in Christ a man performing 
works which His brethren can also perform, as Christ expressly 
said that they could, (and as we know in fact that they did) 
by using the same forces of love and faith which he employ- 
ed. To adopt the Professor’s words, Christ “ antedated the 
humanity of the future ; as a mighty tidal wave leaves high 
upon the beach a mark which by and by becomes the general 
level of the ocean.” 

(21.) Science has avowedly an open mind. Its experience 
accords with the Master’s assertion, that “with God all things 
are possible.” Hitherto its attention has been turned rather to 
physical than to moral phenomena ; as regards the former, 
at any rate, science must be ready to accept upon sufficient 
testimony facts which are not generally evident to the senses. 
Now one of the subjects pressing for investigation is that form 
of magnetic power known as psychic force and will-power, 
Our knowledge of the laws of electricity and magnetism is 
still in its infancy, and of personal magnetism we as yet know 
nothing. That such a form of magnetic force exists can hardly 
now be doubted. Remarkable phenomena of hypnotism have 
lately been under investigation at Paris, but no serious attempt 
has yet been made to examine the effect of will-power on 
matter. Nevertheless this effect, in the shape of moving bodies 
without physical contact, is established on evidence such as 
would suffice in the case of facts not regarded as phenomenal, 
Of the physical effects of certain mental conditions there can 
be equally little doubt. A large portion of Dr. Sprenger’s 
sreat work on Mahomed is devoted to the consideration of 
these effects. In fact the physical results arising from strong 
efforts of will, imagination, and belief, are notorious and be- 
yond dispute. It can hardly be doubted that we are approach- 
ing the discovery of laws of nature, regarding the relations 
between mind and matter, which will clear up much hitherto 
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discredited or unexplained in history, both European and 
Asiatic, 

(22.) We have been assured by a great historic character, 
a man confessedly perfect, one who spake as never man spake, 
and whose short career has revolutionised the world, that there 
do exist such laws regarding the relation between mind and 
matter. He said that there is inherent in man a form of 
psychic force called Faith, and that there are no limits to that 
power. He indicated the existence of a law whereby this force 
over-rules all other laws. We learn from witnesses, whom 
there are no grounds for discrediting, that this law was demon- 
strated again and again in the most striking manner, not by the 
Master only, but by disciples whom association with him 
had endowed with the force of faith in a supreme degree. We 
gather also from their reports that the Master gave it to be 
understood that this force is derived from love :—that it is a 
law that perfect love of God affords that immeasurable power 
of faith which can control all the laws of the universe. 

There should be no more difficulty in accepting the exist- 
ence of such a force than in accepting the existence of a 
force of repulsion, or the hypothesis of atoms, or that of an 
ethereal medium; for neither of which latter, as pointed out in 
‘The Unseen Universe, “have we the direct evidence of our 
senses, but which have nevertheless been adopted as affording 
the best explanation of the phenomena of the visible universe.” 
We know that there must exist seme such force as repulsion 
to keep atoms apart, but we have no evident exhibition of it ; 
it cannot yet be demonstrated, nor its laws understood, though 
they doubtless will be so in time. Science is progressive. We 
see the effects of the force of gravitation every day, and in 
some degree we understand its law. The effects of some 
forms of electricity are now seen as such—not as mere in- 
comprehensible phenomena,—and we are beginning to have some 
idea of its laws. More obscure effects of electricity or 
magnetism are now beginning to be understood as such, and 
their connection with known laws will doubtless in time be 
traced. Possibly when attention is turned to the yet more 
obscure forms of that power, we shall discover some connec- 
tion between them and the law stated by the Lord Jesus, Pro- 
gressive discoveries of the naturalness of what to ignorance 
seems supernatural, may fairly lead us to anticipate the even- 
tual apprehension of that law. Meanwhile there is no reason 
why evidence regarding the phenomena of the force called 
faith should receive less respect than evidence regarding 
other phenomena. There is everything in the character of 
the witnesses to the mighty works of our Lord and _ his 
apostles to entitle their evidence to respect, When a man, 
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such as Jesus of Nazareth is admitted to have been, states 
with reiteration a law accounting for those mighty works, that 
law certainly deserves the most respectful attention, even of 
those who regard him as a mere human being, and the closest 
investigation which Science can afford. 

(23.) In short, as observed by the Duke of Argyll, if we 
once “admit that there is a Being who, irrespective of any 
theory as to the relation in which the laws of nature stand 
to His own will, has at least an infinite knowledge of those 
laws, and an infinite power of putting them to use, then 
miracles lose every element of inconceivability. In respect 
to the greatest and highest of all, that restoration of the 
breath of life which is not more mysterious than its original 
gift—there is no answer to the question which Paul asks— 
‘“Why should it be thought a thing incredible by you that God 
“should raise the dead ?” 





PART ITI. 


The evolution of the Christian. 


The Desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

(24.) Mr. Vincent Tymms has pointed out a remarkable 
division of labor between the two main classes of objectors 
i> the Christian faith: “ Philosophers devolve the examina: 
tion of Christian testimony upon critical experts, and critics 
leave the more arduous task of elaborating abstract argu- 
ments to philosophers.. Thus, neither party accepts the respon- 
sibility of establishing a complete case against Christianity 

. + Philosophy confesses” (Mill’s essays on Religion) “ that 
on abstract grounds the Christian revelation is not incredible, 
and that its claims can only be decided by evidence; yet 
it calls on us to renounce faith because criticism is said to have 
proved the evidences insufficient. Criticism breaks down in 
its repeated endeavours to destroy the Christian testimony, 
yet still summons us to relinquish faith, because philosophy 
has proved the things which it affirms to be natural impos- 
sibilities.” For instance, Renan asserts “that the Gospels are 
in part legendary is evident, since they are full of miracles 
and of the supernatural,” whereas Mill admits that, if there 
be given the “ hypothesis of a God who made the world, and 
in making it had regard . . . to the happiness of his sentient 
creatures,” miracles are possible—basing the admission on 
the ground that He who was able to create the universe “may 
well be thought to have the power to modify it.” Thusa 
critic who accepts the hypothesis stated by Mill is in conflict 
VOL, LXXXIX.] 12 
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with Mill if he rejects evidence merely because it asserts the 
occurrence of miracles. Indecd it must be opposed to the 
spirit of fair inquiry to refuse, like Strauss, to admit any such 
testimony because, * allowing the witnesses the best character, 
it is impossible to conceive a case in which the investigator 
of history will not find it more probable, beyond all com- 
parison, that he has to deal with an untrue account than with 
a miraculous act.” That this sort of pre-possession is un- 
scientific is admitted by Mill, when he says that “ divine in- 
terference with nature could be proved if we had the same 
sort of evidence for it which we have for human interferences ”; 
and again, “when the evidence on which an opinion rests is 
equal to that upon which the whole conduct and safety of our 
lives is founded, we need ask no further, Objections which 
apply equally to all evidence are valid against none. They 
only prove abstract fallibility.” 

(25.) It only remains, then, to weigh the value of the 
testimony—distinguishing between the phenomena attested and 
the inference drawn. The witness can only speak to the 
evidence of his senses. That this evidence has constantly to 
be corrected by the testimony of other observers, goes of 
course without saying, though objectors seem frequently to 
forget it ;—we deny for instance, the witness of our eyes that 
the sun rises and sets. but, as Mill says, “ objections which 
apply equally to all evidence are valid against none”—though 
the recollection of this fallibility should make us very chary 
of questioning attested facts on the evidence of our own 
senses. When Hume says that no evidence whatever could 
suffice to render a miracle credible, because such are contrary 
to “the uniform experience of mankind,” he simply puts out 
of court that portion of mankind who testify to miracles. 
But Mill comes to a very different conclusion; “all the 
evidence alleged in favour of any miracle ought to be reckon- 
ed as counter-evidence in refutation of the ground on which 
it is asserted that miracles ought to be disbelieved. The 
question can only be stated fairly as depending on a balance 
of evidence.” Nordoes this quite represent the case. There 
can be no ‘balance’ between affirmative and negative evidence. 
A man is convicted on direct evidence of murder, and no 
amount of negative evidence of people who did not see him 
commit it, and who consider from their uniform experience 
that he is incapable of such a crime, will avail to save him. 
Mill should have said that “the question can only be stated 
fairly as depending on the credibility of the witnesses.” 

(26.) As pointed out by Mr. Vincent Tymms, Hume falls 
into’a fallacy in extending to all the alleged miracles of the 
Bible, Tillotson’s argument against transubstantiation. Mr. 
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Tymms writes, “ the dogma of the real (or carnal) presence does 
contradict our senses. The senses of every human being who 
beholds the mass performed tell him that the bread and wine 
show no signs of alteration; even a chemist can find no 
accident of property removed or added. . . . But what 
alleged miracle of Scripture can be charged with contradicting 
our senses or the senses of the original observers? . . Was 
the widow of Nain asked to believe that she had her son alive 
again while his body lay stark and stiff upon the bier? Did 
the disciples convulse Jerusalem by saying ‘ Jesus is risen’ in 
spite of the production of his mangled and decaying body 
by the rulers and priests?” Evidently, then, Tillotson’s argu- 
ment, “that the evidence of our senses is stronger than, and 
must be believed in preference to any testimony,” could not 
be pressed into Hume's service. Tillotson’s argument is 
worthless,—as before said we have constantly to accept testi- 
mony against the evidence of our senses, for instance the move- 
ment of the earth, At any rate it applied to a case quite 
opposite to that of miracles attested on the evidence of the 
senses of the observers. Mr. Tymms points out that “ Christian 
witnesses say, that certain marvellous physical phenomena 
appeared to them which no known physical causes could pro- 
duce. The Romish Church says there are no _ physical 
phenomena to be observed, but in spite of that, a physical 
change has taken place.” 

(27.) The Science of the present day will not certainly 
countenance the idea that, because a reported phenomenon 
cannot be understood, it must be regarded as an illusion or 
a fraud. The survival of an-animal locked up in a deposit 
for thirty thousand years cannot be understood, but it has 
occurred. On what reasonable ground, it has been asked, 
“can the past experience of mankind be regarded as of less 
value than the present experience?” It can only be got rid 
of by impugning the veracity of the witnesses. But present 
experience confirms them with ample instance of the control 
of ordinary known laws by the higher law of the power 
of faith. It cannot be understood how one born blind 
should be restored to light by faith. The lack ef visual 
power results by a known: law on the absence of certain 
conditions required for that power, and this law is sup- 
posed to be necessary. Professor Huxley has said that no 
law is necessary ; at any rate the law referred to is no more 
necessary than the law that a man’s character is hereditary and 
determinate ; that it comes to him from his progenitors and is 
determined by his surroundings. Nevertheless it is a matter of 
every day experience that the character of men is completely 
changed by faith in Christ, and that light is thus poured iu 
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upon the soul born blind. There are no degrees in the mirac- 
ulous. Hume truly said “the raising of a houseor a ship 
into the air isa visible miracle. The raising of a feather, when 
the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for that pur- 
pose,is as real a miracle, though not so sensible with regard 
to us.” This disposes at any rate of Theistic objections 
to miracles. As Mr. Tymms writes, “the least faith in a 
prayver-answering God involves the same philosophic and 
scientific difficulties as the inspiration of a prophet or the resur- 
rection of Christ.” 

(28.) The needlessness of such § philosophic difficulties’ has 
been already seen. Mill has been quoted as admitting that, 
given a certain hypothesis of God, He’may well be thought to 
have the power of modifying his own creation. Nevertheless 
he observes that, assuming as a fact the existence and pro- 
vidence of God, the whole of our observation of nature proves to 
us by incontrovertible evidence that the rule of his government 
is by means of secondary causes ; that all facts, or at least 
all physical facts, follow uniformly upon given physical 
conditicns, and never occur but when the appropriate collection 
of physical conditions is realised.” To this Mr. Tymms aptly 
replies that “ science is perfectly familiar with physical facts 
which had no such antecedent physical conditions as are gene- 
rally observed to be necessary ........ Coming down 
to things less remote, the first particle of living matter was a 
physical fact without the now invariable antecedent condition of 
previous physical life. This first bit of bioplasm must have 
proceeded from not living matter, either by creation or by evo- 
lution, but 27 ether case the now invariable physical antecedents 
were confessedly not there. “ In fact, the evolution of the or- 
vanic from the inorganic kingdom is just as catastrophic and 
miraculous as the raising of Lazarus, or the ‘ new birth.’” Indeed, 
as pointed out by Professor Drummond, the doctrine of con- 
tinuity, on which the so-called miraculous has been persistently 
assailed, is one which science has had to abandon. “ Biogene- 
sis stands in the way of some forms of evolution with such 
stern persistency, that the assaults upon this law, for number 
and thoroughness, have been unparalled, But as we have 
seen, it has stood the test, Nature, to the modern eye, stands 
broken in two. The physical laws may explain the inorganic 
world ; the biological laws may account for the development 
of the organic. But of the point where they meet, of the 
strange borderland between the dead and the living, science 
is silent. It is asif God had placed everything in earth and 
heaven in the hands of nature, but reserved a point at the gene- 
sis of life for his direct appearing.” There is, in fact, a gulf 
fixed between the inorganic and the organic world, such as 
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analogy and experience shows us to exist between the latter, in 
its highest development, man, and the spiritual world attained 
in the new birth. These gulfs cannot be bridged by automatic 
or spontaneous evolution, There isa breach of continuity to 
be spanned only by some higher evolutionary law of the Crea- 
tor than any we know or can conceive, The same applies to 
science itself, the growth of which, as Tyndall says, is organic, 
In this product of nature also there is solution of continuity, 
to be bridged only by the revelation of God its author. 

(29). In short,the whole question of miracles turns on the 
credibility of the witnesses who attest them. Evidence is 
evidence, upon whatever subject, and the concurrent testimony 
of those who have experience of the laws of faith and love is 
entitled to weight. It may not be our experience, it may even 
conflict with what our limited experience knows of other laws, 
but then it is because of our limited experience of those other 
laws that we admit, with Professor Huxley, that there is no 
“necessity” inthem. It is an understood law that certain con- 
ditions are necessary to the maintenance of life, but a toad 
comes out of a rock and brings his experience of thirty thousand 
years to contradict the received views on this subject. More- 
over, before our eyes, men dispense with the means of sup- 
porting life, for periods which are incompatible with all known 
laws. Evidently, then, our conception of the laws governing 
the maintenance of physical life must be re-considered. We 
must, for instance, regard with more respect the evidence of 
Doctor Honigberger regarding Maharaja Runjit Singh’s 
Jakir, of whose voluntary suspension of the functions of life, 
of whose burial, and resuscitation after many weeks, the Doc- 
tor was a dispassionate and scientific observer. 

(30.) The world is constantly being ‘surprised to learn’ 
some new fact beyond its experience, and it yet remains, after 
each such enlightenment, as indisposed as ever to admit the 
possibility of other facts beyond its experience. Nevertheless, 
when we know that we must distrust our very eyes, we can 
hardly depend much on the efficiency of other senses. These 
eyes of ours are actually blind to two-thirds of the rays which 
impinge upon them. The retina is insensible to rays focus- 
sed thereon, of such heat as to fuse metals substituted when 
the eye is removed. Indeed the heat of the sun has been 
demonstrated to reside mainly in the rays which we cannot 
see, those which are outside of the seven colours which we 
can perceive. It has been found by experiment that the en- 
ergy of the invisible emission is eight times that of the visi- 
ble. Thus we have learnt by Sir William Herschel’s experi- 
ments that we are in utter darkness to much, of which 
it is probable, from other experiments, that lower organisa- 
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tions, are sensible. Indeed, it is a matter of every day 
experience, that we are destitute of perception of impres- 
sions which lower organisations can receive—either b 
known senses possessed by them in a higher degree than 
by ourselves, or by senses of which we can form no concep- 
tion. Even amongst ourselves there are inexplicable differences 
of the power of perception. Some men, for instance, will 
know of the presence of a cat by a perception as inexpli- 
cable by themselves as incomprehensible to others. The well 
established cases of extraordinary perception of arithmetical 
processes are inexplicable on any theory. There is, then, no- 
thing to surprise us in the possession by others of a faculty 
unknown to aud even incomprehensible by ourselves. Such 
faculties are asserted to exist in the form of a perception 
called intuition, and in the form of a force, probably magne- 
tic, called faithh We may accept these on good evidence; 
the latter we may study, and investigate its laws—though 
this power may be as little susceptible of apprehension by us 
as are other forms of electric force (that of the gymnotus 
for instance), and its existence less within our experience than 
that of some of those forms, There is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in that law of faith-power announced by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(31.) Our arrogant humanity needs to be constantly 
reminded, not only that it does not yet know everything, but 
also that it is not yet capable of apprehending all truth. 
What was said by Professor Stokes in his Presidential address 
to the British Association, a dozen years ago, is still true. The 
phenomena of life are still ‘a profound mystery’, those of the 
mind ‘still more profoundly mysterious. ‘ Science can be ex- 
pected to do but little to aid us here, since the instrument 
of research is itself the object of investigation. It can but 
enlighten us as to the depths of our ignorance, and lead us 
to look toa higher aid for that which most nearly concerns 
our well-being.” 

We have progressed much certainly. It is, as Professor 
Tyndall says, ‘a long way from the Iguanodon and his con- 
temporaries to the President and members of the British 
Association.” Our poetry, our science, our art,—as yet only 
potential in the fires of bodies less advanced than our earth— 
are evidences that we are in some degree advanced towards 
the stature of the fulness of our Creator, the Son of God. 
Nevertheless, many faculties have yet to be developed be- 
fore the arm of the Lord can be revealed tous. Again to 
quote Professor Tyndall, “a time may come when the ultra- 
scieritiic region by which we are now enfolded, may offer 
itself to terrestrial ifnot to human investigation, Two-thirds 
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of the rays emitted by the sun fail to arouse in the eye the 
sense of vision. The rays exist, but the visual organ re- 
quisite for their translation into light does not exist. And so, 
from this region of darkness and mystery which surrounds 
us, rayS may now be darting which require but the 
development of the proper intellectual organs to translate 
them into knowledge as far surpassing ours, as ours surpasses 
that of the wallowing reptiles which once held possession 
of this planet.” 

(32.) Dr. Wace, in an admirable essay upon ‘the present 
position of evolution, and its bearing on the Christian faith,’ 
goes further than even Professor Huxley in scouting the idea 
of the ‘necessity’ of any law that we know. His argument 
is generally that of Mill, quoted in para.: 24. He writes: “ The 
old argument of the Centurion in the Gospel remains unanswer- 
able. If we who are men under authority, finite and im- 
perfect beings, can nevertheless interpose for moral and 
intelligent ends in the course of nature and of human life, it 
must be possible for God to exercise a similar interposition,” 
He urges, in support of this, the evidence of the past, which 
is entitled to as much weight in this as in any other respect. 
He urges also the analogy of the present—the analogy 
between the course of human life now and the so-called 
miraculous interferences stated to have occurred in past 
times, Assuming the All-wise and Almighty to be also 
All-love towards the helpless creatures He has brought into 
existence—which is a natural deduction from the parental 
love which we see in those creatures, and which must neces- 
sarily be derived from their Creator—we must be prepared to 
accept, by reason as well as belief, our Lord’s declaration that 
the care and the will of our Father in Heaven ts exercised 
over the most insignificant of His creatures, and that we should 
appeal to Him in every need as a child does to an earthly 
father. “If ye then being evil” (that is to say imperfect) 
“know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father ” (the perfect) do likewise. 

(33.) Dr. Wace appeals in support of this to the analogy 
of human life, to the testimony of men’s consciences,. “ Look- 
ing back on the moral experiences of your life, have you never 
felt any analogy between them and those records of God’s 
personal guidance and government of his people, which are 
recorded in the Scriptures? Have you not heard a voice 
within you, at critical moments of your life, of which the most 
natural interpretation is that it was the voice of God’s spirit 
warning you against yielding to temptation and urging you 
into the true path? Have you not felt, at many such critical 
periods, as though a Divine Hand were guiding your course, 
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protecting you from danger, or marking out your path in life, 
in a way you would not have chosen for yourself?” Dr. Wace’s 
ultimate appeal is thus to the witness of conscience,—an appeal 
not to logic but to experience ; there will always therefore be 
those whom it will not convince unless they will accept in 
this, as in ordinary cases, the testimony of respectable wit- 
nesses. But, for the purpose of an appeal to men in general, 
the argument is cogent, for those whom the Spirit of God has 
touched, it is convincing. It is not, however, necessary to 
deduce from these instances an absence of law, we may rather 
infer from them the existence of a law. Fer it is reasonable 
to suppose, as before said, that He, in all whose visible works 
we see law and harmony, should work by law in all His 
operations of which the machinery is not visible. These 
laws it is for science to study and expound. Perhaps, in the 
course of such investigation, that may come to be accepted 
as scientific fact which has hitherto been perceived only by 
poetic insight ; namely, that the highest power in nature is 
the power of Love. That this magnetic power, attracting 
us to and uniting us with the Supreme Central Force which 
dominates all space (for ‘ God is Love,’) gifts us, in the degree in 
which we are imbued with it, with the attributes of that Central 
Force, That its visible effect (as gravitation or attraction is 
probably a visible effect of electric force) is the force called 
Faith, which, as we have been assured by word and demonstra- 
tion of the Master, and by personal experience of many 
witnesses past and present, controls all known physical and 
moral forces, in accordance with a law superior to all known 
laws. In short that, as the Master said, “ If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
(34.) As before said, the attention of science has been de- 
voted, hitherto, rather to physical than to moral phenomena. 
It may be presumed, however, that science is preparcd to in- 
vestigate the latter also, without prejudice, and upon ordinary 
rules of evidence. Now the moral evolution of man, the birth 
of Christ in the Soul, is at least as worthy of study as _ his 
physical evolution. Given that phenomenon ‘a Christian,’ we 
may well investigate the germ from which he sprang, the forces 
which produced him, the law under which he exists and de- 
velopes. He himself knows these by experience, but it is for 
science to explain them, and to investigate the processes by which 
the imperfect human being progresses towards the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. Analogy and induction must always be 
the methods employed in this as in other scientific investiga- 
tions, From the known facts of evolution in the inorganic and 
organic worlds, from the inconceivable spanning of the gulf 
between those worlds, it may be inferred that the process 1s 
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continuous in the future as in the past ; that it tends to per- 
fection and completion ; that suffering is a means, and that the 
process called death, or change leading to a renewal of exis- 
tence, is a method of this evolution. 

(35.) Thus there need be nothing to surprise us in the know- 
ledge afforded us by the Lord Jesus of the process of evolution 
called by Him the ‘ new birth.” It is in accordance with the 
analogy of observed evolution, that beings of an existing 
species should, in accomplishing a further stage of evolution, 
become types originating higher species. It was to be expect- 
ed that such should occur in the case of the species ‘ man,’ and 
when we are informed that this actually took place some 
nineteen centuries ago, there is nothing to shock received scien- 
tific ideas in this announcement. How these developments 
take place is as yet a mystery, but that they do so is a fact, 
and, in the case of this particular development, the account 
which we have of the method can have no pre-conceived ideas 
to contend against. The man Jesus was born, we are told, in 
every respect a member of the existing species, and He therefore 
as such, passed through every past stage of evolution—both in 
the countless ages and in the rehearsal of that evolution, stage 
by stage, which takes place in the womb. But He was at the same 
time different from the existing species,a new type, endowed in 
perfection with qualities which, though existing in the ordinary 
man, are in man rudimentary and imperfect. He was, as we 
learn, endowed in perfection with the supreme power of love, 
and with the resulting faculties of intuition and faith ; render- 
ing Him capable of dominating the imperfections of the nature 
which he shared with the-species from which he sprang, (“ at 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin”) and of 
dominating also existing forces and laws, which that species, 
through the imperfection of its faculties of love and faith, can- 
not as yet control. 

(36.) On the assumption that these faculties in perfection 
are powers over-ruling all known laws, He, as possessing them 
in perfection, was of course superior to the laws of suffering 
and death which are necessary to the progress towards pers 
fection of beings less highly endowed. But these faculties also 
enabled Him to dominate even the physical aversion of His 
human nature towards submission to those laws ; and. to accept 
what that nature revolts from, even when understood to be a 
means of its perfection. +“ Being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” He assumed that human nature and sub- 
jected it to the process requiring it to be “ made perfect ” through 


. suffering, and to undergo the change called death,—because “ He 


came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” We see, thus, 
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that this voluntary acceptance and fulfilment of these laws, 
through the supreme moral forces of love and faith, completes 
the last stage of evolution, with which the means, 
namely, suffering (“our light affliction which is but for 
a moment,”) and death, and the evil or imperfection, which 
requires those means, come to an end, having accomplished 
their purpose, namely, thetranslation of man from the natural into 
the spiritual kingdom. Why did He do this, who had no need to 
do it, so far as imperfection of his own was concerned ; and whose 
faculties of love and faith rendered him superior to all laws 
governing evolution ? We are told that He did it through this 
very faculty of love: that, “this man offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever ””—finally accomplishing the processes of evolution 
by suffering and death which extirpate sin or imperfection, 
and make imperfect humanity complete: that, © for the joy 
that was set before him,” the joy of so perfecting His creation, 
‘* He endured the cross, despising the shame. ” 

(37.) The analogy of nature teaches that, whereas he has 
done this, all the species following him shares in his achieve- 
ment and participates in his faculties. As by physical pro- 
creation descendants in all degrees are part and parcel of the 
original stock, and inherit its attributes, so by analogy we can 
understand the “ great mystery ” whereby, in the “new _ birth,” 
“we become members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones:” namely of that originator of the new type ‘* from 
whom, the whole body fitly joined together, and completed by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love.” Thus it may be under- 
stood, that, as Paul reiterates, “ we are all one in Christ Jesus ”"— 
“the children which God hath given him”: that “our old man 
’ and that we “are complete in him” 
who is “the brightness of God’s glory and the express image 
of God’s person.” 





PART IV. 


At-one-ment, or the perfecting of tmperfection. 


As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me. 

(38). Although the days of direct but partial revelation 
made to the world “as they were able to hear it” are past, 
still we may believe that God has not therefore ceased to reveal 
Himself. Indeed, we have the Master’s promise that, after His 
departure, disclosure of Truth should proceed continuously, 
and more fully than theretofore. Criticism, observation, induc- 
tion, the extraordinary insight of the trained imagination, are 
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working now to the same ends for which before were employed 
men crying in the wilderness—men announcing Truth in 
forms suited to their own capacity and their hearers’ compre- 
hension, It would have been useless for Isaiah to speak of 
evolution and the ‘new birth,’ when even a master in Israel, 
seven hundred years later, could not conceive of such a thing 
save in its gross physical sense. Strong meat was certainly not 
suited for the babes whom Moses and the prophets, or the Lord 
Jesus, addressed ; they were spoken to, accordingly, “after the 
manner of men.” But why, when the whole Universe, and the 
knowledge of His methods in whom the Universe consists, is 
constantly progressing, should men’s minds remain debarred 
from progress in conception of God’s mercy and love? Though 
David described the sun as “going forth from the uttermost 
part of the heaven, and running about unto the end of it again,” 
we do not therefore continue to teach a wrong view of God’s 
scheme of the solar system. It is equally needless to adhere 
to former hypotheses regarding His scheme of our salvation, 
when He has vouchsafed to us a clearer view of His glory. 

(39). The whole life of Jesus of Nazareth was passed in 
combating preconceived, narrow, and derogatory ideas of the 
nature and methods of our Father. His apostles also 
followed on the same lines. Moses and others, Christ's 
predecessors, did the same,—combating the errors of their 
times, and affording to men clearer views of the Divine 
Majesty. Each revelation was an advance upon the last. The 
earlier teachers endeavoured to wean man from the worship of 
he knew not what, to the worship of the one God. Jesus 
and His apostles strove to wean him from the worship which 
consisted in ordinances, to the worship in spirit and in truth, 
But al] teachers necessarily spoke according to the lights of their 
time, because it would have been futile to do otherwise. We 
see that there was no intention on the part of Jesus to afford 
insight into Divine mysteries which were beyond the com- 
prehension of His hearers; though doubtless revealed to 
Himself by the intuition of perfect love and faith, Only once 
did He give a hint of such, to Nicodemus, and we do not 
learn that He ever renewed the attempt. The only definite 
revelation which He made to the world was that ‘God is love, 
and that he Himself, the God-man, the new type, is our life. 
But He promised to send the Spirit of Truth to lead us into 
all truth, and certainly we have fulfilment of this promise in 
the marvellous progress now being made under guidance of 
that Spirit. 

(40,) Prayerful men may therefore proceed boldly with in- 
vestigation into that knowledge to which Jesus has invited 
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us—in full trust of the guidance of that Spirit which He pro- 
mised to send—by means of the intellectual methods which 
that Spirit teaches. There is no reason to regard medizval 
hypotheses of the scheme of salvation as being more sacred 
from such investigation then David’s hy pothesis of the solar 
scheme, 

It repels earnest men from Christianity to have to accept 
as necessary to salvation the dogma that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners by an expiatory sacrifice to 
appease an angry God. A clearer view of the fact that He 
came to achieve the at-one-ment of His imperfect human 
kind with our loving Father, would render the scheme of salva- 
tion consonant with the instincts of love and justice im- 
planted in their breasts by that Father. 

The method of that at-one-ment is prophesied by David ;— 
“ Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
Thou prepared me: in burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin 
Thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I,lo! I come (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do Thy will, O God.” 

The supreme powers of perfect love and perfect faith accept- 
ine voluntarily and with delight the fulfilment of the laws 
necessary for the perfection of human kind,—this is that perfect 
sacrifice “To do Thy will, O God!” which completes the 
at-one-ment. It must finally unite, with the Central Love, 
that last development of God’s great scheme of evolution 
of which Jesus Christ is the type and the epitome, the A/pha 
and the Omega, and into which must all His species be in- 
folded by the ‘new birth.” This is but hypothesis, but it is 
pethaps consonant with analogy and reason, The clearer 
views of God’s love and justice vouchsafed to the present 
age evidently refuse to admit the doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment and expiatory sacrifice as consonant with either. The 
just suffering punishment due to the unjust; the very idea 
of punishment being due to the unjust, who are but as God 
leaves them in their congenital imperfection (“ no man can come 
to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him”) ;— 
these ideas are repugnant to what there is of Divine instinct 
in man. But the Perfect perfecting the imperfect, the incomplete 
being ‘made complete’ in Him who is complete, by the 
fulfilment of that perfect obedience which is beyond the power 
of imperfection and incompleteness,—this is an aspect of the 
scheme of salvation from which none will turn away with repul- 
sion as they turn from the crude dogmas hitherto maintained by 
some Churches. For men who see in God their own Father, 
in His Son their brother who chose the cross, reason will not 
admit the idea of punishment in the stripes, many or few, 
which are used for their peifection. They declare with the 
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assured confidence of the Psalmist, “ Thy loving correction 
shall make me great.” 

(41.) It would follow, from the hypothesis before stated, 
that the ‘new birth’ is a process of evolution as the first 
birth is; that without it we are Frankenstecins or Undines, 
mere larve awaiting our next stage; and that the ancient 
story of Prometheus is founded upon scientific fact. He who 
makes us complete, who has procured for us the Divine fire, had 
also to fulfil for us the fundamental law that evil, that is to say 
imperfection, can only be perfected by endurance, with entire 
resignation and full assent of the will, of the appointed means of 
perfection. This is Shelley’s sublime conception of that ancient 
story, and we may without irreverence apply to the Incarnate 
Love, those noble lines which close the poem of the Titan’s self- 
devotion:— 

“ To suffer Woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates ; 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan ! is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory !” 

The new species, originating from this final type, the man 
Jesus, are, in accordance with the analogy of nature, integral 
with the type from which they spring ; and are thus participant 
in that man’s achievement—indecd ‘ crucified with Him!’ More- 
over, by aid of the new faculties vith which they are endowed 
when attaining the new stage of development in ‘ the new birth,’ 
they renew the achievement ; each-in his own person accepting 
with consenting will what their former imperfect nature would 
have shrunk from—completion by the appointed means of suffer- 
ing and death. Endowed with these new faculties, strong in 
these sovereign powers of love and faith,—the magnetic force 
of attraction to the Central Love affording that magnetic or 
psychic force of faith, which by a supreme law controls all known 
laws,—they “rejoice in afflictions ;’ they “declare that the 
seek a better country ” through the portals of death ; they 
‘bear about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.” 


(42.) It is in accordance with the analogy from nature, and - 


with what the Master is represented as intimating, that, in each 
seneration, a large proportion of failures should occur. But in 
nature nothing is lost: even fire, of which we speak as ‘con- 
suming, is only a solvent. Nature is ever working up her 
materials again and again in new combinations. The seed 
which springs only to be smothered, or which fails to germinate 
after its kind, reappears assuredly in life—perhaps after a 
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different and better kind. The dried and withered branch, re- 
solved into its elements, renews itself in the organic kingdom, 
possibly in some higher type. The teaching of nature brings out 
what remains unrevealed in the utterance of John XV, 6, The 
earliest Egyptian records show that it had been understood long 
before the time of Christ. Wilkinson states that ‘“ Dissolution 
according to them, is only the cause of reproduction—nothing 
perishes which has once existed, and things which appear to be 
destroyed only change their natures and pass into another form.” 
Here we get again behind the revealed, on the confines of the 
scen and unseen. Here we must pause in awful reverence to 
repeat with St. Paul and Umar Khayydm—though in a 
sense far differing from that of the katter—that none can ques- 
tion the methods of the All-wise whose hand is moulding, 
breaking, (and surely re-tempering) the vessels. But here 
steps in the power of Faith, born of Love, to see the analogy 
of the processes tending throughout the Universe towards 
perfection, by the law of failure, decay and death as means 
of progress to higher stages. We know therefrom that assur- 
edly the processes of the Divine handiwork similarly tend 
to make of all the vessels vessels of mercy. Realising this 
we can exclaim with St. Paul “ Oh the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding out.” 

(43.) If any should be shocked to think that God will not 
utterly cast off the vast majority of his children, their fellow 
creatures ; that as Vincent Tymms writes, “ the Bible does net 
teach as a dogma that the truth and love which were in Jesus 
Christ can never reach the spirits which are imprisoned in the 
dungeons of sin "—to whom as Peter says, Christ preached 
the good tidings (I Pet: ili, 19 and iv. 6)—let them con- 
sider the following ancedote from Tymms’ ‘Mystery of 
God’ :—“ It was once asked of a learned theologian, 
who taught that man’s doom is fixed irrevocably at death 
‘supposing in some far age when you have long enjoyed the 
Father’s House, Christ were to bring a company of men from 
the outer darkness, could you look upto him and say “ Lord 
this is contrary to the words of the Bible we believed on earth ?” 
Could you say “ That book deceived me?” and he answered 
after a pause ‘ No, I could not truly say that!’ It was asked 
again, ‘Do you think that any man who has been himself re- 
deemed from evil by undeserved goodness would ever play 
the part of the elder son in the golden parable, if such pro- 
digals were brought in hereafter?* Again he answered 
‘No.’ Still again it was asked, ‘supposing, in some manner not 
revealed, because no part of any needed revelation upon earth, 
God were to overcome [lis last rebellious creature and so were 
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to fulfil the word of Paul and “ reconcile all things unto Himself,” 
whether on earth or elsewhere, should we not feel that this was 
a crowning glory and delight, and a fulfilment of many starry 
hints studded over Scripture? Once more he replied, ‘It 
would.’” 

That theologian found in these questions a new light on the 
parables of the prodigal son, and the labourers in the vineyard. 
He grasped the meaning of “unto this last, even as unto thee.” 
He understood that the many stripes of the sinner who knew 
God’s will, and the few stripes of the sinner who knew not 
God’s will, are not punishment, (which sense would render them 
patently unjust in the latter case, and really, if less evidently, 
so in the former) but tender perfecting, proportioned to the 
imperfection of each. Doubtless, as the promised spirit of truth 
continues His work of enlightenment, others who retard the 
Kingdom of Christ by bringing bad tidings instead of good, will 
understand “how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that publisheth salvation.” 

(44.) The law of natural selection, as seen in nature, plainly 
rests on the possession or lack of certain conditions of success 
by the subjects of selection, What is obscure is the cause of 
the possession or lack of such conditions. This much appears 
clear, that the cause must be independent of the effect ; the pos- 
session or lack of those conditions cannot lie within the power of 
the creature concerned. That the monad has remained a monad 
while species after species has progressed, must arise from some 
cause independent of the monad. When the stage of develop- 
ment was attained at which it is supposed that some member of 
the ape family became man, we may be certain that he himself 
in no way influenced the change. What we learn thus from 
analogy is confirmed by the direct revelation of the Master to 
Nicodemus: “The wind bloweth where it listeth and ye cannot 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” Stch is the ‘ new birth’ *—a phenomenon 
independent of the subject in which it is manifested. The 
analogy of nature does certainly take us one step further, 
though it would have been futile to indicate this to the ignorant 
Kabbe. The wind blows where vacuum shows preparedness, 
But this only brings us back to the fact that such preparation of 
the heart of man is necessarily independent of himself. That 
heart lies open and expectant, “all Dandeé to the stars,” like the 
earth awaiting the seed, but powerless as the earth to fecundise 
itself. 

(45.) Why has the Whitechapel murderer remained a Fran- 
kenstein? Why have those beautiful spirits which all of us 





* See further para, 78. 
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have known—beautiful with the beauty of Undine, but, like 
her, destitute of the Divine spark—why have they not shared 
the gift of our Prometheus? This probably must long remain 
as mucha secret as the arrest of any species left behind in 
the race of evolution, The causes of such failure may be 
observed, but what is the cause of those causes? These are 
matters at present beyond the investigation of science, though 
we may trust in the promise of that Spirit which shall guide us 
into a// truth, But, even in the present stage of that guidance, 
science may go far into discovery of the actual conditions of evil, 
or incompleteness, which are the secondary causes of failure, 
It may be able to demonstrate what Shelley asserted, and what 
is indicated by Bulwer Lytton in ‘ Erewhon,’ that sin is disease. 
That it is physical imperfection or incompleteness, perhaps 
defective development of the organs, chiefly those of digestion 
and cerebration. The lion cannot ‘eat grass like the ox ;’ if 
he could, his nature would undoubtedly be changed. Why not 
that of man, if his digestion were perfect, if he were relieved 
from sensual appetites and disturbing emotions, by that per- 
fecting of his physical organisation which possibly may be 
attained in time with better knowledge of the laws of health ? 

But still, though sinless, though perfect creature of his kind, 
man could not thus develop into a ‘new creature. The ana- 
logy of nature shows that automatic evolution does not trans- 
late from one kingdom into another. The principle of life has 
to come from the ‘ Unseen Universe.’ To be one with Christ a 
man must be ‘ born again’ of His spirit. 

The mens sana can only reside in the corpus sanum. Ignorant 
humanity sins against the laws of physical well-being, and the 
results of error are far reaching in along consequence of moral 
evil. “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the childrens’ 
teeth are set on edge.” But apart from this, the organisation of 
the human being is as yet incomplete. Mention has been made 
of the lack of visual faculty in the eye, and the ear and other 
organs of sense are equally imperfect. The want of harmony 
of the lobes of the brain has been demonstrated ; their antag- 
onism has been surmised on some evidence; astounding 
experience even points to the possibility of a complete change 
of character in the substitution of the action of one lobe for 
that of the other. It appears just possible that science may 
discover some truth in what Marryat describes as a crazy 
fancy of the father of his ‘Midshipman Easy ’—the feasibi- 
lity of converting bad instincts into good by operation on the 
human cranium. As pointed out by the Duke of Argyll, 
“changes of every kind and degree in the character and 
stricture of the mind is the immediate result of corresponding 
changes in the structure and substance of the brain. The 
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pure may become impure ; the loving may become malignant ; 
the simple-minded may become suspicious ; the generous may 
become engrossed in self; the strong-minded may become 
imbecile ;” why not then the reverse? But, as above said, 
perfection in a lower kingdom leaves still unbridged the gulf 
between that kingdom and the next. 

46.) The brain is but a compound of water, albumen, fat 
and phosphate salts, yet, on the arguments “ cogito ergo sum,” 
and “I feel therefore I am,” therein lies our ‘ego ’—for thought 
and emotion fatigue the brain; in excess they extinguish our 
identity. We talk of our wills being free! free from what? 
not certainly from influences on the brain which unconsciously 
govern them. Heredity, environment, diseas¢, all deprive the 
will of freedom. The will of a street waif is evidently not 
free “ to refuse the evil and choose the good,” nor the will of a 
cirl of the Kazzar tribe to decline the prostitution to which she 
is bred as an hereditary and tribal profession. The will of an 
Afghan savage is evidently not free to abandon revenge, 
bloodshed, and rapine, the manner to which he is 
born. And without freedom of will, where is moral respon- 
sibility? From without the brain must come all the 
exciting causes of thought and emotion; and_ those 
which lead to God can only come from God—as the Master 
explained to Nicodemus. In the words of Professor Drummond 
“this world of natural men is staked off from the Spiritual 
World by barriers which have never yet been crossed from 
within. No organic change, no modification of environment, 
no mental energy, no moral effort, no evolution of character, 
no progress of civilisation, can-endow any single human soul 
with the attribute of Spiritual Life, The Spiritual World is 
suarded from the world next in order beneath it by a law of 
Biogenesis—(except a man be born again. . . . Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God.” Man’s nature may, and possibly 
will, in time be perfected under God’s guidance of us in 
the laws of physical well-being. But that nature will have 
only the Undine beauty, it must remain spiritually 
dead. The new birth introducing it into the new type, 
cannot take place without a process with which man’s will 
can have absolutely no concern, “The Christian, in short, 
like the poet,” says Professor Drummond “is born, not 
made.” * 

So far the analogies of nature take us,—the accepted 
doctrines of biogenesis and evolution. Beyond this we have 
not yet the faculties to translate into light the rays pouring 
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upon our mental vision from the region of ultra-scientific 
darkness and mystery. But these faculties are in course of 
development by use and prayer,—the faculties of observation, 
induction, trained imagination, spiritual intuition. Much has 
already been achieved by these which justifies our hoping 
more. We do still indeed see through a glass very darkly, but 
God in his own wise purposes, is granting to the present 
eeneration the power to see further and more clearly than 
heretofore. 

(47.) Our Master, in prophetic vision, beheld “ Satan as 
lightning fall from Heaven.’ He saw that final extinction of 
evil which He knew that He was incarnate to commence ; 
which He knew that, in His future state of re union with His 
Father, He would achieve. A Jew of His time, addressing Jews 
of His time, he spoke of this evil as concrete. He spoke of it 
in the only way conceivable by the minds of His time. But 
analooy may teach us, under Divine guidance, a juster idea 
than could be formed by Jews of the first century, of the 
Supreme Love which we feel to be the Central Force of the 
universe. It may teach us that evil is imperfection, struggling 
on towards perfection by the law of suffering and of. change 
resulting therefrom ;—that supposing the correctness of Peter’s 
and Jude’s assertion that angels kept not their first estate, it 
results that imperfection exists even among beings superior 
to mortals—whom the Perfect has therefore sometimes to 
‘charge with folly’; and that the (necessarily pre-existent) 
evil, of which the fallen angels were victims, has yet to be 
purged out by processes under that law of suffering. The origin 
of that pre-existent evil which caused these beings to fall ; 
the reason of imperfection in even angels, whom He could 
have created perfect had it consisted with His wisdom to do 
so; these things are inconceivable by man—probably incon- 
ceivable by angels also, for we are told that there are mysteries 
which even their superior faculties desire to look into, and 
apparently, in vain. But it is certain ‘that this evil must 
have had an origin, and that necessarily by the will of the 
Supreme Love. Without that will evidently nothing’ can 
exist, or it would be a force co-existent with and indepen- 
dent of the Supreme. The law of evil and imperfection, 
is therefore part of the scheme of evolution and progress 
stage by stage towards union with God. Until the neces- 
sary faculties are developed in us we cannot apprehend the 
function of evil in the Divine scheme. But Love, with 
its attributes, Iaith and Intuition, enables us, even now, to 
grasp the truth that, like all His creation, ‘it was good.’ To 
quote Professor Jevons: “ The hypothesis that there is a 
creator at once all-powerful and all-benevolent is surrounded with 
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difficulties verging closely upon logical contradiction. . . . 
But it we cannot succeed in avoiding contradiction in our notions 
of elementary geometry, can we expect that the ultimate pur- 
poses of existence shall present themselves to us with perfect 
clearness? I can see nothing to forbid the notion that ina 
higher state of intelligence much that is now obscure 
may become clear. We perpetually find ourselves in the 
position of finite minds attempting infinite problems, and can 
we be sure that where we see contradiction, an infinite intelli- 
gence might not discover perfect logical harmony :" 

As evil had an origin, so we are assured, and our hearts confirm 
this, it shall have an end. We may assume that evil, as imperfec- 
tion, shall certainly disappear, and perfection be attained. But 
that ‘ evil’ as a concrete thing, ‘evil’ as a created being, shall 
be “reserved in everlasting chains under darkness” for the ex- 
hibition of the wrath of its Omnipotent Creator, must soon, 
under guidance of the Spirit of Truth, be understood to be a 
conception of our God as unworthy as any of those earlier 
ones which Moses, or the Prophets, or our Master Himself strove 
to remove from the minds of former generations. But it was 
a conception suitable to that age. Revelation, like every thing 
in the universe, is evidently progressive. David saw _ that 
“the Heavens declare the glory of God.” We have now got 
only a little further than David in understanding that glory 
re the analogy of His works, but we save got “further—and 
we shall, it may fairly be assumed, continue to progress in 
knowledge and just conceptions of the “ Father of Lights.” 


ae oy: H. GREY, 
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MARATHON. 
[The story of Marathon, as told by an Athenian veteran, B. C. 427.] 


Each blow our warriors struck that day, 
Was as the thunder-stroke, 

Nor mightier than our serried strength, 
The storm-defying oak. 

Others resistless on the spears 
Their glorious hearts have hurled, 

And won their country’s cause —but we 
The Freecom of a world. 


Northwards from Athens wend, if thou 
With yearning eyes woulds’t scan 

The deathless battle-field, and skirt 
The spurs Pentelican ; 

Then, kneeling, praise Athené Queen, 
For thou shalt see full soon 

The gleaming Ocean, and the plain 
Shaped curve-wise like the moon. 


Though many a champion shall be found, 
To shield us as before, 
Still handing on the torch of Fame 
That burns for evermore : 
No patriot victory won shall flood 
The world with purer light, 
Nor such consummate Chief lead on 
In such transcendent fight. 


Long had we watched the lowering cloud, 
And sternly clenched the sword, 
Since flaming Sardis fired the heart 
Of Persia’s Despot Lord: 
Bitter the burning tears we shed, 
When doomed Miletus fell, 
As He, the Victor-Poet,* knew, 
Who mourned her all too well. 





* Phrynichus, 
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MARATHON, 


And now the battle-storm had burst, 
Nor longer frowned afar, , 

And we were in the van of Greece, 
The fore-front of the war : 

For this through stress of despot sway 
Had fair Athene grown, 

To face the fury of the Mede 
Unfriended and alone ! 


Now, who may stay the King’s advance ? 
His war-ships’ scathing sweep 

Thro’ those gray isles that fleck the wave, 
The star-flowers of the deep? 

Lo! fallen Eretria mourns enslaved, 
Shall Pallas’ City feel 

The Persian’s desecrating ire, 
His ruthless grasp of steel ? 


And shall she see her shrines sink low 
In blood-red fire and smoke, 

And crouch beneath the Median scourge, 
Or Hippias’ traitor-yoke ? 

Not while the lowliest of her sons 
Inglorious life disdains, 

Not while one drop of patriot blood 
Is pulsing in our veins ! 


South o’er the pine-crowned Isthmus, 
That spans the twain blue seas, 
Speed on for Lacedaemon, 
O swift Pheidippides ! 
Ne’cr for such glorious guerdon 
Have strained thy flying feet, 
Though well Athenz knows thee 
The fleetest of the fleet. 


Proudly the peerless runner dared 
Lone peaks, and frowning woods, 
With heart on fire the heights he tracked, 
And star-lit solitudes : 
But aye the glamour of the glades 
Was o’er him as he ran, 
And in Parthenian groves he saw 
The great Arcadian Pan: 


“ Hail !” said the bounteous God benign ; 
“ The Virgin’s City tell, 

J, all forgotten as I am, 

Am one that loves thee well : 
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MARATHON. 


1 for Athenz’s sake will leave 
My haunts of Arcady, 

And on the Marathonian shore 
Fight foremost for the free,” 


Thrilled to that voice divine the youth, 
But onward rushed amain, 

Till lo! Taygetus, and lo! 
The famed Laconian plain. 

Where Mother of the soul austere, 
The heart that scorns to feel, 

The mountain-girdled City rears 
Her warrior sons of stecl.- 


“ Be ours to champion Hellas 
In this her bitterest need, 

And hurl our joint embattled strength 
Defiant on the Mede!” 


But, e’er the fray, the Spartan’s blood 
Beats icy-cold and dull, 

“We march not, till yon broadening Moon 
Wax mellowed to the full.” 


“So be it ; but all Time shall judge 
The issue of to-day, 

And flying Victory mock the force, 
Made fruitless by delay.” 


Again the cliff, the scaur, the flood, 
I*‘leet past him, till he sees 

[air streets, loved shrines, and hears the shout, 
“What news, Pheidippides ? ” 


‘Fear not, O men of Athens, 
Be firm as Pallas’ hill, 

Though sullen Sparta scowls aloof, 
The gods are with us still!” 


“And now the time for deeds has come, 
The time for words has gone ; 
Arm, and away! the Persian host 
Lics camped ‘at Marathon. 
Upon .them! or each wave that beats, 
Shall spurn our wrecked renown, 
And Hellas’ haughty star august 
For evermore go down, 
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MARATHION, 


But our’s a Chieftain born to head 
The swords well drawn for Greece 
To quell the warrior Mede, as erst 
The wind-lashed Chersonese : 
The man who strikes when others pause, 
Who plans when others dream ; 
In passionless resolve secure, 
And victor-calm supreme. 


What though the great King’s brooding Hate 
O’ershadow land and seas, 
iis are the myriads of the East, 
And ours—Miltiades— 
The man of iron nerve and brain, 
The subtle heart of flame, 
That aye thro’ victory or defeat, 
Burns quenchless and the same. 


And, if inexorable Zeus 
No longed-for light bestow, 

Nor to the suppliant Greek be given 
To lay the Persian low ; 

At least no power in Earth or Heaven, 
Shall make us fly or yield ; 

And ours the death of deaths—to fall 
For Athens under shield !” 


In those great days of yore not yet, 
Thro’ summer breezes soft, 

Or snowy blasts Pentelican, 
Athené * towered aloft : 

But her fair Temple crowned the Rock, 
Whence many a choral strain 

Rose to the Virgin’s praise, as now 
From Pheidias’ statelier fane. 


And, when thro’ press of weeping throngs 
Our men-at-arms strode forth, 
And, massed in panoplied array, 
Marched swiftly to the North : 
Be sure that Pallas bowed unseen 
Her awful face benign, 
What time the Maidens of her love 
Knelt death-white at her shrine. 





* Athené Promachus, placed between the Propyloea and the Parthenon 
of Pheidias, built onthe site of the earlier temple, which was destroyed 
by the Persians in 480 BL, C, 
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MARATHON, 


And now held counsel, grave and long, 
The Leaders of our host, 

Where those gray mountain-steeps o’erlook 
Kuboea and the coast. 

Now for the victor arm of might 
To stay the rolling doom, 

For Thought’s compelling lightning-flash 
To cleave the thunder gloom ! 





No weightier theme than theirs might thrill 
A warrior patriot’s voice ; 

Strike them—but when? an Empire's Fate 
Was centred in the choice. 








But o’er Callimachus hung poised 
The Fortune of the day ; 

Tor five the votes for instant fight, 
And five were for delay ; 

And, as some stately war-ship sways, 
When freshening shrills the breeze, 


So to and fro his soul—till spoke 
The Chief Miltiades, 


“ Thou, upon whom the Future rests, 

Which I full well divine, 

Ne’er have the high gods given to man, 
Such destiny as thine ! 

For ne’er, since Pallas’ olive sprang 
From out the sacred Rock, 

Was her fair City doomed to face 
So stern a battle-shock. 








“ Stay not till traitor-greed accursed, 
Or faction lay us low, 

But give thy casting voice for fight, 
And hurl us on the foe : 

So shall Athenz deathward drive 
These Median slaves, and thus 

Flash beaconing o’er the storms to be, 
Thy name, Callimachus !” 


“ Thy rede rings true, at once we close,” 
The lofty War-Lord said ; 
“« And may bright Victory wreathe our brows, 
Or haste we to the dead !” 
So now the Battle-vote was won, 
The wordy conflict o’er, 
And, deepening slow, the dreamy night 
Sank down on sea and shore. 














MARATHON. 


On the Mount’s crown Miltiades 
Mused silently apart ; 

Marble his mien, but mightiest thought 
Swept surging thro’ his heart : 

With keen presaging glance he scanned 
Camped host, and havened ships ; 
Not yet the shout, that saved a world, 

Had thundered from his lips ! 


But soon the word for sudden charge, 
Flashed flame-like through the host, 
And, gripping shield and spear, they set 
Their faces to the coast : 

Flawless from van to rear they glowed 
In burnished armour bright, 

And, glad in heart and highest hope, 
He marshalled them for fight, 


Tried City! crowned for evermore ; 
Athenz’s prayers shall blend 

With her’s thy stainless name august, 
Unquailing to the end: 

Clear thro’ the clouding years, where’er 
Heroic hearts draw breath, 

Looms lone Platza’s desolate Star, 
The dauntless unto death ! 


O’er stern Cithzron’s southern slope, ’ 
Her thousand speed amain, 

With swift but measured tramp they trod 
The great Thriasian plain : 

Far on the right Eleusis bay 
Smiled glassy—calm and still, 

And leftward frowned the massive ridge 
Of Parnes’ stately hill. 


At last the field they gained, what time 
Our ranks were closing in, 
And we the mighty battle-game 
Were yearning to begin: 
And, when we saw their helmets glance, 
Our wild tempestuous shout, 
Greeting the loyal and the loved, 
Glad welcome thundered out. 


But now defiance to the death 
The stormy trumpets blew, 

And, fluttering fitfully aloft, 

The haughty war-flags flew, 
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MARATHON, 


Then “ Charge!” our Leader’s voice rang out, 
And Fate was in the ring ; 

“ And clasp in close embrace of steel 
The vassals of the King!” 


High swelled our proud acclaim—the plain, 
The sacred dust we trod, 

Was hallowed by the name of Him, 
The conquering Hero-God : 

With years long spent our hearts were stirred, 
And mightiest memories 

Surged from the Saviour Maiden’s * Fount, 
And grove of Heracles. 


But flashed before their awe-struck eyes, 
As on our warriors bore, 

Strange glimpses, as of gleaming Gods, 
That ever charged before : 

l‘or Theseus’ giant shape, they say, 
And dread puissant Pan, 

And Pallas’ self, supremely fair, 
Rushed radiant in the van. 


But, as an eagle on his prey 
Adown the mountain springs, 
Exultant on the foe we swooped, 
With shock of mighty wings: 
Swift o’er the mile between we pressed, 
And bitterly we laughed, 
As, darkening the blue sky o’erhead, 
Whistled the stinging shaft. 


On swept the long unswerving line, 
And maddening burst the cheers 

O’er splendours of the crested helm, 
And glint of glancing spears : 

Sheer down upon their camp we clashed, 
And closed beside the bay, 

And shook the Persian left and right, 
And pierced his dense array, 


But to and fro our centre reels, 
And frets our fierce advance ; 

T'was there the Wood-God raged amain, 
And death was in his glance, 
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MARATHON. 


There fought the Sac, and the best 
Of Persia’s princely land, 

Nor might the flower of all the East 
Our weakened front withstand. 


Yet long on those thinned ranks in vain 
The wrathful war-waves beat, 

Till slow the central host fell back 
In terrible retreat: | 

And, mid the mélée and the rout, 
Sank many a lordly crest, 

As, blood-besprent, the flying Greek, 
The Persian swordsman prest. 


Some god, perchance dread Nemesis, 
False-smiling lured them on, 
Nor recked they of her wiles, but deemed 
That Greece was gripped and won ; 
When lo! they falter and recoil, 
And shudder, as they hear 
The hurrying tramp of victor hosts, 
That charged them in the rear. 


And foremost the high Chief, with micn 
Of masterful command, 

As of a Leader skilled, who holds 
The battle in his hand : 

And proud triumphant scorn, as round 
The rallying centre wheeled, 

I‘lashed from those falcon-eyes, that saw 
The Persian’s doom was sealed. 


Clashed the strong spear, and on the mail 
The trusty broadsword rang, 

As front and rear we hemmed them in, 
And fierce upon them sprang : 

And aye the vengeful Greek struck down 
The Persian and the Mede, 

And Asia’s earth-o’ershadowing strength 
Was shattered as a reed. 


Yet from her haughty brow we plucked 
No bloodless laurel-wreath ; 

Blenched not her swarthy sons, but rushed 
Right terribly to death. 

But vain against the weighty spear 
The brandished scimitar, 

Vain ’gainst the serried phalanx-front 

The surging tides of war. 





MARATHON. 


And Pallas pierced and froze their hearts 
With horror and affright, 

And o’er the darkening plain they swept 
In wild tempestuous flight. 

And by the billowy marge they stand 
Tumultuously at bay, 

Where in close order, line on line, 
The sheltering galleys lay. 


But, as at night-fall fiercer flamed 
The conflict at the ships, 
Callimachus the War-Lord fell 
A smile upon his lips. 
Above all Chiefs of storied fields 
Above all victors he, 
Happiest—who thus exultant died 
For Greece and Liberty. 


And, as he gripped the galley’s stern 
Euphorion’s anguished son 

Sank mid the rushing and the roar 
When scarce the fight was won. 

But o’er him, *‘ Victory!” shrilled the wind 
And “ Freedom, friend !” the wave 

Chanted—what sounds more sweet might soothe 
The death-pangs of the brave ! 


On Ocean’s heaving breast they hide 
Their shame and dire defeat, 

Though, as they fled, we smote them hard, 
And grimly fired the fleet. 

Full many a blood-stained Tyrian robe 
Bestrewed the tufted grass, 

And many a cloven morion gleamed 
From out the black morass, 


Now from the fray Miltiades 
His host triumphant drew, 

And proud the snow-white Fane o’erlooked 
The freed AZgean blue: 

Red glanced the torch-fires o’er the slain, 
The spoils, and captive throng, 

Where He * the noblest of us all, 
Watched steadfast all night long. 
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MARATHON. 


But from Pentelicus blazed forth 
The bodeful traitor-shield, 
And city-wards Miltiades 
Marched straightway from the field. 
By dawn our spearmen held the heights 
And from Phalerum bay, 
The foemen’s baffled fleet full sail 
Fled eastward and away. 


Then the whole City rose as one 
And o’er the voiceful street, 

Streamed forth in long august array 
And festal splendour meet : 

To greet with loftiest choral chant 
And mightiest minstrelsies, 

The conquerois of Marathon, 
Who bore the brunt for Greece. 


Tis pictured in the Peecilé, 
Mark well yon Chief, who leads 

A group of warriors armed, that chase 
A flying host, that speeds 

Spurned to the ships—the sunset glow 
Gleams stormily thereon— 

Such Chieftain was Miltiades, 
Such field was Marathon ! 


Still nightly sound along the cliffs, 
And glory-haunted coasts, 

The neighing of the battle-steed, 
The rush of warring hosts. 

And, long as beats one patriot heart, 
Above all days, be sure, 

The sixth of Boédromion month 
Shall evermore endure. 





C. A. KELLY. 
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THE QUARTER. 


THE WEST. 


Foreign Politics and Events. 





(, ENERAL BOULANGER, expelled from Brussels by the 
XY Belgian Government, has taken refuge in Perfidious 
Albion. He expresses himself highly delighted with the re- 
ception he has received, and declares that England is the only 
country in which liberty is not merely a name. The French 
Senate has been made a High Court for the trial of General 
Boulanger for treason, that is, for attempting to overthrow the 
Republic. On the Continent they havea nasty way of trying 
absconders in their absence—an example which the Indian 
Legislature might with advantage follow in the case of certain 
offences, such as rioting. Opinions differ as to Boulanger’s 
action in taking flight; but it is generally admitted that Ze 
brav’ général knows what he is about. 

The virtual acquittal of M. Deroulede and other members 
of the Patriotic League was regarded as a severe check to the 
Government; but the Exhibition seems to have enhanced its 
strength and popularity. President Carnot was well received, 
and in an cloquent speech said that France had finally broken 
the “one-man” power with which she had been threatened, and 
appealed to his hearers to maintain concord. The centenary 
of the assembling of the States General at Versailles in 1789 
was celebrated by a special féte there, while there were sub- 
sidiary celebrations throughout France. The ambassadors of 
the Great Powers could hardly be present at the opening of 
the Exhibition, thereby helping to celebrate the downfall of 
monarchic rule. 

In Russia the Nihilists are showing signs of increased acti- 
vity, and plots have been discovered against the life of the 
Czar and other persons of the highest rank. This feverish 
unrest in Russia is the most disturbing element in the Euro- 
pean situation. There is always danger of a sudden surprise 
on the part of Russia, and her intrigues in Constantinople are 
said to be more active than ever, It is said to be Russia's 
maxim to strike when her opponent is not looking, and, if 
possible, below the belt ; so that we may wake up any morning 
to read that the Russian Black Sea Fleet has forced the 
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passage Of the Bosphorus. The visit of King Humbert to 
Germany is said to have made Russia regard France as her 
real and best ally. There are those who would like to see 
Austria at Salonica and the Russians masters of Constanti- 
nople, so as to be rid of the bugbear of the Eastern Question, 
or at least to give it a new phase. 

Egypt and Suakin are almost as hateful to the chronicler of 
events as are the words “chur” and “deara” to the Collector 
of a Gangetic district in Bengal. It is an eternal up and down, 
like a game of see-saw. The Mahdists have been defeated by 
the Senoussists, who are now said to be supreme in Darfour 
and Kordofan. 

The proceedings of the Samoan Conference are likely to 
prove satisfactory to all parties. Germany has abandoned her 
pretensions to pose as the principal Power in the Samoan group, 
and is now prepared to stand on precisely the same footing 
as England and the United States. The Conference will pro- 
bably draw up a scheme for the construction of a native 
Government in Samoa. 

Other important events are—the meeting of the Queens of 
Ingland and Spain at San Sebastian: the Shah of Persia's 
visit to Europe: the conviction of Undabuko and_ Dinizulu 
for treason, followed by sentences of fifteen and ten years im- 
prisonment respectively ;.the death of Count Tolstoi, Russian 
Minister of the Interior; the hurricane at Samoa, in which 
six out of seven war ships were lost, H.M.S. Calliope being 
the only vessel saved: the opening of the Indian territory 
of Oklahoma in the United States to settlers: the floods in 
Maryland and Virginia, in which some 10,000 persons perished. 

The quarter has been remarkable for riots and _ strikes. 
There have been mining strikes in Newcastle and in Germany : 
strikes of masons in Berlin, of peasants in Lombardy, and 
riots in Vienna. The labour question is assuming an acute 
form, and will have to be dealt with in a generous and compre- 
hensive manner. 


Home Politics and Events, 


The Naval Defences Bill has passed both Houses, amend- 
ments by Mr. Cremer and Mr. Childers having been rejected. 
Lord Salisbury has hinted that the chances of peace are not 
so strong as might be desired. While strongly defending the 
increased expenditure on naval defences, he urged the folly 
of increasing the dangers of invasion by creating a possibly 
hostile independent Government in Ireland. 

This brings us to a consideration of Ireland and Irish 
matters. There can be no doubt that tlie intemperate attacks 
against. Mr. Balfour have greatly increased his prestige and 
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popularity, and but for the ferocious animosity displayed against 
him, he could hardly have attained the position of pre-eminence 
which he now occupies. Mr. Chamberlain has paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the courage and firmness with which he is 
carrying on the administration of Ireland. He points out 
that in August 1887, there were 4.556 cases of boycotted 
persons reported to the Police: in December 1887, that is, 
after the Crimes Act had been in operation a few months, the 
number had fallen to 2,469; but by December 1888 it had 
been reduced to 712. Mr. Chamberlain has also written to 
the Birmingham Liberal United Association that the time has 
come when Government should give proofs of its readiness to 
propose a substitute for Mr. Gladstone’s rejected Irish bills ; if 
Government granted a large final measure of land purchase, 
making the majority of the tenants the owners of the land, 
much misery and discontent would be removed, and the 
difficulty, in the way of granting a large liberal system of 
Local Government, would be immediately lessened. The 
Association adopted a resolution practically ratifying the 
policy suggested. It is considered probable that Ministers 
will ask Parliament for a large grant to carry out, on a com- 
prehensive scale, the provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The 
land question seems to be the root of the Irish question, 
and the solution of the one will tend to the solution of the 
other, 

Lord Derby also has made a thoughtful and sober speech, 
He points out that to give the Irish a legislature of their own, 
on condition that they use their power so as not to interfere 
with the rights of Imperial authority, would be like giving 
a child a drum, and telling him not to make a noise on it; 
Ireland is over-represented in Parliament, and Irish members 
monopolise a share of the time of the House, which would not 
be permitted to Englishmen or Scotchmen. The Irish Church 
had been disestablished to please the Nationalists ; while, in 
regard to land, Parliament had placed the Irish tenant in a 
position more favourable than tenants of any other country 
in the world. The truth of the last statement is open to 
question. 

The Parnell Commission has been again adjourned. The 
President congratulated Sir Charles Russell on his “great 
speech, worthy of a great occasion.” The speech was an 
elaborate history of agrarian crime in Ireland, and the speaker 
affirmed that misgovernment, and the exactions of landlords 
in, Ireland, were the causes of all crimes there. Mr. Parnell’s 
examination has, on the whole, been not unfavourable to him, 
though he had to make some damaging admissions in cross- 
examination. The Town Council of Edinburgh propose to 
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confer the freedom of the city on Mr. Parnell; but it appears 
that the citizens of Edinburgh have, by a majority of 18,000 
to 3,000, disapproved of the proposal. 

Messrs. Conybeare, J. O'Connor, Condon, Manning, and Dr. 
Tanner have been sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment for offences under the Crimes Act. The Reverend Father 
McFadden and twenty peasants have been committed for 
complicity in the murder of Inspector Martin at Gweedore. 
Mr. Parnell has withdrawn his action against the Zzmes in the 
Irish Courts. The abolition of the Viceroyalty of Ireland is 
under consideration. Meanwhile the Earl of Zetland has been 
appointed Viceroy. Dr. Barr, in a letter to the Zimes, has 
shown that the treatment of prisoners in Irish jails contrasts 
very favourably with that in English jails. This letter has not 
thrown Sir William Harcourt into an ecstacy of delight. By 
the way, Sir William’s attack on the Attorney General has been 
much resented by the Bar and the public | 

Twice Mr. Goschen has had a prospective surplus within his 
grasp, but 

* Bis frustra comprensa manus effugit imago.” 


He has added one per cent. to the death duties on estates 
of £10,000 and upwards in value, and has augmented by ,,th 
of a penny the beer duty of two pence a gallon, 

The Scotch Local Government Bill has been read a second 
time in the House of Commons, This Bill deals with, and seeks 
to remove, well nigh every grievance which has been urged as 
an argument in favour -of giving Scotland back her Parlia- 
ment, and undoing the Act of Union of 1702, in the same 
way as Mr, Gladstone proposes todo with the Act of 1800. 
What the House thinks of Home Rule for Scotland is evident 
from the rejection, by 200 votes to 79, of Dr. Clark’s motion, 
that it was desirable to establish a National Parliament in 
Scotland for the control of Scottish affairs, 

There has been a division in the House of Commons in 
favour of Mr. Milvain’s Corporal Punishment Bill. 


Miscellaneous. 


A motion for the disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
was rejected in the House of Commons by 284 to 231 votes, 
The House has also rejected, by a majority of 41 votes, Mr, 
Labouchere’s motion to abolish hereditary legislators in the 
Upper House. Mr. Picton’s motion for the abolition of the 
duty on tea was rejected by 215 to 120 votes, 

The fate of the Sugar Bounties Bill seems to be uncertain. 
There is a strongly protectionist flavour about it, and its 
opponents think that France, whose sugar trade will be in- 
jurously affected by the measure, may resort to retaliation. 
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The Court of Archbishops has decided that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has jurisdiction to try the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case. The Judges of the Court of Appeal have ungallantly 
decided that women cannot sit as members of the London 
Council Board. 

Amongrthe deaths of the quarter are those of John Bright, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Mr. W. H. Smith in the House of Commons paid a tribute 
to John Bright’s consistency and honesty of purpose ; while 
Lord Salisbury said his actions were never guided by personal 
or party considerations, but by the purest patriotism and 
benevolence. | 

Sir Charles Warren has been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in the Straits Settlements. 

The House of Lords has again rejected, by 147 against 
120 votes, the Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wifc’s 
sister. 

Among the books of the quarter are “ Tlenry V.” in the 
Macmillan’s Men of Action series, and vol. xviii of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Mr. Pincro’s “ The Pro- 
fligate,” at the new Garrick Theatre, is said to be the most 
remarkable piece he has yet produced. 


INDIA AND THE EAST, 
External Events. 


The Russians are as ever busy in Central Asia. General 
Komaroff has been to inspect Sarakhs and Penjdeh,. Russia is 
seeking compensation for the opening of the Karun to British 
navigation, and claims a concession for the construction of 
railways, and other concessions, The Shah of Persia was re- 
ceived with great ceremony at St. Petersburgh. 

Matters are much the same in Burmah ; the frontier tribes 
are gradually being debellated. Sir John Gorst said in the 
House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Bradlaugh, that he was 
not aware that there was widespread discontent and distress in 
Burmah. 

a\s regards the Eastern frontier of Bengal, Sir Steuart Bayley, 
speaking at Chittagong, said he wished to make raids in future 
impossible, by means of a system of central posts and through- 
roads, which would bring the whole country under complete 
control. 

Matters in Sikkim do not seem to be progressing much. The 
mountain battery have had a rough time of it. and one of their 
number, Lieutenant Iludleston, has succumbed to fever. It is 
thought that the permanent occupation of the Chumbi Valley is 
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the only mode of bringing matters to a satisfactory termination. 
Nobody desires a march to Lhassa. But something must be 
done to put an end to the deadlock. The effect of the Jelapla 
victory has been utterly lost, for savage and semi-savage tribes 
do not understand a victory not being followed up. The Lamas 
are ignorant, obstinate, and determined to exclude strangers, 
while the Chinese authoritics do not appear to be particularly 
keen in the matter, 

The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has exhibited a further de- 
velopment of insanity in having written to the Queen for the 
Koh-i-noor. 


Internal Events, 


The Crawford Commission has terminated in the acquittal of 
Mr. Crawford on charges of corruption, though he has been 
found guilty of improper borrowing. The Secretary of State 
has directed his name to be removed from the Civil List. As 
regards the more guilty Mamlutdars, Lord Cross has written to 
Lord Reay: ‘“ The general rule must be that Magistrates who 
have given bribes must be deprived of their functions. I must, 
however, leave it to you to discriminate between the cases ; but 
I appreciate the importance of pledges given by Government, 
and leave you to compensate individuals as you think necessary. 
Prompt action is essential.” The law applicable to the Mam- 
lutdars is contained in the Statute 49, Geo. ili., Chapter 126, “ An 
Act for the Further Prevention of the Sale and Brokerage of 
Offices” By sections 3 and 4 of this Act, it is a misdemea- 
cratuity, loan or reward for any office, commission, place, or 
employment, or for any participation in the profits thereof, &c. 
It is also a misdemeanour to receive or pay money for soliciting 
offices, or for any negotiations, or pretended negotiations relat- 
ing to the sale or purchase of offices. We have noticed that 
some of the other constitutional statutes, defining offences and 
prescribing penalties, simply use the words “ shall be liable to,” 
&c., but inthis particular Act the words are “ shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour.” The law is impera- 
tive. The man who pays any thing as a consideration for 
setting any office or employment, is not only to be deprived of 
such office, but he must be prosecuted as well. If the Mamlut- 
dars are to retain their offices, it will be necessary to pass an 
Act enabling them to do so, Mere deprivation of Magisterial 
powers does not satisfy the requirements of the Statute. 

During the quarter the first meetings of the new Calcutta 
and Bombay Corporations have taken place. The General 
Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, elected by ballot, 
consists of eight Hindus, two Mahomedans, and two Europeans ; 
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while the new Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation 
consists of five Parsees, two Europeans, and one Hindu. The 
Chairmanship of the Calcutta Corporation does not appear to 
be a bed of roses at any time, and recently, one of the Com- 
missioners has been making it a bed of thorns, The Bombay 
Corporation has asked the Government to take legislative 
action for the segregation of lepers, A Bill dealing with lepers 
is now in the legislative cauldron. 

The Calcutta Trades Association has addressed the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject of the silver plate duties, 
They point out the grevious injustice inflicted on an important 
branch of Indian industry, anda hope is expressed that the 
Government of India will again press for the repeal of the duties, 

The Bombay Government has issued a Resolution deploring 
the prevalence of bribery and corruption in the recent Municipal 
elections at Poona, and hoping that legislative interference will 
not be necessary. 

Lord Cross has authorized the raising of a three per cent. 
loan of £3,500 000 for the purpose of constructing railways in 
India and discharging debentures. The Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce has passed a resolution that the time has arrived 
for pushing on the construction of Indian railways in a more 
vigorous manner than at present. The serious distress in Ganjam 
should bring to a head the project of an East Coast railway. 

It is reported that there will be deficient crops of Russian 
and American wheat. This fact should give a stimulus to the 
cultivation of Indian wheat, and to the further removal of 
impurities. We would draw attention to the interesting article 
on the subject in this number. The recent Conference at the 
India Office regarding the India wheat trade did not end in 
anything very practical, but it must have done good if it has only 
helped to fix the responsibility for admixture of impurities in 
the proper place. There wasa consensus of opinion of shippers 
and millers in favour of limiting the admixture of impurities to 
two per cent., but the Indian Committee of the London Corn 
Association advocated non-interference, 

Indian questions have been well to the front in the House 
of Commons. Sir John Gorst, in reply to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
has said that the immense mass of information obtained by 
the Indian Finance Committee and the Indian Public Service 
Commission, has rendered a Parliamentary inquiry into Indian 
affairs at the present moment inexpedient, as it would only 
delay reform. Mr, Samuel Smith moved a resolution con- 
demning the excise system in India, which was carried by 
113 to 103 votes: the vote is not regarded as of much im- 
portance. Sit Roper Lethbridge’s motion for a Select Com- 
mittee of inquiry into the grievances of the Uncovenanted 
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Civil Service of India has been rejected by 122 against 86 
votes. This is a step forward. 

The Marquis of Dufferin has been granted the freedom of 
the City of London, In his speech at the Mansion House, 
he said he believed the whole of India to be loyal, though it 
was rather from self interest than sentiment, 

Other matters of interest or importance are,—the destructive 
fire at Surat, at which the damage is estimated at over a 
crore of rupees; the railway accident on the Northern Bengal 
Railway, 1n which seven persons were killed; the balloon 
ascents of Mr. Spencer and Baboo Ram Chunder Chatterjee 
of the Indian National Circus, and the distress in Behar and 
Ganjam. The recruitment of the Subordinate Executive 
Service has been dealt with in a final and comprehensive man- 
ner by the Bengal Government. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has, no doubt unintentionally, gwen a great 
impetus to the circulation of the Calcutta Review, especially 
among natives. If it was the article on the National Congress 
by an Indian Tax-payer which stirred the bile of the native 
press, they will probably have been appeased by the April num- 
ber, which contains an article by a Hindu in favour of the 
Congress. The fact is that we have tried to get some native 
writer to explain exactly in what respects the matters touched 
on in the Congress programme bear hardly on the_ people, 
and also to give some lucid and rational explanation of the 
exclusion of all social and moral reforms, As yet nobody 
has responded to our call. If our remarks about Mr. Hume 
conStituted the fons.et orzgo of the animus displayed against 
the Review, we can only say that it is better to risk 
unpopularity than to stultify one’s conscience and break the 
law. The political pamphlets we referred to have been con- 
demned as seditious by higher authority than ourselves, and 
the excitement of disaffection (Sec. 124 A, Penal Code,) is classed 
with murder and other heinous offences, of which every person is 
legally bound to give information (Sec. 45 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure). It is hardly reasonable to blame a person 
for too strict and literal an observance of the law. As to po- 
litics, the Review has never been more free from _ politics. 
“The Quarter” chronicles passing events, and probably most 
readers like a little life and spirit infused into its dry bones. In 
the midst of a desert of ponderous and sober sermonizing, this 
is the one oasis, in which it is permissible to scintillate, or 
to make an attempt to do so. Ridentem. dicere verum quid 
velat ? 

The Silver question is Avernus ;—/factlis qdesgénsus. Avernt: 
sed vevocave gradum, &c. Lord Salisbury, replying to a depu- 
tation of the Bimatallic League, said that a great International 
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Monetary Congress would meet next year at Paris, at which 
his Lordship hoped England would be well represented. 

Mr. Samucl Smith’s motion, condemning the opium trade 
between India and China, was rejected by 165 to 89 votes. 
S. S. has since then been more thoughtful and subdued. With 
reference to the adoption of éome modified form of local op- 
tion for India, it may be mentioned, that the prohibitory 
liquor law brought forward as an amendment to the State 
Constitution, has been defeated in Massachusctts by a majority 
of 40,000 votes. 


Police and Law. 


The tank-filling case against the Calcutta Municipality was 
withdrawn. The presiding Judge asked the Advocate-General 
to state his grounds for withdrawing from the prosecution, but 
the latter refused to do so. Govindrao Chimajee, son-in-law of 
the late Maharaja Holkar, was acquitted on the charge of 
assaulting his child-wife. The 7Zzmes correspondent has de- 
nounced, in terms none too vehement, the practice of selling 
mere children as wives to old men, Somebody jumps up every 
now and again and makes some application in the great case 
of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce—that is, the Burdwan adoption case, 
which seems to have given rise to a good deal of jaundice. 


The Lower Burmah Courts Bill has been passed by the Indian 
Legislature, and the Private Fisheries Bill by the Bengal 
Council. We were glad to see that Dr, Rashbehari Ghose vot 
his amendment carried. Small private fisheries deserve protec- 
tion, but we think that fisheries in navigable rivers should be 
public in all cases, except when they have been permanently 
settled and assessed with Government revenue. We would 
allow fishing with nets, and not merely with rod or line, in 
all navigable rivers, subject, of course, to any necessary legisla- 
tion as to the size of the nets used. Where the fisheries in 
navigable rivers are not permanently settled, the taking of rent 
by zemindars seems to be a mere usurpation, just as much as 
if they were to usurp a public road within the ambits of their 
zemindaries, or take rent for goods placed on such a road. 
Beels and interior pieces of water stand on a different footing. 
But fisheries in navigable rivers (not permanently settled) are, 
and should be public. They are public by the common law of 
the country, so far as it is ascertainable, and they were public 
by the Roman law. It may have been a mistake to permanent- 
ly settle fisheries in navigable rivers, but guod non debuit, td 
factum valet. 

The Coolic Emigrants’ Sanitation Bill is merely an instal- 
ment of further legislation deating with the labour question in 
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Assam. Mr. Tucker's report has shown that coolies have 
been frequently kidnapped on their way to the tea gardens. 


Dr. Hewlett, ex-Sanitary Commissioner for Bombay, has 
written an extremely retrogade Ietter denouncing the Bombay 
Village Sanitation Bill. The legislation may be parochial, but 
Local Councils are intended to deal with parochial matters, Dr. 
Hewlett would leave the villages alone to stewin their own 
juice. His successor will probably not thank him for his letter, 
which—from the pointed allusion to his friendship with Mr. 
Crawford—looks as if it were a shot fired at the Bombay 
Government. Sanitation must be commenced somehow and 
somewhere, and the experiment of the Bombay Government is 
at least entitled toa trial. If a failure, other Governments 
may take warning : if a success, they may imitate it. The 
laws of Local Councils are not those of the Medes and Persians, 
that they cannot be amended, altered, or even repealed, 


The 17th June 1889. H. A. D. PHILLIPs, 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Report on Public Instruction in the Punjab and its Dependencies, 
| Jor the year 1887-88. 


T is one of the anomalies of our Anglo-Indian system of 
Government, to find men who have elected soldiering as 
their profession in life, officiating in all sorts of civil employ- 
ments, and ousting civilians therefrom to the prejudice of 
efficient army organization. 

If we felt inclined to admit any exception at all to the 
unfairness of this practice, it would be in _ favour of 
Colonel Holroyd, the able Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjab. His Report for 1887-88 now lies before us. 
From it we gather that the number of public educational 
institutions at the close of the year was somewhat larger 
than in the previous year; the number of scholars slightly 
smaller, The decrease is attributed mainly to enforcement of 
a higher scale of fees, and is therefore very far from deplorable. 
For nothing can be more demoralizing, more emascula- 
ting to natural growth, than wholesale charity in matters 
educational. People seldom appreciate, seldom profit by 
educational advantages for which they are not called upon 
to pay or to make some return. We are glad to hear 
that in the Punjab “school dicipline and physical training 
are reported to be steadily improving; and signs are 
not wanting that in many parts of the Province a real interest 
in educational matters is at last gradually, if still slowly, 
awakening. The falling off in the number of students at the 
Government College, Lahore, is not necessarily to be regretted 
so far as it is due to the imposition of higher fees, Whatever 
may be the opinion as regards the levy of moderately high fees 
for primary or even the lower branch of secondary education, 
there can be no room for doubt that the expenses of Univer- 
sity education should now be largely defrayed by the students 
themselves.” 

Paragraph 6 of the Government Resolution on this Education 
Report is thus worded: ‘ The work of the Central Training 
College during the year appears to have been satisfactory ; but 
it is by no means satisfactory that 55 stipends in the Normal 
Schools should have remained vacant, and that the selection of 
masters sent for training at these schools should have been 
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unsuitable. Where these results are due to the carelessness 
of District Inspectors, notice of their shortcomings should be 
taken by the Director. The work done in the Mayo School 
of Industrial Art appears to have been excellent as usual. 
Proposals for the development of the school, for the erection 
of further workshops in connection with the departments of 
technical instruction, and the establishment of a_ technical 
school in connection with the railway workshops at Lahore, 
have recently been recommended to the Government of India 
or sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor; and it may be 
hoped that the practical extension of the influence of the 
present School of Art which Mr, Kipling has so long desired, 
will be carried into execution during the present year. It is 
intended that when this is done, all industrial schools in the 
Province shall be visited and directed by the Principal of the 
Mayo School of Art.” As to female education, we are told 
that results so far attained cannot be regarded as very striking ; 
but that advances have been made during the last few years, 

Judged by examination tests the year’s studies at the Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla, and High School, Lahore, have left 
much to be desired ; and His Honor hopes that the changes 
made in the management of these institutions will effect a 
marked improvement in them in future. The development of 
the Aitchison (Chiefs) College under the Governorship of 
Major-General Black, CS.1., has been very satisfactory, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that a long career of useful 
work will be found to lie before this College. The develop- 
ment of the system of grants to indigenous schools is a 
cratifying feature of the-present Report. It cannot be doubted 
that a field of wide, though. minor educational usefulness 
exists in this direction if it is properly worked, and His 
Honor will expect all Inspectors to see that this field is not 
overlooked. 

Want of interest in matters educational is complained of as 
permeating Local Boards, and society generally in the Pro- 
vince, 





Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab, for 
the Agricultural Year, 1st October 1887 to 30th September 1888. 


HE Report on Land Revenue Administration in the Pun- 

jab for the agricultural year, Ist October 1887 to 30th 

September 1888, tells of a season of deferred and insufficient 

rainfall, sufferings from drought, and agricultural distress neces- 
sitating remissions of revenue. 

In the kharif harvest there was an increase of ten lakhs of 

acres in the area under pulses and millets—unsatisfactory crops 
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only resorted to at a pinch—and there was a falling off of 4% 
lakhs of acres, or 41 per cent., in the area under cotton. : 
The price of wheat, which the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture considers a fair index to the prices of other food 
grains, is held to have “ruled steady” throughout the year, 
By which is meant, that it was never cheap, and was dear 
during three months out of twelve. 
rhe railways, we are told, helped greatly to maintain this 
steadiness, Indeed, they have “ no doubt revolutionized the 
economic conditions of many parts of the Punjab during the 
last decade,” and the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that, on 
the whole, the new state of things will probably tend to the 
advantage of the people. | 
When a famine next unhappily occurs, it will be clearly incumbent upon 
Government to watch the state of markets and traffic in the early stages of 
distress more keenly and minutely than would have been the case under 
former conditions. The question of the food-supply and material condition 
of the poorer classes of the population has been under enquiry during the 
year, and it is satisfactory to note that it has been generally reported, that 
only in the case of the menial castes and the poorer classes of tenants, and 
then only in unusual years, is there any reason to believe that the standard 
of sustenance is apt to fall dangerously low. To meet the occurrence of 
special calamity, famine precautionary measures, including famine preven- 
tive and relief schemes, have been adopted in accordance with the principles 


laid down by Government for all districts which are likely to require them ; 
and during the year under report the Provincial Famine Code was approved 


by the Government of India and issued to District Officers. 

Apparently the Punjab Putwarees and Kanongoes have 
mended their ways ; as is attested by a reduction in the number 
of unpassed Kanongocs from 112 to 60, while as regards Put- 
warees, it is hoped that in a few years the supply of candidates 
with educational qualifications will be sufficient to enable 
Collectors to reject all such as have not passed the Middle 
School Examination. Meanwhile, there is a tendency to in- 
creased activity on the part of Tehsildars ; field maps flourish, 
and more care is bestowed on the preparation of accurate re- 
turns, It is abundantly clear from the cxtracts made from the 
reports of District Officers thata great and real improvement 
has taken place in the last few years, as regards all classes of 
revenue work connected with the maintenance of village re- 
cords. At the same time it has to be admitted that perfection 
is far from having been attained. We take it, for our part, 
that when the ferfect Putwaree is devcloped, it will be high time 
for the Millenium to set in. 

Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts during the year amounted to Rs, 3,07,172 and 
Rs. 35,684 respectively, and recoveries, exclusive of interest, to 
Rs. 2,48,141 and Rs. 99.502, The allotment of the Province, 
under the former Act has been reduced from 5 to 414 lakhs, 
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while the allotment for loans under Act XII of 1884 has been 
raised from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 50,000. In certain cases advances 
under Act XII of 1884 have been made in circumstances which 
the Lieutenant-Governor thinks do not really justify such loans, 
As an instance of this may be noticed the advances made for 
the purchase of sugarcane sced mentioned in the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon. Sir James Lyall considers 
that advances for purchase of bullocks should be made only 
where there has been unusual loss of cattle by disease or famine, 
and that as regards loans for the purchase of seed, Government 
ought not to try to take the place of village traders’ in ordinary 
times,and should make such loans only when it is found that in 
a certain tract, or some area not less than a whole village, the 
people, owing to some calamity, have not been able to keep up, 
or have lost their seed grain and cannot get it from the traders, 
or can only get it at very dear rates, and there is danger of a 
serious contraction of the area of sowing. 

The Report contains much evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of private and district canals, and minor irrigation works. 
The area served by these was 9,28.542 acres—or nearly half 
as much as the area irrigated from Government canals. Settle- 
ments were in progress during the year under review in North 
Umballa, Karnal-Umballa, Ferozepore and Gurdaspore ; and 
operations were commenced in other districts. 

Sir James Lyall had hoped in the present review to specially ac- 
knowledge the successful labours of Colonel Wace, First Financial Com- 
missioner, in connection with the Punjab Tenancy and Land Revenue 
Acts, and to congratulate the Province upon his return from short furlough 
which the state of -his--health- compelled him to take last spring. This, 
however, was not to be, as four days before this report was submitted to 
Government, Colonel Wace was suddenly taken away from those among 
whom he was working. It is only possible, therefore, for the Lieutenant- 
Governor to direct that the present review terminate with the republication 


of the notice of Colonel Wace’s life and work which His Honor caused to 
be placed on record in the Pumjab Government Gazette of March 28th, 1889. 





eS 


Report on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlements of Port Blair and the 
Nicobars for the year 1887-88. : 


pattern zmpertum in imperio is that of the Andaman 
A Islands. Weare glad to a learn that its conduct has 
been satisfactory and that the police presented “an appear- 
ance which might well be envied by many corps of the re- 
cular army.’ Under the heading Crzmznal Justice we are told 
that, for the third consecutive year, the cases in which free people 
were concerned has been the same, namely 45, whilst the 
number of free persons implicated has fallen from 62 to 57, 
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Out of 19 acquittals, eight occurred in petty cases such as 
assault and insult, four in cases connected with theft, and 
the remaining five in cases under special laws, such as excise, 
and abetting convict offences. But the old Adam is stil] 
strong with some of the convict settlers, for eight cases of 
murder and attempt at murder are on the record. The estimated 
value of jail manufactures was Rs. 4,04,160 against its. 
3,03,383 in the previous year, and the work of the Weayv- 
ing Department has been carried on successfully and profitably. 
The same remark applies to the reclamation of 465 acres of 
mangrove swamp in the northern district, and 378 acres in the 
southern. Moreover 315 acres of virgin forest were cleared 
by Government labour and 193 acres by self-supporters, The 
tea garden at Navy Bay continues to flourish, and gave a net 
cash profit last year of Rs. 14,046. The garden at Goplaka- 
bung, though still in its infancy, has also done well. The 
seedlings of Liberian coffee planted out last year are also 
favourably reported on. The island forest department yielded 
a profit of Rs. 8,358 in cash, and book credits for Rs. 69,266. 
Padouk to the extent of 653 tons figures amongst the island ex- 
ports. Whereas seven elephants died in 1886-87, only one 
succumbed during the year under review—a happy result 
attributed, we note, to resumption of the issue of grain 
rations. The sick rate amongst the convicts was 59°7 against 
581 per ezz//e in 1886-87 ; but the death-rate rose from 199 
per mille to 24 per mile, The senior medical officer attributes 
this increase partially to the removal of the restriction in the 
selection of convicts for transportation to the Andamans. 
Convict clothing is manufactured at the female jail; and 
there were at work on the last day of the year 105 looms 
fitted with fly shuttles, exclusive of 20 looms put up in the 
refractory ward. Small gratuities were allowed to the women 
for work done, with the result of a large increase in the 
average outturn per loom. Employment was found for invalid 
convicts in making chairs, fancy baskets, &c., out of rattan. 
Burmese convicts, however, do not bear a good character with 
the authorities at the Andamans, They “have no idea of 
discipline, are constantly losing their tin numbers, and making 
away with their clothing and utensils; are malingerers and 
incorrigible thieves, and much addicted to running away.’ 
Seventy-five convicts escaped during the. year; but with the 
exception of seven all have been recaptured. 

For public works the budget allotment for 1887-88 was Rs. 
37,700: the cash expenditure was Rs. 37565. The Chatham 
and Protheroepore Saw Mills worked successfully, turning out 
tea boxes which found a market in Calcutta. Workmanship in 
the district workshops cantinues to improve every year. - 
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About the Andaman Orphanage the Revd. C, H. Chard, who 
is in charge of it, writes :— 


At the beginning of the year there were five Andamanese and four 
Nicobarese boys in the orphanage. In August. two Nicobarese boys were 
added, and again in November six sent by Mr. Man, the officer in charge 
of the Nicobars. In December last the orphanage teacher, Mr. Soloman, 
was left on Car Nicobar by the Awangtung on one of the Chief Com- 
missioner’s tours through the islands, and after a stay of a few days, was 
picked up on the return voyage together with five boys—a further addition 
to the orphanage. Thus at the end of the year there were five Andamanese 
and seventeen Nicobarese boys in the institution. 

It is to be regretted that the number of Andamanese orphans has 
remained stationary ; but the rapidly approaching extinction of the race 
from which the boys ate drawn sufficiently accounts for the fact, and indeed 
leads us to fear that even our present numbers may not be maintained, 
These five boys, however, have enjoved the very best health all through the 
year. In April three of them took French leave, and vanished for a_ brief 
space into the jungle —a gratification which their Bohemian instincts seem 
to demand occasionally, for on the whole, they are very happy and con- 
tented underthe mild restraint of the orphanage rule. Instruction has 
been regularly given to then, but very largeiy orally rather than though the 
medium of books—an i:ksome method of instruction for children of nature 
such as these. Their manners are good; in church their demeancur is 
singularly grave; they are fond of neat apparel when they appear in 
public and keep themselves tidy. They paid the parsonage a visit a short 
time ago and, as their manner is, circulated freely all over it. Observing 
one of their curly wigs more than ordinarily tidy, I suspected the owner 
of having indulged his vanity before my toilet glass and using my hair 
brushes. On enquiry, however, he proved innocent of the charge: he had 
only brushed up his curly locks with my blacking brush! 

The influence of their Christian teacher and home has told favourably 
upon them, and I have no doubt thatif in past years the boys had been in 
chaige of a Christian master of high character, instead of being committed 
io the care of aconvict heathen pahrawala, wide and lasting good would 
have been done. The boys aie always inthe company of their teacher, 





Progress Report of Forest Admintstratic in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal for the year 1887-88. 


R. A. L. HOME, Conservator of Forests, Bengal, has sub- 
mitted his progress report for 1887-88, from which we 
cather that receipts were greater, and charges less than in. the 
previous year, resulting in_a profit on working of Rs. 2,67,426 or 
Rs. 36,573 more than in 1&86-87, clear of charges, while the 
eutturn of wood was 26,041,197 cubic feet solid. The total 
area of reserved forests on the 31st March 1888 was 3,191,381 
acres, 

We are glad to hear that the controlling staff has at last been 
brought up to its sanctioned strength, and now consists of one 
Conservator and twelve Deputy and Assistant Conservators. 
We are inclined to think that it would be economical to 
Strengthen it still further, but forest work does not commend 
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itsclf to the Bengalee Baboo. In his Resolution on Mr. Homie’s 
Report the Lieutenant-Governor says :— 

“The unpopularity of the service among natives of India in 
these Provinces appears, from the Conservator’s remarks, to 
have been as noticeable as ever, and it is stated that many 
applicants for appointment as foresters either declined to 
accept the posts offered them on learning that their head- 
quarters were located in the forests, or, having joined, remained 
in the service for a brief interval only. The circumstance was 
remarked with regret by the Government of India last year, 
and the suggestion was then thrown out that it might be desir- 
able to try the experiment of importing foresters from other 
parts of India. This proposal has been considered by the 
Licutenant-Governor in consultation with the Conservator, but 
it does not scem that effect can be given to it without increased 
expenditure ; and although there is some difficult in obtaining 
candidates locally, it does not appear that it is by any means 
an insuperable one. The inhabitants of the Lower Provinces 
are of many races, and they cannot all be deficient in the 
tastes or qualification requisite for efficient service in the Depart- 
ment.” 

Paragraph 5 of the Resolution is suggestive. It runs thus :— 

In consequence of the anomalous position occupied by the Forest 
Officer of the Gorruckpore Division in his operations on the Bengal side 
of the river, it was found that the old rules for the collection of drift timber 
in the river. Gunduck had led to much friction between the Forest and 
Civil Officers, and in all probability to the considerable loss of revenue 
to Government. After full discussion, the rules have recently been 
superseded and amended, and it is hoped that the work will now be carried 
out more satisfactorily. Since the close of the year a proposal has been 
made to apply the rules to ‘the Koosee river also. 

A record of observations departmentally made, shows that 
forest regeneration by means of natural reproduction has general- 
ly succeeded well. Favourable accounts have been received 
from all the sub-divisions, especially in regard to sal trees. 





Records of the Geological Survey of India: Vol. XXII: 
Part 2; 1889. 


TIE May number of the records of the Geological Survey 
of India contains the following contributions :— 


Note on Indian Steatile, compiled by F. R. Mallet, Superintendent, Geo- 
logical Survey of India. 

Distorted pebbles in the Siwalik conglomerate ; by C. S. Middlemiss, 
"B.A., Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With one 
plate). 

‘The Carboniferous Glacial Period.” Further Note by Dr. W. Waagen, 
on a letter from Mr, C. Berby, concerning traces of a Carboniferous Glacial 
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Period in S. America, Translated by E. C. Cotes, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum. 

Notes on Dr. W. Waagen’s “ Carboniferous Glacial Period,” by A. B. 
Wynne, F.G.S., and Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel. 

Report on the Oil-Fields of Twingoung and Beme, Burma; by Fritz 
Noetling, Ph. D., Palzeontologist, Geological Survey of India. (With one 
plate and a map). 

The Gypsum of the Nehal Nadi, Kumaun ; by C. S. Middlemiss, B.A. 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With a plate). 

On some of the Materials for Pottery obtainable in the neighbourhood of 
Jamalpur and of Umaria; by F. R. Mallet, Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, 





Statistical Tables for British India. 


FE have to thank the Government of Bengal for a Blue 
Book containing com prehensive, and carefully compiled 
Statistical Tables for British India, It must prove a most | 
useful work of reference. efi | 
In order to give some idea of its contents, we cannot do better | 
than quote the index on the title page :— 





J’ART 1.—Census. PART 12.—Paper Mills, 

2.—Emigration. 13.—Brewerics, 
3.—Railways. 14.—Collicries. 
4.—Forests. 15.—Large Industries. a: 
5.—Chinchona Cultivation. 10,—Joint Stock Com- 
6.—Tea Cultivation. panics, 
7.—Coffce Cultivation, 17.—Salt Revenue. 
8.—Cotton Cultivation, 18.—Customs Revenue. 
9.—Cotton Mills. 19.—Forcign Trade. 
1o.—Jute Mills. ai 20.—F oreign Shipping. 
11.—Woollen Mills, 21.—(Shipping) Wrecks 


Returns of the Rail-borne Trade of Bengal, for the quarter. 
ending the 31st December 1888. 


E have to thank the Bengal Secretariat for Returns of the 
Ratl-borne Trade of Lengal, for the quarter ending the 
31st December 1888. They do not call for any special remark. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Status of Woman in India: or a hand-book for Hindu 
Social Reformers. By Dayaram Gidumal, B.A., LLB., CS., 
Fellow of the Bombay University. Bombay: Printed at the 
“ Fort Printing Press,” 1889. 


Se is a compendium of the various opinions of a great 

number of gentlemen, distinguished and otherwise, on 
the subject of infant marriage, marriage expenses, enforced 
widowhood, the proper age for consummation of marriage and 
so forth. Here is what Sir Auckland Colvin has to say :-— 


The first thing to be done is to obtain from a large consensus of opinion 
amongst educated and influential natives a declaration hostile to these 
customs. If, as I understand from you, they rest on insecure legal bases, 
assistance should be given by natives interested in the matter, with the 
view of obtaining test decisions, . . . - . You need not to be remind- 
ed that, in matters of this kind, the Government cannot help you uniess 
and until you help yourselves. . . 

Try and get up, in each province, Sociéties having for their aim the object 
you are advocating, encourage discussion, however bitter in its tone 
against you personally ; and be no respecter of persons. Plain misrepre- 
sentations are best met by plain truths. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is of much the same 
opinion as the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, He says :— 

At all events Government ought not to take the initiative. I think ifa 
number of memorials from different associations all over the country, 
urging action and agreeing on a special line of action, were submitted, 
the hands of Government would be so far strengthened, that they might 
be justified in moving in the matter, and what I would suggest is that 
the associations all over the country which take an interest in the matter, 
be urged to adopt this method. . . I suppose the most hopeful outlook 
on this question is that the guidance of caste feeling will gradually fall 
into the hands of educated men who will lend their influence, and thus 
that of the caste, in support of the object you have in view. 


This is the opinion of the Gaekwar of Baroda :— 


I do not doubt that your programme is a workable one, and although no 
hard or fast rules can be laid down to control the evils, the natural leaders 
of the community can lend the weight of their influence in discouraging 
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i CRITICAL NOTICES. 


such practices; and my firm belief is that before the general public can 
take such an advanced view, the female population particularly must be 
brought under the civilizing influence of the school. Though I am fully 
aware that it is difficult to increase the age, I would not like to see it under 
full thirteen for comsummation. 


Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, C. I. E., betrays a dense ignorance, 
when he writes about English maids. It 1s impossible for him 
to have any conception of English chastity. It seems that he 
cannot even conceive the possibility of virtue in women. In 
reply to a communication from Mr. Malabari, we find him 
writing :— 

Your picture about the immorality resulting from widowhood is highly 
over-painted. . . Under the present state of human civilisation there 
must aways be a large number of men who will not or cannot marry, and as 
the proportion of men and women of marriageable age is all but exactly the 
same, there must always be large numbers of women who cannot get hus- 
bands, and nature must prevail in most of these, and the result will be im- 
morality. There is no escaping out of the difficulty. Every widow married 
takes away a husband from a maid, and your utmost efforts result in con- 
verting a number of maids into fallen women. The less the number of 
widows, the greater the number of maids who can never have husbands. 
You must not conclude from this that I am an enemy to widow-marriage : 
far from it ; I yield to none in advocating widow-marriage, but, advocate it 
on the broad ground of individual liberty of choice and not on account of 
immorality possible or contingent. You know well enough that in England 
maids number not by thousands but by hundreds of thousands, and you 
will not have the hardihood to tell me that all of them or the bulk of them 
are chaste or for the matter of that more chaste than our widows. Nor 
can you tell me that unchaste maids are better than unchaste widows. 


Rai Bahadur Sirdar Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh, late Joint 
Sessions Judge and Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
writes :— 

It must not be forgotten that priests derive a very large benefit from 
perpetual widowhood. A widow thinks that her misfortunes arise from 
her not having attended to religious duties in former lives, and therefore 
she must devote her time and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The 


wealth of most widows is devoured by priests. It is the widows, rich and 
poor, who maintain priesthood in luxury. 


Rai Mulraj, M. A., Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 
writes :— 

Ask any ordinary Hindu his views about widow marriage and he will 
tell you that widow marriage goes against Dharma. . ... . Mr 


Malabari perhaps does not know that against widow marriage the 
opinion of women among Hindus is even stronger than of men. 


Ambalal S. Desai says :— 


Speaking of Gujarat, I may safely assert that it (the evil of enforced 
widowhood) exists in a very small degree among the agricultural classes 
-who form the main bulk of the total population. It is in the urban 
communities, the Brahmins, the Banyas, and the kindred classes, that 
widowhood is enforced as an institution. Even among them the number 
of cases of females that are condemned by custom, prejudice, social 
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tyranny and the like, to lifelong misery and whose age may excite com- 
passion, is very small. I believe the census reports will bear out these 
remarks, 

As things stand now, few, if any, high class widows will think of com- 
plaining of the ill-treatment of them by their relatives or even strangers, 
There will be complaints, no doubt, but, I fear they will mostly be found 
to have proceeded from women of no character, acting from mean and 
selfish motives, whom it will be hardly proper to encourage by a free 
offer of State support. 





A Visit to Europe. By T. N. Mukharji. Calcutta : W. Newman 
& Co., 4, Dalhousie Square. London: Edward Stanford, 
55, Charing Cross, 1889. 


R. T. N. Mukharji was one of the three Indian delegates 
sent by the Government to take notes on the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886, and ashe had no intention of writ- 
ing any account of his travels, he kept no notes of them. On 
his return, however, to India, he was requested by the Manager 
of the /udian Nation to furnish that paper with a narrative 
of his foreign experiences, which he did in a series of weekly 
contributions, which are now reprinted in the volume before us. 

The book, as one may well imagine, is diffuse and somewhat 
stagey, though interspersed with shrewd remarks and _ observa- 
tions, and not entirely destitute of fine writing. Take this 
quotation from the opening chapter for instance :— 

The sun had finished his day’s work and prepared to retire for the night. 
Gradually he ceased to send forth his dazzling rays to the world below, 
his orb grew larger and milder, and at length putting on a red garb, which 
shed on the western firmament a glory of deep crimson, he suddenly dived 
into the blue waves of the distant horizon. The shades of evening now 
enveloped the world, and the reflection of the stars played backwards and 
forwards on the broad -bosom-of the-ocean as the ship rolled up and down. 

What struck our traveller most when in the great heart 
of London, was its extreme neatness and cleanliness, and the 
wealth displayed on all sides. He expresses his unqualified 
admiration of Westminster bridge as “one of the most beauti- 
ful bridges ” he had ever seen in his life, and the waters of the 
Thames as “silvery.” He then gives us a_ glimpse of the 
underground railway, and the other modes of locomotion 
both by land and water, all of which takes up a good deal of 
space. Under the protection of Sir George Birdwood, however, 
he has every opportunity of seeing “ English society ” in its best 
aspect, and naturally gets interested in politics, especially in 
the Irish question, about which he says :— 

The people of India are watching with keen interest this Irish con- 
troversy ; for they know that in time to come, though it may be very 


remote to-day, England will have to decide a bigger Home Rule question— 
the Home Ruie for India. 


Discoursing of Nihilists and their plots, Mr. Mukharji 
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remarks that “to fight or die for an idea is beyond the concep- 


tion of the Indian mind.” 


The following is an extract from the chapter devoted to the 
Exhibition :— 

The jewellery and most of the superior kinds of Indian art-ware were 
sold within a few days after the opening of the Exhibition. Besides 
jewellery, other articles that found most favour are pottery, metal-ware 
and lacquered-ware. The glazed pottery of Bombay, Halla, Multan, 
Jaipur and Khutja were all immediately sold. A happy adaptation on 
the Bombay pottery of scenes depicting Indian life two thousand vears 
ago, painted on the walls of the Ajanta cave temples, lent an additional 
interest to the plates and jars made inthe “ Wonderland Pottery Works,” 
The realistic nature and the artistic value of these paintings can only be 
expressed in Mr, Griffith’s own words *who, admiring a scene known as 
the ** Dying Princess,” says that—“ For pathos and sentiment, and the un- 
mistakeable way of telling its story, the picture cannot, I consider, be 
surpassed in the history of art.’ The Khurja pottery of ferracotta 
ground with green ornaments was universally liked. Benares brass-ware, 
shining like gold, made a very picturesque show, and their low prices 
vlaced them within the reach of poorer visitors, who wanted to carry 
away with them a token of their visit to the Exhibition. Nor was the 
sober coloured ware made in Moradabad less in demand. The lacquered 
wooden articles of Pakpattan, Der4 Jsmail Khan and other places in the 
Panjib found a ready sale. But ivory work, embroidery, shawls and 
textile fabrics did not find much favour. Immense quantities of bead 
bracelets and necklets (Audraksha) were sold to ladies. Many visitors, 
who came late and found everything worth having, sold, were most dis- 
appointed. Among them, I am sorry to say, Professor Max Miiller was one. 


Mr. Mukharji acknowledges that 


Eight months’ time is too short a period to study a people and what- 
ever opinion I formed of them I state with great hesitation, specially, 
considering how very soon a change, pleasurable though it was, came over 
my first impressions with the rapid expansion of my experience of Eng- 
lish life. At first 1 took the English to be a selfish people, but when I 
considered the noble sacrifices every day credited to Englishmen all over 
the world, I abandoned this idea. History has related a thousand in- 
stances of their self-sacrifice for public good, and thousands occur every 
year in private life which are not cognizable to history. 


Nevertheless :— 

I thought the English uncharitable. But who support thousands of 
schools and dispensaries in England, subscribe princely sums to famine 
funds, establish scientific institutes, found libraries, endow museums and 
bequeath large fortunes for the benefit of future generations? These 
are, generally, private persons. The same man, who would not only re- 
fuse a penny to a hungry beggar but hand him over to the police, would 
the next day give a hundred thousand pounds for the foundation of a 
hospital for the blind and the infirm. A principle guides an English- 
man in all his actions and he firmly adheres to it. 


On the much-abused and misunderstood drink question, 
Mr. Mukharji writes moderately, and the following excerpt gives 
one the ideas of an oriental of what he is pleased to designate 
English castes :— 

English castes may be roughly summarised as follows:—(1) Royal 
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family and the upper circle of old nobility ; (2) lower circle of old nobili- 
ty: (3) untitled relations of nobility with independent means, recently 
created nobility. and merchant princes who have formed marriage con- 
nections with aristocratic families ; (4) near relations of nobility without 
any independent means waiting for a_ bequest or on the look out for a good 
marriage. These form what is called the “upper ten thousand” or the 
“ society,’ which patronise, tolerate or lionise individuals not born in 
the purple, who have acquired eminence in the race course, theatres, fine 
arts, science, literature or in public service. Among the non-society men 
there are innumerable castes based chiefly on money, a slight deference 
being also paid to bitth. Like the Hindus, the English people do not 
eat, drink, or form marriage connections with individuals of a lower caste, 
and like our pious Bréhmans the punctilious man among them would 
plunge into a bath immediately after his return from a meeting of low 
caste people which he had to attend for electioneering or other purposes. 
Sometimes he takes a perfumed bath to thoroughly cleanse himself of 
the defilement. Once I asked a gentleman the reason for this : he gave 
me the same reason asa Travancore Brahman would give for not touch- 
inga Pulliah. In the matter of food and drink caste-rules are not so 
strict there as they are .in India, for in that country religion has not made 
such rules sacred and solid. An English Brahman is allowed to eat and 
drink with a low caste manin hotels, passenger ships and other public 
places, in short where he cannot help it. But it must be said to his credit 
that even On such occasions he does his best to keep his caste intact by 
holding himself as much aloof as he can from people of lower grades, 
In passenger ships he soon forms a separate circle composed of people of 
his own rank, among whom he sits and with whom he takes the afternoon 
tea, that being the only occasion when it is possible for him to shew his 
superiority. Although such occasional mixing with people in lower grades 
of life does not make the English Brahman liable to lose his caste, he must 


not therefore too freely mix with them. His people would look down 


upon him if he did so. High caste women and clergymen are however 
allowed to go to poor people’s houses on charitable purposes. 

Intermarriage between high and low castes is not to be thought of, 
except in cases where a poor English Brahman is obliged to marry for 
the sake of money into-the- family of a merchant who has recently ac- 
quired his wealth and wants to get into society. The bride and his people 
are taken into society not without much grumbling, and it is only in subse- 
quent generations that the family can thoroughly establish itself in it. 
But woe to him who marries alow caste woman without money; down 
descends upon him the thunder of excommunication. 

Then we have an account of a luncheon at Windsor at the 
Queen’s command, with a sketch of the State apartments ; and 
within a week of the visit to Windsor, of a garden party at 
Marlborough House, in which he deprecates his inability to 
describe the dress worn by the Princess of Wales on the 
occasion, but makes amends by declaring her to be the goddess 
of the English people, worshipped and beloved by all, the 
pride of the nation. After the Marlborough House festivities, 
came a ball given by the Lord Mayor of Londonin honor 
of the Indian and Colonial representatives ; then a peep into 
Drury Lane and the Alhambra, and lastly a visit by special train 
to exploit His Grace the Duke of Bedford’s experimental farm 


at Nobwen. 
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Our author next “does” Scotland and is charmed with every 
thing he saw there, and lastly bids adieu to England on the 
13th December to pay a flying visit to Haarlem and from 
thence to Paris. We need not, however, detain the reader by 
retailing many personal incidents, as in this part of the book 
there is nothing special to record, but would refer them to 
the book itself which, if not instructive to the European 
mind, will however give a fair idea how such things are viewed 
though the lenses of an Asiatic mind veneered over with Western 
high education. 





India: a Descriptive Poem By H. B. W. Garrick. Esq., Assis- 
tant Archeologist to the Government of India. London: 
Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1889. 


OETA nascitur non fit is an assumption as old as the universe, 
Mr. Garrick has felt himself called upon to write in poetry, 
and he has thus spoilt what might have beena more or less useful 
Guide to India for the sake of a quasi-Spenserian stanza. 
Mr. Garrick styles his lucubration /udia: a descriptive poem ; 
and therewith starts from some indefinite point in dAvyavadrta— 
defined by him by the way, as “an ancient name for India.” 


What time this land was Aryavarta named, 
And its triangle* of vast hills and plains, 

The leal stock held of Aryans whilome famed, 
Whose blood has since endur’d so many stains— 
Now runs in myriad channels, myriad strains, 

Breeds, tribes and sects and castes and creeds and 

guilds. 
Where now this doutremer, now that one, reigns ; 

No tribe for long the Indic sceptre wields, 

And huge chaotic mass a Babel-medly builds ; 


The system of caste arose, it appears, from the monstrous and 
incidented superiorities in the behaviour of subdued and 
subduers :— 


While last the szonsons, + Bengal seems a lake, 
So here the Aryans sang for rain no more, 
Nor drove their flocks a-stream their thirst to slake, 
As they were wont to do in days of yore: 
Here meek serfs brought their wants up to the door 
Whilst they scorn’d business of the herds and leas, 
And learnt mankind to govern, and ruled o’er 
The rude, submissive aborigines 
Yclept Gonds and Sonthials, Kols, Nagas and Swiris. 


All this was very pretty as far as it went; but 


° “Thus wise arist the bellic drueric deeds 
The which gave birth to Asya’s epic strain.”’ 





* The abstract conformation of India is described by the earliest 
Eastern geographers as a triangle. | ¥ The seasonal rains, 
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Thus wise also arist priestly supremacy, For— 


** Soon the priests began to wield 
A right more searching strong than warriors’s sword and shield.” 


By virtue of superior knowledge and constant cohesion 
they became an aristocracy, more powerful than Rome's, a 
hierarchy with more widespread influence than the Papal 
throne and cardinalate of the middle ages :— 

The people no more saw the flashing sword 
And battle-axe of Rajnayas * who won 
This fairest land ; but ever heard the word 
Of gain that fell to sacrifices done 
By saintly, Brahman wights who thereupon 
Pre-eminent grew o’er the unarméd roy’ls, 
Transform’d the old, religious faith FT to one 
That made them first in privilege and spoil £ — 
Of all goods things the heirs, exempt from toils and 
moils.§ 


Mr, Garrick deplores the dissensions and intrigues that 
followed ; is angry because the Brahmins of Oudh refused 
to intermarry with the Brahmins of Bengal; resents the 
Brahman ordained law of etiquette— 


Of hairbreadth etiquette which o’ershadows all. 


He wants to know— 
Have men no grace to hope or dread complore? 


=e Ch Rr bh Bem a yivitip nan 54 _ 
be e+ nat Oe LS dais i 


To remedy this sad state of things, Mr, Garrick takes an ex- 
cursion into Buddhism—a cult that seems to have found favour 
with our author, who writes apropos of Buddha Gautama :— 


In that prince sweetly sung by Avon’s swan, 
Who pray’d for his release from this vile clay,|| 





* ze, princely races—the Kshatriyas, or warriors, from amongst whom 
the Indian kings were chosen. 
} The foundation of the sharper caste distinctions is assigned by 
2 M. Duncker to 800 B. C., and the rise of Brahmanism, by M. Miller, at 
MN between 800 and 600 B. C. 
E t Aristobulus tells us he saw two Brahmans in an Indian market, where 
they took what food they liked—e.g., honey and sesame—without charge, 
and that all the laity anointed them with sesame oil. | 
§ The king, though dying of hunger, may not take tribute from the 
Brahman, who pays his sixth (the usual tribute of the other orders) in 
intercessions and prayers.—Manu, vii. 133, and Bohlen, /wden, ii. 46. 
|| ** O, that this too too solia flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.” 


f Hamlet, act i. sc. 2. 


This, if it went no further, would strike the true note of the advanced 
pessimism of Biiddha’s philosophy. We see, however, in act iii. sc I, 
reference to the “something after death,’”’ which is eminently foreign to 
the Buddhistic notion of the eternal nothingness which they call Wzrvana. 
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A light like Baddh’s glow’d, though more pale and 
wan ; 

For it could not suffice to show his way, 

And still he spoke neath orthodoxy’s sway, 
Of ill “ we know not of,” and of a “ bourn,” 

And Cowardice, and all the dread array 
Of fears that fright the weak :—The Biaddh has torn 
From his Nirvana, dezag—hence power to joy or mourn, 

* * 7 * cd 


The next verse begins— 
Now tarry I: can I remember ought of India’s wars ? 


And then, after due reference to immortal Homer, the 
Mantuan’s hero Afneas and Mr. MacPherson’s Ossian, he 
leads his readers through an abbreviated issue of Mahabharata 
—a most sanguinary business :— 

Wheel lock’d in wheel, the tangled, blood-stain’d cars 
Y rode by heroes, dash right o’er the Dead ; 

Loud clang bright arms,—and as the flow’r-born Mars * 
And Diomedes, Dards and Grecians led,— 
So Kurtis and Pandavs each had brave head : 

The first had Bhishma vet’ran of the clan, 
With Duryodhan, who fought in cars that sped : 


The Pandiis had Y idhishtra in their van, 
And eke his brothers four—a hero every man. 


There is of course a lot about the invasion of Alexander 


the Great. Apropos of his famous battle with Porus, we are 
told :— 
The wary Macedonian had decreed 
To spread his forces thin with gaps between,— 
The madden’d elephants nor riders heed 
Nor goring irons, but with an anguish keen 
Down pight dense-rangéd fr iends, while fone escape 
serene ; 


The next line is— 
Hither and thither rage the monsters brems. 


We should like to know the meaning of brem. Also 


the meaning of the previous line. 
Canto 2 of this remarkable poem opens with a bird’s eye 


a 


view of the national dress. Thus :— 


Pathans fT shave pates ; but Sikhs f ne’er cut the hair— 
Both turbans wear: one pointed, t’other round, 
Bengalees § always keep the head quite bare, 
Nor cover it when May’s suns scorch the ground. 
The Bombay Parsees|| with black mitres crown’d, 


7™ 








* Mars (according to Ovid) was the son of Juno and a flower. 
t Afghans. 
- A warlike sect called Sikis=“‘disciples,” founded by Giri Nanak. 
§ People of Bengal, 
i The original fire-worshippers of Persia, now settled in the S, W. pro: 


vinces of British India. 
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Are thus proclaim’d Zor’astrian Ghebers old 
Who for their household gods a refuge found 
In India’s southern ports, when Islam bold 
Made mosques of their fire-altars, moslems of their fold. 


Of Bengalee dress in special it is thus written :— 


But further to the east—in Bengal’s swamp— 

The peasant’s wardrobe is far less replete ; 
Nor have they need of much Sartorian pomp 

Where fifty is the lowest Fahrenheit : 
Hence bare their heads, arms, bodies, legs and feet ; 
With small loin-cloth alone they are engirt.— 

The female’s dress in one cloth is complete, 
Called sari which “ does” bonnet, jacket, skirt. 
The minimum of cloth and maximum of dirt. 


These are the only national costumes 
Bengalee ; for the hybrid dress of those 
Above the peasantry, freely assumes 
Our own Britannic articles of clothes: 
Our shirt serves them for jacket,—lady’s hose 
Like histrionic “ tights * worn, are their trews, 
And reach up to their loin-cloth from their toes; 
Essential, too, are patent leather shoes, 
Wights paramented thus we clepe Bengal Babi. ® 


Dress disposed of, we are afforded much information about 
tombs, ruined cities, and monuments of sorts, 

Here is Mr. Garrick’s farewell :— 

Farewell, Farewell to regal India ! 
Tempter of many a Naval sail and oar 
From Greece, Gaul, Portugal ; just now we are 
The British warders of thy briny door. 
Great are thy stores of Love and Beauty’s lore, 
Jn esse and in the pages of thy scribes, 
O Hind !1I mournthee ’mid these billow’s roar, 
As this good barque her anchor-chain imbibes, 
And the unsalted writhe ’mid Neptune’s covert gibes, 

We regret to add that a more unfortunate book than this we 
have seldom come across. Mr. Garrick will no doubt be surprised 
to be told that throughout this poem he has been talking prose, 
He evidently has a wealth of knowledge about India, and we can- 
not help thinking he has absolutely thrown it away by giving it 
to the public in this shape. 





Colburn’s United Service Magazine, with which ts incorporated 
the Army and Navy Magazine. March 1889. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 

OLBURN’S United Service Magazine for March opens with a 
suggestive article on “The Arming of Field Artillery.” 

Colonel the Hon’ble A. Parnell, R. E. (retired), gives his opinions 

as to the connection of military officers and the press, and 





* An honorific prefix applied in Bengal to the gentry. 
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deprecates anonymity. Mr. Charles J. Cooke translates from 
the Russian a paper by A. V. Eliséef, on Zhe Limportance of 
Asta Minor for Russia. Lieut. Chamberlain, R. N., dis- 
cusses the inefficiency of the present system of Naval Edu- 
cation. There are also several miscellaneous contributions. Al. 
together this is a specially interesting number of Colburn’s, 





A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the Panjabi 
Language: By the Rev. Wm, St. Clair Tisdall, M.A, 
C.M.S., (one of the Hebrew Examiners, University of 
Bombay, &c., &c.,) London : Triibner & Co,, Ludgate Hill, 
1889. 


M ESSRS. Triibner & Co. of Ludgate Hill are perhap, 
i more potent arbiters of education in India than Sir 
Alfred Croft even, or any other distinguished Director 
of Public Instruction. One of their latest aids to the 
cause they serve is “ A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book 
of the Panjabi language, by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, 
M.A. <A judiciously compiled and altogether commendable 
handbook for students. 





Serious Crime in an Indian Province: By Eustace J. Kitts, 
B.C.S. Bombay: Printed at the Education Society’s Presss, 
Byculla, 1889. 

) HIS book is a reprint, with additions, of some articles 

in the “ Pioneer.” Mr, Kitts is a Bengal Civilian of 
some fourteen years experience, and hence the book is full 
of varied but solid information regarding the subject treated. 

Mr. Kitts prefaces his book with a consideration of the special 

causes influencing crime, such as season, density of population, 

eeographical position, existence of criminal tribes and the 
like. He then treats of murder, dacoity, robbery, cattle- 
theft, house-breaking and ordinary theft. 

It is shown that the districts on either side of the Jumna 
suffer from being in different provinces, and from the conse- 
quent absence of a common head and unity of action, “ The 
cattle lifters from Saharanpur down to Bulandshahr, are quick 
to take advantage of this fact : avoiding the ordinary fords, 
and swimming their cattle across the stream, they disappear 
into another province. The case is much more serious when 
a native State is the neighbour, for here, in addition to an 
occasional loss of touch, there is a vital difference of police 
organisation.” The author might have said that in many 
cases there is an entire absence of police organisation. He 
notes that Moradabad and Bareilly suffer from the proximity 
of the little native State of Rampur; Bhartpur, Dholpur 
and Gwalior are troublesome neighbours to Muttra and Agra, 
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while Banda and Hamirpur suffer from bordering on Bundel- 
cund, Such facts are only too well known to the adminis- 
trators of British districts bordering on native territory. The 
Tributary States, which march with Orissa, afford a refuge for 
criminals: Hill Tipperah is an obstacle to following up the 
perpetrators. of crimes in Tipperah ; while cattle-raiders into 
Chumparun, Durbhunga and Purneah make Nepal their basis 
of operation. The greatest difficulties, in this respect, ar2 
said to be experienced by the British districts which adjoin 
the Nizam’s territory, Inter-provincial difficulties are being 
to some extent removed under the Act which amended the 
Police Act, V of 1861. Sarun , Lower Provinces) is separated 
by a river from Goruckpore (N.-W. P.), and thieves run from 
one to the other. Within the province, thanks to several 
conferences that have been held for drawing up rules on the 
subject, the communication between the police of different 
districts has become much closer, and the vagrant criminal 
classes are beginning with dismay to perceive the difference. 
“ Anyone,” says the writer, “ wishing to form a practical and 
dispassionate estimate of the result of thirty years’ British 
rule, could not do better than, taking General Sleeman’s Diary 
in his hand and following his footsteps, compare what he 
himself sees with the description recorded forty years ago 
(of Oudh) by that accurate and impartial observer.” But 
whom has the writer in his mind’s eye, when he says “ anyone ? ” 
The man who in these days of party and politics wishes to 
form a truthful and dispassionate estimate of the results of 
British rule is, as the writer no doubt knows well, a veritable 
“rara avis in terris,’ whether he is a white swan or a black 
swan. The Member of Parliament migratory swan only wants 
such facts as will fit in with and coroborate his preconceived 
hobbies and prejudices. The native swan is prone to dilate 
on the excellent management of Native States, but all the 
same he takes good care to praise only from a safe distance— 
pulcrino e longinquo ! 

The phases of crime are much the same in all provinces : 
each and every province can show its ghastly list of murders. 
“Qne woman is recorded as having had an intrigue with 
her own son-in-law.” Such cases are not rare: intrigues 
between fathers and daughters are more rare, but not un- 
known. A girl of seventeen who had not yet gone to 
live with her husband, poisoned her child with opium and 
dhatura ; a Thakur widow suffocated her illegitimate baby ; 
a Brahmani widow had a child by a Chamar ; another had a 
child by a Brahman, and cut it in two with a bill-hook ; a 
third killed her child and buried it in her own house, These 
cases may all be cited as instances of the evil of enforced 
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widowhood. Another woman forced a needle into her child’s 
brain ; a second choked her infant with tobacco; a third 
thrust her baby into an earthen pitcher ; a fourth battered in 
her child’s head with a stone ; a fifth placed her infant on a 
slab and strangled it by bending a stick over its wind-pipe,” 
The author mentions a curious case, in which a leper killed a 
boy in order to eat his liver as a cure for hisleprosy. Instances 
of murder, za order to charge some enemy with the crime, are 
unknown in the annals of Western crime, and we have known 
Europeans who have refused to believe that there can be such 
cases. “A man in Jhansi killed his daughter because his neigh- 
bour had slandered her, in order that the girl's blood might 
be upon the neighbour’s head. A master murdered his servant 
and threw the body before his enemy’s door, solely in order 
to bring a false charge against the latter, A similar case 
occurred in Azimgur five years later : a boy was murdered by 
his grandfather and uncle; they threw the body into a 
sugar-cane field, and then charged the owner with the crime. 

The author’s remarks about dacoity will be read with interest 
by those who do not know the country: but there is nothing 
new to those who have to administer justice. Revenge or lust, 
and not gain, are occasionally the motives for dacoity, and this 
fact, together with the cruelty of dacoits, may be reasons for 
the readiness of native juries to convict in dacoity cases. The 
author mentions a dacoity in a Brahman’s house in Sitapur, 
in which the leader of the party raped the Brahman’s wife. It 
is said that young bloods in Burmah sometimes commit dacoity 
to secure some young woman who has rejected their advances. 
Moreover, a man shows his prowess by conducting a successful 
dacoity : it is regarded as a sort of “ baptism of fire,” and the 
Burmese lasses are more ready to bestow their favours on 
those who have received their “ baptism of dacoity.” Where 
such ideas prevail, no wonder Sir Charles Crosthwaite finds 
it difficult to stamp out dacoity. The diabolical cruelty of 
dacoits is notorious ; they used to pile tow steeped in oil on old 
women and set fire to it, in order to compel disclosure of 
treasure, Even now cases are known in which a blazing 
torch is held to a woman’s breast for the same purpose. 

The book deals only with serious crime ; but ordinary crime 
(including non-cognizable offences) would afford material for a 
far more interesting book: the custom, manners, and habits 
of a people are principally discernible in non-cognizable* crime. 





* A non-cognizible offence is an offence for which a police officer may 
not arrest without a warrant. 
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The Indian Church Quarterly Review : April, 1889. The 
Oxford Mission Press, Calcutta, 


HE subject of the first article is “ The Community Life asa 
Missionary Method.” This is split into two portions, each 
by a different writer. Both portions are thoughtfully and earnest- 
ly written. The Rev. A. Clifford is of opinion that the strictrule 
of contemplation and secluded life is now-a-days unwholesome ; 
that the reasons which excused it in former times do not exist 
now. What he approves of is the community of life in its active 
aspect, that is, an association of men agreeing to live and work 
together for the sake mainly of the good of those who are 
outside their own body. He does not approve of the celibate 
life as an absolute condition of Missionary work, 


“ It may ba right and reasonable for supporters of Missions to require, 
for the sake of economy. that.a certain proportion of Missionaries shall be 
unmarried men, or that all shall remain unmarried till they have worked a 
certain term of years ; but in my opinion, it would be unjust in itself, and as 
impolitic:-as it would be unjust, to refuse men for Mission work merely 
because they are married or are intending eventually to marry.” 

The Church Missionary Society does not ask any vow of 
poverty ;now does it approve vows of celibacy. It believes 
that the married state is a holy and-honourable one,—quite as 
holy and honourable in itself as the unmarried state. It holds 
there is no virtue in celibacy as such, and that it is only valuable 
as enabling’ a man in certain positions to practise a greater 
economy and more undistracted attention to work. Under the 
same title, Miss Goreh points out the undoubted success of 
sisterhoods in England : and advocates the formation of Indian 
sisterhoods. There is no reason why European, Eurasian and 
native women should not be able to live and work together. 


The Rev. A. G, Lewis continues to write of “ The Position 
and Prospects of the Church in India.” The article contains 
several good and original suggestions. The writer points out 
that Missionaries have hitherto mainly directed their efforts 
to the conversion of the lower castes, making few, feeble and 
very occasional attempts to convert the higher castes. Sucha 
system would appear to be radically wrong. Conversion in 
India should proceed from the higher to the lower castes. 
Convert the higher castes ‘and the barrier of caste will be 
broken down, for Christianity knows nothing of it, and it is 
absurd to suppose that the lower castes will refuse the privilege 
of being elevated to the platform on which the higher stand, 
Convert the lower castes, and the iron bands of caste are rivet- 
ted with threefold strength. The writer considers the question, 
How best to take advantage of the religious ferment which 
is moving India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas? There 
are elements of religious truth even in the heathen systems, 
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and Missionaries must not altogether neglect them. India is 
only waiting for the touch which shall complete the process of 
evolution. Some natives throw in their lot with the Brahmo 
Soma4j ; some are in a state of suspended judgment ; some are 
avowed agnostics; many are weighing Christianity. India is 
waiting for the truth, and ready to accept it. Christianity, 
thinks Mr. Lewis, appears to be naturally the next step in the 
evolution of the spiritual life of the people ; and there are good 
reasons for agreeing with him. Certainly the Church in India 
has a glorious future open before her as a Missionary agency. 

In his notice of the Indian Reviews the Editor points out 
that we were wrong in saying that-the Calcutta Review was the 
only Quarterly Review published in India. What we meant 
was, that the Calcutta Review was the only general review that 
would accept articles on all subjects. It was far from our wish 
to disparage Mr. Dyer’s excellent and well-established publica- 
tion, and in compliance with his suggestion we gladly make 
this explanation. We need not say that we have the kindliest 
feelings towards our contemporary. We should also mention 
the existence of the “Indian Evangelical Review,” the well- 
known “ Quarterly Journal of Missionary Thought and Effort,” 
edited by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald. 
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Pdudaver Ajndtavasa, or the Exile in Disguise : a drama in seven 
acts : by Surendra Natha Bandyopédhydya: Valmiki Press ; 
Calcutta ; 1293 B. C. 


HIS is a drama written for representation at the local thea- 
tres. The subject is borrowed from the inexhaustible re- 
pertory of the J/ahkébhdraia, and comprises the whole of the 
Virdta Parba of that great epic. The opening scene is laid in 
the Dvaita-vana or primeval forest, to which the five Pandava 
Princes had exiled themselves in honourable fulfilment of a 
wager lost by them at a game of dice played with their cou- 
sins, the Kauravas, who coveted their lands and goods, The 
terms of the wager included twelve years’ lonely exile to the 
forest, which is supposed to be over at the commencement of 
the play, followed by one year’s residence in disguise, on con- 
dition that discovery or recognition by their enemies would 
entail the penalty of exile for another period of twelve years, 
followed again by a year’s residence in disguise. The Panda- 
vas selected the Court of King Virata as a safe place where 
.they could remain zucognito. The five Princes assumed five 
pseudonyms and entered the service of King Virata in differ- 
ent capacities ; their joint Queen-Consort Draupadi, entering 
the service of the Queen under the name of Sairindhri. 
Kichaka, brother of the Queen and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Virata forces, enamoured of Draupadi’s beauty, attempted 
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to outrage her modesty. Bhim, the second Pandava_ bro- 
ther, apprised of his evil intentions, concerted a plan with 
Draupadi, made her appoint a place to meet the lover, met him 
at the appointed place, and took revenge on the wicked 
monster by murdering him. Suspicion naturally fell on 
Draupadi, who was accordingly arrested, tried and ordered to 
be executed. But the improbability of the fact that a strong 
man like Kichaka could be murdered by a tender woman, 
coupled with her frequent warnings that she was attended by 
avenging gandharvas terrified the King who finally released her. 

‘Meanwhile, the news of the death of Kichaka, who was 
universally feared, spread far and wide, and several Kings 
attempted to conquer the Kingdom of Virata, At their head 
were the Kauravas, the cousins of the Pandavas. They in- 
vaded the country with a large army. But the Pandavas 
knowing that their term of one year’s residence in disguise 
was over, assumed their proper names, helped the King, and 
defeated the invading armies, On the repulse of the ene- 
mies King Virdta overcome with gratitude, acknowledged the 
eldest of the Pandava brothers as his lord and suzerain, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Yudhisthira. 

This episode forms a story complete in itself, but by treat- 
ing it desultorily, the present writer has failed to preserve the 
unity so necessary in drama, as well as the necessary sequence 
of events, wherein effects follow as matters of course from 
their causes. The writer is strong at descriptions, and has a 
thorough command of the language in which he writes. 

The versification of the piece is the broken and irregular 
blank verse introduced in-English by Southey in his Thalada, 
and of which Shelley’s Queen Mad is a fine example. It is well 
suited for the purpose of a play abounding in stirring inci- 
dents, but in unpractised hands has a tendency to degenerate 
into mere prose, 





Gitindtyabalé : By Radhanatha Mitra : published by Sd4rada Pras 
sida Mukhopadyaya: Great Eden Press: Calcutta ; 1295 B.S. 


T is a collection of operettas, dealing with social and my- 
thological subjects. The pieces were, we believe, acted 
from time to time at the Béngal Theatre of Calcutta. The 
following synopsis of their contents will show the kind of stuff 
which seems to please the play-going Bengalis of the period :— 
1. Ushdt-Havana.—The plot is borrowed from the JZahd- 
bavrata. It is a simple love story in which a youthful couple 
become enamoured of each other in a dream, before they 
had set their eyes on each other. They are united secretly ; 
but the fact coming to the knowledge of the maiden’s father, 
who is no less a person than the King of the Daztyas, he defies 
the father of the lover to mortal combat in order to settle their 
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quarrel. At last the parties are reconciled with each other by 
Mahadeva and Darga and the union of the lovers is ratified. 

2. A’gamani-Byaya4.—A poem on the advent and departure 
of the goddess Durgé to and from her parental abode, 

3. Pranaya Paryata—An adaptation of Shakespere’s 
comedy of the Zempest. The plot is simplified and altered, not 
very happily we should think. 

4. Mudyabati—tThe story is borrowed from the Chand of 
Kavikankana, The hero is a huntsman, and a devoted wor- 
shipper of the goddess Durga, who finally attains the rewar 
of his devotion. 

5. Meghete Bijali.—Or the story of the good King Harisha 
Chandra, who in fulfilment of a pledge gave away his kingdom 
to Viswdmitra, and when he had nothing left him, sold him- 
self and his wife to slavery, After undergoing a series of 
heart-rending and humiliating trials, he triumphed at last over 
his enemies and was translated to heaven bodily, along with 
his attached and loving subjects. The story is derived from 
the Mahddbarata. 

6. Kamale Kamani—Or the story of the first Bengal 
merchant Srimanta. He saw the goddess Lakshmi seated ona 
lotus in mid-ocean. The story is told with realistic details 
by Kavikankana. 

7. Hara-Vilépa—Being the familiar story of the Daksha 
Vajna taken from the Mahddbérata. 

8. Banik-Duhité.—A tale of female devotion and chastity 
borrowed from the Purduas. Theheroof the piece died from 
snake-bite on his wedding night, but was brought back to life 
through the devoted intercessions of his newly-married wife. 

9. Nava-Basara or Pravasa Yajna—A story of Krishna and 
his amours. 

10, A’shd-latéa.—An original piece by the author, It is a 
pastoral love story disfigured by exaggerations and palpable 
improbabilities. Compared with his other productions, it does 
little credit to our author, 

It will be seen from the above that the author’s mind is still 
in leading strings, and can hardly trust itself to realistic delinea- 
tions of life and character. The stories from the Mahdbdrata 
and other classical poems, however improbable, commend them- 
selves, we should think, by their archaic beauties. The 
writer is never sohappyin his delineations as when recounting 
the achievements of his mythological heroes and heroines. We 
would advise our author to draw less from his books, and study 
life and manners more closely than he seems to havedone. The 


* first attempts may not be encouraging, but we have no doubt 


that his perseverance in this direction will be ultimately crowned 
with success, 
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